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MODERN HISTORY. 


CHAPTER XIV. 

Of several independent occurrences and usages of the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries. 


In the histories of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries 
various occurrences and usages *may be distinguished, 
which, as they operated generally upon society, may be 
most conveniently contemplated in a collective view, 
however dissimilar and unconnected. These are the 
invention and use of gunpowder and the modern artillery, 
the great plague of the fourteenth century, the appear- 
ance of the gypsies in Europe, the practice of card- 
playing, the introduction of the venereal disease, the 
restoration of the fine arts, and the invention of printing. 
Of these the first, second, and third, may be referred to 
the political, the last and that immediately preceding to 
the intellectual, the others to the moral condition of 
Europe. 

The invention of gunpowder, and the consequent in- 
troduction of the modern artillery, must necessarily have 
affected the political situation of Europe in many im- 
portant particulars. The existence of the feudal indepen- 
dence of the nobility required, that their castles should be 
strongholds capable of resisting the assaults of the sove- 
reign. An invention therefore, which rendered fortified 
places in general less tenable, and the fortifications 
actually existing entirely useless, must have given a 
decisive impulse to the declining power of the nobles, 
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and is entitled to be considered as having exercised a 
principal influence in transforming the governments of 
Europe from their feudal character into more orderly 
combinations of political society. The same invention 
has been already noticed ^5 as it destroyed the importance 
of armed knights, and consequently put a period to the 
system and usages of chivalry, each armed knight being 
in truth a moving fortification, on which the weapons 
then employed could make little or no impression, bu^ 
incapable of withstanding the ravages of the new war- 
fare. The nobles accordingly and the knights gave way 
together before the power of artillery ; and, while the 
former were reduced tb acknowledge the control of the 
sovereign, the latter were brought under the control of 
more reasonable and peaceable usages. There is yet 
another view, in which the political influence of this 
invention deserves consideration. When the art of war 
began to require a great and expensive apparatus, which 
could be provided and maintained only by considerable 
funds, the military exertions of a nation demanded ope- 
rations of finance, which variously afl’ected the political 
relations of society. The sovereign, enjoying the ma- 
nagement of larger funds, was proportionally exalted in 
importance and power over the other orders of the state ; 
commercial industry, by which alone these increased 
funds could be supplied, became an object of great atten- 
tion in the plans of every government; and the cii> 
culation of these funds, as they were applied in provid- 
ing for the exigencies of the government, rendered the 
mutual connexion of the members of each society more 
intimate, and the union of the whole more perfect. 

The advantages indeed of this gpreat military revolution 
have been recently disputed®. It has been represented 
that, on the one hand, we must be appalled at the future 

' BooR i. dupin six. * JSolUm’a Hi»t. of the Mid. Ag««,vol. i. p. 361, 
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prospects of the species, subjected as it is to the inereaS'- 
ing powers of destruction, which science may bestow on 
the new instrument of death ; and on the other, that it 
is a very doubtful problem, whether the general happi- 
ness of society has lost more through arbitrary power, 
or gained through the suppression of disorder. But it 
may fairly be questioned, whether the waste of human 
life has been really increased by the improvement of the 
means of destruction, for in every case an army may be 
expected to give wayj "^hen it shall have sustained, by 
whatsoever means, a certain proportion of loss. That 
the political problem should appear doubtful may have 
arisen from the predilection, witC which an author re- 
gards a subject long contemplated with curiosity and 
attention. Imperfect indeed have been the later arrange- 
ments of the greater part of the states of Europe ; but 
an impartial enquirer cannot fail to consider them as 
more directly conducive to the happiness and improve- 
ment of our species than the armed ^anarchy of the pre- 
ceding ages. This had its own utility, as it served to 
furnish principles of independence to the incipient system 
of policy; but, when it had discharged this salutary 
function, it was not fitted for a longer continuance. 

Though the composition of gunpowder^ is said to have 
been known to the Chinese in more ancient times, no 
trace of it has been discovered in Europe much anterior 
to the middle of the thirteenth century. The invention 
has been commonly ascribed to Roger Bacon, but he 
appears to have received his knowledge from the Arabs 

* In the History of Tatary, annexed to certain that the Chinese had gnns in the 
th^ Bibliotl^que Orientate of D’Herbelot, year 1259, the noise of which is com- 
it is stated that the use of fire-arms was pared to that of the former machines, it 
iiitrodiioed in China under a d^asty, is concluded that these also must have 
which ended in the year 907 , and conso- been constructed on the same principle.— 
qdentiy at some time praceding that year. D’Herbelot, tome v. p* 259, &c. In 
It is not indeed certain that these fire- Dow’s translation of Ferishta, vqI. i. 
htms were cannon, and not rather ma- 63, an elephant is described as alaru!!ra 
chines for throwing arrows charged with the report of a gun in a battlq fqught 
combustible substances ; but, as it is in India in the year 1008. 
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brSfiktti** (fbi^ iJife iise 'bf it in eti^iftes of •w'aT*; 

sfeems to prdduce a destrufctive explosion^ thalA 
iiS Jt’li’0mj)loyed' in artillery,' is mentioned by an Atbfefe 
'Wit’Jtef in the Escnrial collection, about the year 1’249'. 
JicJr the use of this powder among the Christians 'of 
Etiibpe we must look to the fourteenth century. Cannon 
are 'first said to have been employed in this part of the 
'World at the siege of Piegillaunie in the year 1338 j 
and they are said to have been used two years afterwards 
Iby'the Moors of Spain in battle,*, and at the siege df 
Tarifa, and after two years more at the siege of Alg^i* 
ciras. Edward III. of England brought them into the 
field at the battle of 'Cressy, fought in the year 1346. 
The new mode of war was perfected, as might be sup- 
posed, by slow degrees, the artillery being at first rudely 
Constructed and unskilfully managed ; but so considerable 
Was 'its progress in the sixteenth century, that Francis 
i. 'is reported to have had four thousand horses for his 
'frhin of artillery®. ^ Hand-cannon, or muskets of sonfle 
description, appear to have been used in the year r4ri 
by part of the army of the duke of Burgundy 

About the middle of the fourteenth century a vibleht 
■plague raged in every country of Europe®, and is reported 


* See chapter iv. of this hook ; also 
State of Europe during the 
.iiMldle Ages, voL i. pp. 361, 362. 

Ducaiige, roce Bomharda^ quoted in 
iMtes. pour la Vie de P^trarque, tome iii. 

^ Henault,vol. 2 . p. 36d. 
asbi supra. 

• Ajk fnstriKffidinary auocession of vio* 
AflBt ilaial in tha winter of the year 1345, 
;fodiifha>8priiigMo£ tlsat v&ddk fullowed, 
Wnfandt a^!gesieral juttd almoet entire fait 
that jh|Mrvcat} oft fioropa; and a 
onAsaoijinBoe of 
^ao jfaihlBfy Tsaygrt^bkil jbuKiitudes of 
l^pe«|^otlMll (titey^ibdcsnwf thaa 

suri;|{ittfaia<df ilVhilt 

pla^ appeared in thd^eaOttiqr jdjuwft 
tQ we Den and at Trebixond; from which 


places it spread in the year 1347 through 
Syria, Chaldea, Mesopotamia, Egy]^ 
the islands of the Archipelago, Turkey, 
Greece, Armenia, and Kussia. Prom the 
Levant it was soon communicated to 
Italy. In the year 1348 it ])enetratdd 
into Savoy, France, and Catalonia ; and 
in the following it extended itself to «jil 
the remaining countries of the West Li 
the year 1350 it spread ita ravage! to* 
wards the north ; ami the little a^.ro* 
mote, but illustrious, republic of IcetHspd 
was annihilated in tl^ genei;ail-deo 0 )ati« 0 l)k 
Brabant alone escaped 4he * cootagipm 
Jt was calculated that tbroiigho4«f,Eluri>]te 
^hrue^tha <of the ppfHilikhoo^were 
Hast, idea Ed|mUt 
7-rr^3*. j The. KlutreiM ,of>4BUtteodo 
seiltiheff MtduaU^ 
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fi&.bftHTf GjMj^ied.awaj a large, pnopqsf ion, of i^jpopElatwf^ 
,?'ipp<?sed, that such, a,;Chasiq„,SQ.avi4HOTJ[y 
naOD^^in, the i^stem, produced qonae importaift , qffqot op 
i(b 9 adjustment A short interval would doul^less restore 
the -population, for this will accommodate itself , to .thp 
means of subsistence; but even the temporary reduction 
of'iti oiQc.urring at a time when so many causes were 
operating on the social system of Europe, must in SQipe 
important manner have affected its interior relations. 
This influence appear* to have consisted in faeilitatu;^ 
the. transition from the feudal system to that other ordqr 
of society, by which it has been succeeded. As it was 
an effect of that system to encourage an increase of po^ 
pulation, the rude magnificence and power of the noblqs 
consisting in maintaining from the produce of their lands 
great numbers of dependents, it seems to have been ipi- 
avqidable that much confusion should arise from its dis- 
solution, if a great and sudden reduction of those nun^ 
t^s had not been by some cause effected. Causey 
fv^hich have long and powerfully acted upon spciety^ 
continue to operate long after those circumstances have 
qq^sed to exist, in which they had acquired their effi- 
qiqncy, as the movement caused by the impulse of a 
mechanical force is maintained, though that force is no 

flue supposed occasion by the fancy of the tation was in the same century transkAfiL 
afnthon He represents seven young fe- into French both in verse ami in proM, 
niaks and three young men, as agreeing though with some variations. Thretaofthe 
t6 withdraw together for ten days from stones of the Decamerone are finhd 
ttie scene of melancholy and danger into among those of the Do^pathos, the ii^p 
rural retreat, and to seek amusement in of the Latin imitation. The eoiMezion 
the euebessive relation of agreeable sto> of the tales is formed in the arigiitil ro> 
nb^;, each of these ten persons furnishing mance by supposing a ksng’ to bo''ui^;ed 
a of the recreation of every day by by a niiiress to put his sudi to death, ^aad 
tettiig a otOT^. The idea of fcmning to be diverted* from doniphaqea. Qutaiig 
hi||d« alconnexion for the hundred tales of seven days by as 'mmayt Migesf dach im 
the ‘l>6eamerone hsti been by Oingueii4 whom telkt slotieS' doling iond. Ay, hut 
sapposeA to • have been boivowed firotn all, except the laet, 8ae> siwated iky. Urn 
or ItoMaaec of the jfeing etories^ which tke'inietzessHreklia aabir 
ficnd 'th^l^vea’ '8aneB, an ladita story tom. We haws here /alto tbclto;i|^‘jq(f 
aaoefessibol^ tihnsldled into the Arahtaa, the Thomniud end ‘iOim Nights* anidM 
the HdlAreW, thr ^ and -the G^k SuItaha'^Sfae1|drahadv*^Bkt. iiih ajltollf , 

and imitated in ILIutiti firomitbe temtiii. 

GteeidwtlHMiweliUii'neivlihy^ii^^ h. Ua^ noU :tdi ps 
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’longer exerted. Great disorder might therefore have at 
-length arisen in Europe, if the plethory of its organisa- 
tion had not been removed by a sudden and severe in- 
fliction of pestilential disease. To the existing genera- 
tion the calamity may have been not greater, or even 
less, than that which would have resulted from a popu- 
lation unsuited to the actual circumstances of society. 
That great confusion w'ould otherwise have resulted from 
the great change of political circumstances, has been 
practically proved by the distress of the highlanders of 
Scotland®, among whom the usages of the feudal ages 
have been cherished almost to the present time. The 
general state of European society experienced in the 
fourteenth century the same change, which has latterly 
spread into the recesses of the Scotish mountains ; but, 
as maritime discovery had not then provided those re- 
treats for an inconvenient population, which are now 
open in the imperfectly-peopled regions of the world, 
the only emigration, which the actual state of society 
permitted, was to th‘e grave. 

Within the same period of time also occurred the 
arrival, and the dispersion throughout Europe, of the 
people distinguished by the name of gypsies. This may 
be thought a subject unworthy of a political speculator, 
and it certainly does not possess very great importance ; 
a recent publication however*®, while it has thrown much 
light on the history of their tribes, has shewn that it 
merits some investigation. It is certain that they first 
appeared in the west of Europe in the earlier part of the 
(fifteenth century. In Germany they were first noticed 
in ike - year 1417, and from that country they seem to 
have passed successively, within a few years after that 
iiotd’Siwisseiland, Italy, France, and Spain. All 

, ** StoUflIrkV Ohtnne^. to* the SUte DiBsert. ob tht Grptiet bf H. M. G. 

of BbotlAiid* Grellmaiu ' 
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vhich can be directly collected concerning the origin of 
their migration is, that they came immediately from Tuf- 
key into the western countries of Europe, and that they 
themselves alleged, that they had previously migrated into 
Turkey from Egypt, where also they had been strangers. 
From a consideration however of their language, appear- 
ance, and manners, the author of the dissertation, to which 
allusion has been made, has conjectured with consider- 
able probability, that they had been originally Hindoos, 
of the despised caste^ denominated Parias or Suders ; and 
from a comparison of dates he has further inferred, that 
their emigration from Hindostan was occasioned by the 
invasion of Tamerlane, who ravaged that country in the 
year 1408 and 1409. We have before seen that con- 
queror arresting the fall of the Greek empire by crushing 
the strength of Bajazet ‘h and preparing the way for the 
successes of the Portuguese in India by breaking the 
power of the Mohammedans in that country^^ Accord- 
ing to the very probable conjecture of this writer we, 
now view him driving from the east’ a numerous horde of 
cheats and thieves, to spread themselves among the 
nations of Europe 

When the gypsies, so denominated because supposed 
to be of Egyptian origin, arrived in Europe, they are 
said to have represented themselves as Egyptian pil- 
grims, who were constrained to wander during seven 
years, though of the occasion of this pilgrimage they 
gave, not only unsatisfactory, but even contradictory 
accounts. It has been conjectured that they might 
themselves have merely stated, that they had come firom 
that the connexion between that country and 
the history of the New Testament might have persuaded 
ithe Ghristiajns. of that age, that only compulsion oottld 

' ’ hi bsolf. «k. iii.that thqr wandac ahoni it Ani, 

ot this book. , , Uyrt i* il» intrtwr of nAftitti 

They did not however all migrate they plunder the tn^ichaqtB of AgaAfn; 
into Europe. Grellman tells us^ sect. i. 





■ lyioiJiHir ft'/sTonT; ' • 




hftVe defertiiln^ them to qbit a cotmtry so interestingj 
.wbsrtevet was the origin- of the notion, whether 
iJKeythemselVes invented it as a convenient passport, or 
adapted the error of the Europeans, the consequence 
trab, that their progress was not onlynot opposed, but 
eron favoured and assisted. The inconveniencies of 


such a visitation at length became sensible, and mea- 
sures began to be adopted for removing them. Spain, 
wb^ measures of severity had been already employed 
against the Moors, was naturally «fo,remost in these pro- 
ceedings. There accordingly the firiSt edict for the ba- 
nishment of gypsies was issued in the year 1492, or 
seventy- four years after*their first appearance in Europe. 
The example was imitated by most of the other states, 
Htmgary and Transylvania having been the only coun- 
triesi in which any efforts have been hitherto exerted, 
though with little success, to convert into useful sub- 
jects these troublesome invaders As however they 
bnjoyed a constant toleration in Turkey, as the execution 
df the laws of the Cliristiau nations was frequently re- 
iaaed, and the edicts of banishment were issued without 
concert and co-operation, these proscriptions had but 
little effect, and the gypsies continued to be dispersed in 
•cbnsiderable numbers, though in very unequal propor- 
tion, according to the greater or less vigilance exercised 
byi the police. 

It: The operation of this inroad of cheats and thieves 
appears to have consisted in directing the minds of men 
to* thie> necessity of a more vigilant administration of ihte- 


vior.’ ^xyts^emmient. The fifteenth century, in which so 
iniai9^(k;iaude8:"trere acting to change the structure of 


Ism wai by^ttie^empress success. ' * "The em^ror Jo.sepli in the 

to this o^ect were i^luhed in Hung^ary i^ivania, apparently ignorant of the 

Little > 'imbeih'yila chap. 


“ Tnejplan was oegun by ttie empress success. 


to this object were 
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sc^iefy in Europe, seems to have required this peculiar 
agency. The old jurisdictions of the feudal systedri 
having sunk into decay, the exaltation of the power of 
the sovereign, while it extended the energies of govern- 
ment through a wider sphere, appears to have demanded 
that some great and obvious grievance should at the 
same time solicit its attention to the concerns of the 
interior administration, especially as the commercial 
spirit of Europe was soon to be roused to much greater 
exertions, and consequently the security of property was 
to become an object* of much increased importance. 

• The three particulars hitherto considered have been 
referred to the political character of European society, 
as tending, in the first instance, to exalt the sovereign 
power on the ruins of the feudal aristocracy, to reduce 
the extravagancies of chivalry to the habits of more or- 
derly society, and to favour the formation of the extended 
system of modem finance; in the second, to accommo- 
date by a sudden and great reduction the population of 
Europe to the great change of dircumstances, which 
under the united operation of various causes it was then 
experiencing ; and in the last, to direct to the cares of 
internal administration that attention of government, 
which might else have been exercised on external ob- 
jeets, as better -fitted to gratify ambition. Those which 
remain to be considered, are referred to the moral or the 
•intellectual character of society, on which they all appear 
fto have acted with a favourable influence. 

Thfe most remarkable characteristic of European inter- 
course in modem times is the freedom of the social com- 
oiuniieation of the two sexes. This freedom had been in 
^ considerable degree guarded against abuse by the 
of chivalry, which, however fantastical wid extitR- 
yagaoitv was yet a, salutary corrective of tehiropeaa.Bianr 
ners, softening the rude ferocity ^ 
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and bestowing upon the other sex a romantic veneration. 
But when, in the changes of society, the artificial no- 
tions of this system began to lose their influence on the 
minds of men, and the idolatrous reverence of the female 
aex to subside into a reasonable communication of natu- 
ral sentiment, it became necessary that some counteract- 
ing principles should be introduced, which might chasten 
the public habits, and hinder the freedom of modem in- 
tercourse from degenerating into an abandoned liberti- 
nism, • 

The practice of card-playing, however objectionable 
in an age of more advanced improvement, appears to 
have furnished one of«these correctives by fixing at- 
tention upon an object separated from all the feelings of 
passion, and thus infusing a portion of indifierence into 
the intercourse of the two sexes, which allowed them to 
be familiar with less danger to the interests of virtue. 
Society is certainly in a preferable state, when it is inde- 
pendent of this resource, and capable of affording gratifi- 
cation to a reasonable and virtuous mind by a communion 
of intellect and of sensibility ; but this state of society 
is one of very advanced improvement, and in our pro- 
gress towards it we must be contented with expedients, 
which abstracted reason may not approve, though prac- 
tically auxiliary to its influence. The sober dulness of 
the card-table accordingly succeeded to the visionary 
folly of chivalry. The principle of a more refined inter- 
course of the sexes had been infused into society by the 
fonner ; the latter seems to have acted as a useful cor- 
rective, in the same manner as the mineral acids are 
supposed to neutralize the elements of contagion, and 
permit a safe communication even in the habitations 
.o£ disease. 

Thisi pwictiwi^ of card-playing has been said to have 

' Jevi^eiiOvtwjpat 
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been invented about the year 1390, for the amusement 
of Charles VI. of France, who was subject to melancholy. 
It however appears, that playing-cards had been known 
in France so early as in the year 1341 that they had 
been introduced in the year 1300, and that they had 
been commonly used in Italy at the close of the thir- 
teenth century. It is the opinion of Mr. Singer, that 
they had been received severally from the Moors by the 
Italians, the Spaniards, and the French, as the game of 
chess was certainly derived from that people though 
he thinks that by “them they may have been received 
from India through Persia, as it is known that the latter 
was so transmitted. It appears ■however that, about the 
time of Charles V. of France, the figures and suits of the 
original cards underwent a change, those, which are now 
generally used, being then introduced. The queen in 
particular appears to have been made a character in the 
game by the gallantry of the French people. 

Some other aid of public morals was also required, 
both more operative in its own ndture, and fitted to act 
upon the coarser and more promiscuous intercourse of 


Singer’s Researches into the His- 
tory of Rlaying-Cards. Lond. ]816. 

*7 There appears, says Mr, Singer, such 
striking analogies and strong resem- 
blances between the games of chess and 
cards in their first simple forms, that the 
origination of the latter fioin the former 
may be deduced with a high degree of 
probability. In the early cards we have 
the king, knight, and knave, and the nu- 
merical cards or common soldiers. The 
oriental game of chess has also its king, 
visir, and horsemen, and its pawns or 
common soldiers, l^he parties at cards 
indeed are doubled, being four instead of 
But, he remarks, the Indian game 
of ches% as described by Mr. Christie, 
called dhaluranga, or the four kings, re- 
presents four princes with their troops 
formmg two allied armies on each side. 

. the Bncytdopedia BritszikiioB, lot. 
. Cards, it is stated that the four kings 
represent the Jewish, ^heek, Romah, t»d 


Frankish monarchies, by the figures of 
David, Alexander, Caesar, and Charle- 
magne, whose names are still retained on 
the French cards ; that the four queens 
represent the virtues ascribed to them, 
Inrth, piety, fortitude, and wisdom, whose 
names, Argine (an anagram of regtHa), 
Ksther, Judith, aud Pallas, are also re- 
tained on those cards: that the four 
knaves or valets are tlieir attendants ; 
and that the four suits represent the se- 
veral orders of men, the ecclesiattks, er 
gms de choeur, being designated by the 
hearts or cocurs, the one tenn being pro- 
bably by a pun substituted fpr the other) 
the soldiers by the spades, or spear-Heads 
(the SMnifh cards haring 
swordsj, the artisans by the diamondiL or 
rather squared stones, and iho IkTinifs 
by the clubs or trefoil, the nune joi^lubs 
behi^ ‘ |trbbably t44e ^aalsf 

(staves or plubs) exhibitedion the Spwttsh 
CiddtfhiitdiMS * 



lioiDIBRBri IMt’DtJWf'Jv.; ^ ir,?n« 


thatji^aaimted^ aild; itke> vu%ar, ssptsoiaUyjfwlien'iei^fiif^ 
eiditeoshm >.of> loonunenx shonld' have >. diffused) . Ibrom^ 
tlm|lojireF. classes of society the means of >procuHsig>sndh 
gratifibStiens^ as might be punchased vrkb money, ^ i It 
dhoordbogly so happened, that the same discoveiyxof . 1 
nhw' continent, which powerfully excited the cQtnmiarcial 
arfiv^ty of Europe'®, did also communicate a disease; 
wibich.' powerfully repressed its licentiousness 
veyed from Hispaniola to Spain, it first appeared <<>at 
Barcelona in the year 1493 ; frorn Spain it was ^eediljr 
transmitted to Naples by the intercourse subsisting 
between the two countries, united under the satne domi^ 
nion ; and in the follovwng year it was contracted byi the 
French , army, which had invaded that kingdom, and by 
the retreat of that army was introduced into France ajsd 
Germany. So rapid was its propagation, that . within 
five-' years from its first appearance it was spread av«t 
Spain, Italy, France, Germany, Scotland, and Englandit. 

iiThe importance of this disease, as a restraint of licenr 
tioUHness, is sufficiently illustrated by the extraoBdinatjf 

ii ' , ' 


< A 4i9arder certainly had existed in 
Eurojie, which bore a considerable reseiii- 
Uanee to Ihe venereal disease. This 
a^peugirom the regulations of licensed 
brotiteis, and also from some particular 
<^u|:reuces mentioned m history. A 
countess of Sicily, who went to Jeru- 
ito'be married to Baldwin II. king 
of that city, was found to be thus afflicted, 
indeed with a cancer, and sent 


the Latin language, to which, 
name of the shepherd Syphilus, he has 
given the title Syphalis. * dloetity 
‘ inoffensive inhabitant of the lyisjtomJ 
‘ scenes of Syria, afflicted Vrith k*maU^, 

* of which he knows neither the 

‘ nor the cure, prays for relief to the ruru 

* deities, and especially to Galiiiiv)eb.'t^f 
‘ nymph who is supposed to preside over 
^ a fountain remarkable for the btoaiicinid 
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wkhv which: it wai 'sro iitidieljr, donmnnokatedi 
It' dsi'iddniitted'’ indeed that "at its first appearanee the 
ifindence of the disease was much glisten than at prd« 
sent;/'>and that the Lansquenets of Oharies' iVIiL of 
Franc:^ being composed of men of various countries' 
might 'when they had been disbanded, convey it rapidly 
tir- different places. But the grand cause of the rapidity 
ef(>cbmmunication was the inconceivable depravation '(rf 
morhlsi • Not only were houses of prostitution numerous 
id 'every city, and sanctioned by formal regulations of a 
police', to which they were subjected ; but we are in- 
fortnbd that creditors, who had thrown their debtors into 
eoAftnement, were obliged to allow them the company of 
prostitutes, as a necessary indulgence. The same cor^ 
tttption of morals, which was thus authorised in general 
society, had also penetrated into the retreats of those,- who 
had professed to devote themselves to religion, for we 
arfe assured by Nicholas de Clemangis, the rector of the 
university of Paris, that the convents had become public 
brothels and Ambrosius Camalddlensis, who, as abbot 
of the order of Camaldoli, visited several convents in 
Italy, found the profligacy of their inhabitants so 
^treme, that he judged it expedient to describe it in 
'Greek rather than in the Latin language. In Stras- 
licentiousness prevailed to such an excess, that 
^ostitutes established themselves even in the churches, 
so that they received the appellation of the swallom of 
the. cathedral. 

;;"':Tfafe gratification afforded by the fine arts is notyeiy 


*^sely connected with the eflbrts of the Understandiilgj 
nor can .the moralist bestow on k the name of. virtue ; 
]i^', society .mdre ;agreeaJ)l'4i '.'.aud!, 



» Philippe de Cominet, UrlVftii'iti. Va ”>^'1 OksMOftt adi m 
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ittdulgenees. Perh&ps however this gratification shoald 
rather be considered as important in its influence on the 
indiistvy, than on the moral or intellectual character of 
ai people. When society has been rendered more splen- 
did; a desire is created for various objects, which employ 
and exercise the industry of the lower orders of the 
oommunity ; and a general elegance is thus diffused over 
all the productions of manufacturing skill, which dis- 
poses all classes to seek in them for something more 
than mere accommodation. « , 

Architecture exhibited symptoms of re-animation 
before the other fine arts perhaps because its excel- 
lence depends more upon the energy of the mind, than 
upon practices of imitation. Venice and Pisa, which 
preceded the other cities of northern Italy in liberty, 
preceded them also in constructing temples with archi- 
tectural magnificence. In the former the church of 
saint Mark was completed about the year 1071 ; and in 
the latter the dome of Pisa was finished about the close 
of the century. From Pisa a taste for this art was 
spread through Tuscany, the people of that city being 
enabled by their commercial intercourse to study the 
models which antiquity had left, and to procure the 
richest marbles for their own edifices. 

The kindred art of sculpture was indebted for itd 
revival to Pisa, Buenanno having in the year 1 ] 80 cast 
a magnificent gate of bronze for its celebrated dome. 
To the Pisans indeed both this art and architecture were 
long confined, for the greatest architects of the thirteenth 
century were either Pisans, or educated among them,' 
and the gates of one of the entrances of the baptistery 
of Iflorence **, which far exceeded in beauty that of the 

Hist. dcB K6pub. ItaL, tome iv. p. iv. p. 181, to compare them with the 
174, &c. gates of the hasihea of saint Paul without 

^ Ibid., pp. 18(T, 181. the walls of Rome, a deformed and bar-* 

** It ia curiousj aays Sifimondl; tome barous perfonnanee of the reign of the 
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dome of Pisa, were executed by a Pisan artist at 
close of that century. 

Florence may claim the restoration, as well as the per*- 
fection, of the art of painting. Some painters®* had in 
the twelfth century introduced into Italy the barbarous 
style then practised by the Greeks, in which harsh out- 
lines exhibited, with stiff and awkward attitudes, figfures 
in profile, and a ground of gold gave a gaudy relief. 
Cimabue, born at Florence in the year 1240, saw these 
rude productions of thp art with the eye of genius, and, 
though he received the lesson of the Greeks, soon learned 
from the observation of nature to excel his masters. His 
scholar Giotto, whose talent he^ had accidentally dis- 
covered, as it was displayed in designing upon the 
ground, when the peasant-boy was engaged in tending 
sheep, gave new propriety and dignity to the art. This 
artist first animated the heads of figures with the expres- 
sion of the passions ; he threw their draperies into more 
natural folds ; he discovered in part the rules of fore- 
shortening; and he adopted a general softness, which 
Cimabue had never possessed. 

These however were but the beginnings of the modern 
arts, and for their perfect state we must look to Florence 
at the close of the fifteenth century, when Lorenzo de 
Medici had formed there a collection of those precious 
remains of antiquity, which still attested the grandeur of 
conception inspired by ancient liberty. Anxious to ex- 
cite a better taste®® among the artists of his own age by 

gireat Theodosius, undertaken by the first ship seems to be a monument of the im- 

Bculptors of the age, under the direction potency of the art, though assisted by 

of the most powerful monarch of Chris- wealth. The gates of the baptistery of 

tmdom, with the inimitable models of Florence, on the contreory, are in aUo re- 

antiquity on every side, but where despo- distributed into compartments forro- 

tism alone had been sufficient to repel ing so many finished subjects, and of 

civilisation, and to stifle every species of admirable execution. 

genius. The gates of saint Paul, he adds, " Hist, des Repub. Ital., tome iv. pp. 

are not sculptured in relief, but merely 182, 183. 

engraved, the outlines of the figures be- “ Roscoe’s Life of Lorenio de 

ing marked with eilver; the workman- vol. ii. p. 201. 
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proposing to their imitation these reliques of genius, he: 
appropriated his gardens to the establishment of art' 
academy for the study of the antique, and not content 
with freely offering the opportunity of examining the 
models of ancient art, he allowed to the poorer students 
competent stipends for their support, and encouraged 
their diligence by considerable rewards. The gardens 
of Lorenzo de Medici have accordingly been celebrated 
by Vasari as the nursery of men of genius ; and there in 
particular was formed the tastq, of Michelagnolo, or 
Michael Angelo, whose tomb was justly decorated by his 
disciples with the three wreaths of painting, sculpture, 
and architecture®^, and* whose grandeur of imagination®® 
at once effected a revolution in the two imitative arts. 

The chief merit of this extraordinary artist, it has been 
well observed, should not be sought in his paintings, or 
in his sculptures, but was evidenced in the sudden re- 
generation of the public taste. To this end his genius 
was particularly accommodated. Daring in his concep- 
tions beyond the limits of actual existence, he presented 
to his contemporaries an ideal form of excellence untif 


^ Filippo Brunelleschi, employed and 
patronised by Cosmo de Medici, was the 
first, according to Mr. Koscoe, who at* 
tempted to restore the Grecian in the 

place of the Gothic architecture Life of 

LfOrenzOjVol. i. p. 6 1 . Mr.Greswell however 
has remarked, that Leo Battista Alberti, 
p^onised by Lorenzo, had been con- 
sidered as deserving the credit of this re- 
formation, and had been accordingly 
named the Florentine Vitruvius. — Mem. 
of Politianus, &c., p. 71. Of the Gothic 
ardtuteciure, which chiefly occupied the 
inic^hfal between the decay and the resto- 
rathm of this art, it may be remarked, 
tbM fhd poi&ted arch first appeared in the 
laign QZ ptephen^ which was be^n in the 
year llSfS aw ended in the year 1154, 
but that the Norman style (an improve- 
ment of the SaxoH) which was an imi^ 
tafien of the Bomim) was not wholly 
fleeted before the reign of Edward X.| 


which was begun in the year 1272. The 
termination of this puie style of Gothic 
architecture may be placed about the com- 
mencement of the reign of Henry IV., or 
about the year 1399. — Brewster’s Ediiib. 
Encyclop., art. Architecture. 

‘ Perhaps,’ says Mr. Roscoe, ^ a mofle 
involuntary homage was never paid to^ 
genius, than that which was extorted from - 
the sculptor Falconet, who, having pre- 
sumed upon all occasions to censure the 
style of Michelagnolo, without having ^ 
had an opportunity of inspecting any m ' 
his works, at length obtauied a eight df 
two of his statues, which were brought' 
into France by cardinal Kidielieu. Ikwe 
teen Michelagnolo, exclaimed the French < 
artist ; he is terrific. The pieces, whnsh* 
occasioned this exclamation, wnve4wo^*« 
the statues intended to compose a pai:tvOf > 
the monument of, Julius 
JLormo, Tol. ii*p«,2Qfl«note» .< 
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that time unapprehended, rousing them 'with the atith<)-> 
rity of one, who could excite new feelings.' RadaelhH 
suroamed the divine, supplied in painting that affecting 
grace, which could not be exhibited by the commanding 
boldness of Michelagnolo. Of a mind not sufficiently 
vigorous to effect itself the reformation of the art, he was 
however in this respect well qualified to assist its pro- 
gress, while even he^®, in the improvement of his own 
productions, after he had been animated by the example 
of the great reformer^ attested the superiority of that 
creative artist. In ccwnparing the formation of the modern 
poetry of Italy with the restoration of the arts, we may 
perhaps be disposed to consider Michelagnolo as corre- 
sponding to Dante, and Raffaello to Petrarca. The arts 
of Italy had no prose, and for the Boccacio of painting 
we should look to that Dutch school, which confined itself 
to the faithful representation of ordinary nature. 

While the fine arts were thus recovered^ from the 
barbarism of a long series of ages, the auxiliary art of 
engraving was invented, which hhs given a sort of 
ubiquity to the designs of the painter, and more than any 
other cause lias diffused throughout Europe a correct 
taste for the efforts of imitative genius. The discovery** 
has been commonly attributed to Maso, or Tomaso, 
Finiguerra, a goldsmith of Florence, who, being accus- 


• ‘ It was well known that the works 
of this exquisite master form two distinct 
classes, those which he painted before, 
and those which he painted after, he had 
caught from the new Prometheus a por- 
tion of the ethereal fire.* — Life of Lo- 
renzo, vol. ii. pp. 209, 210. 

Mr. Craig is of opinion, that the art 
of •painting has been improved by the 
moderns much beyond the best perform- 
ances of the ancients. * Composition, 
light and shadow, had colouring, are all 
indispma^le, andthese/ says he, ‘ I very 
much inline to think, they possessed in 
a eery Jiauted degree. The ^uping m , 
those specimen* ttfanriiant paintings, that 

VOL. III. 


have reached us, seems to have gone no 
farther, than arranging all the figures 
m a row, nearly on the same base line, 
sometimes almost without var}dng the 
distances between them j and their great- 
est efforts, that I have seen, extend no 
further than sometimes bringing twoi 
figures together, placing one ill a sitting' ' 
or recmnbent position. The^ are ^ 
on a perfectly black groimd, and have nci ^ 
variation of distince sw|^8edin the 
iects.’ — Lectures on I)rmnng 5 »c.,p. tCjSj* *- 
Lona.,1921. '■ 

« Kotcoe’i Life of 

^ '• ...A’.. 
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tomed to engrave in metals for the purpose of inlaying, 
occasionally made trial of his work by taking impressions, 
fifst in sulphur, and afterwards on paper. It does not 
IjQWever appear that Finiguerra ever thought of any other 
use, which could be made of this process, than that of 
ascertaining the progress of his own work of engraving. 
Another goldsmith, Baccio Baldini, possessing a more 
reflecting mind, having received some suitable drawings 
from an artist, engraved on metals®^ with the sole view of 
communicating impressions to pa^er. So rapid was the 
improvement of the art, that, though Finiguerra lived 
after the middle of the fifteenth century, the numerous 
productions of Raffaelio were in the beginning of the 
sixteenth committed to paper with an accuracy, which 
was satisfactory to his own elevated fancy. 

Another art, that of printing, was invented about the 
middle of the fifteenth century, which has exercised the 
most powerful influence in forming the intellectual, and 
even the political character of European society, by in- 
definitely multiplying the opportunities of information. 
But, great as was the importance of this discovery, its 
origin is obscured^ by much uncertainty, more than 
fifteen cities®^ having advanced pretensions to the honour 
of having given it birth, and a yet greater number of 
persons®® having obtained the credit of the invention. 

The art of printing from engraved blocks or plates is 
of very ancient and various origin. By Cyprian®® and 


** It is however certain, that we have 
impressions on paper from a plate of some 
kind of 'metal, en^aved in Germany, or 
jjandersi in the same year, which has 
ieen assigned for the discovery of the 
Plorentine goldsmith. — Craig’s Lectures, 
p.'Sd. 

Analyse des Opinions Diverses sur 
rOrigxne & I’Imprimerie, M6m. de I’ln- 
Btit.'NBt., tome iv. 

x* ;8hurgh, Basle, Bologna, Dor- 
drecht,, eltri,' Florence, Haerlem,Lubeck, 
Jdentzj Nuremberg, Borne, Russemburg, 


Strasbiirgh, Schelestad, Venice, &c. Of 
these however Haerlem, Strasburgh, and 
Mentz are entitled to the chief consider- 
ation. — Ibid. 

Castaldi, .Coster, Faustus, Gens- 
fleich, Gresmund, Gutemberg, Ulric 
Han, Mentellin, Jenson, Regiomontands^ 
Schoeffer, Sweynheym and Pannartz, 
Louis de Valbesk, &c. Of these Coster, 
Mentellin, Gutemberg, Faustus, and 
Schoeffer are the most deserving of attend 
tion. — Ibid. ' ' 

^ Cyprian in a treatise on idolsi and 
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Minutius Felix it has been ascribe4 to Saturn ; by Lipi- 
mander it is asserted that Charlemagne, in his anxiety 
for the preservatipn of the ancient laws and sppgs of thp 
Germans, caused them to be engraved on wood, and from 
these engravings to be stamped upon parchment and 
paper ; and it is generally admitted, that at least before 
the tenth century the Chinese had made so much progress 
in the art of printing. That the people of China should 
have been led to this discovery ^ has been ascribed by 
Sir George Staunton to the peculiar nature of their 
government, in whicli^distinction was attained, not by 
military prowess, but by a knowledge of the written 
morals, history, and policy of the country. Nor do they 
seem to have been entirely ignorant of the use of move- 
able types, for when the same character frequently 
occurs, as in calendars and gazettes, they employ such 
types occasionally introduced, but formed of wood, and 
not applied by a press. The written language of China 
indeed, consisting of eighty thousand characters, is one 
which deprives moveable types of much of their utility. 
Tabular printing may have been brought, as the Jesuit 
Mendoza has asserted, from China to Germany by the 
merchants, who travelled from the former country to the 
latter through Germany. Italy however, which might 
also have received it from the orientals, appears to be the 
country of Europe, in which a rude kind of engraving, as 
well as the later and finer part of the art, was earliest 
practised, it having been stated that in the year 1284 , or 
1285 , the actions of Alexander were there represented 
by its assistance. This indeed is a solitary, and a con- 

IMiflutius Felix in his Octavius, have said that one of the books thus printed is pre* 
that Saturn first taught in Italy htterms served in the imperial library at Vienna. 
xmprimere et sxgnare nummos. Liciman* ^ Singer’s Researches into the History 
der (Paneg. in laudem T 3 rpographi 8 B, pp. of Playing-Cards, pp. 77, 171. Analyse 
59&— ()07, in vol. ii. of the collection of des Opinions Diverses sur I’Origine do 
Wolf, Monum. Typo^.) descnbing the rimprimfirie^ do rin8tit.Nat., toni^ 
process attributed to Chulemagne, says iv« 
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troverted instance ; and the first undoubted and dated 
specimen is a delineation of saint Christopher bearing 
an infant Jesus, with a metrical inscription, and the year 
1423 at the bottom. But this is still engraving, not 
typography ; and the world was yet ignorant of the art, 
which in more recent times has effected an intellectual 
revolution. 

Tabular or block printing seems to have been received 
and cherished in the convents, where it was applied to 
the multiplication of the images of saints. From the 
convents it appears to have passed into the world, for 
the purpose of manufacturing playing-cards, about this 
time introduced, whi^li thus was strangely connected 
with the history of knowledge. When the art had in 
this manner become important to commerce, the same 
artisans employed themselves indifferently in preparing 
images for the devout, and cards for the idle ; they then 
advanced one step further by applying the process to the 
preparation of the elementary books in common use, 
which have been accordingly denominated block-books ; 
and from these block-books, perhaps first produced in 
the commercial country of Holland, the art of printing 
with moveable characters was at length happily dis- 
covered in Germany®®. 

Before the year 1440 Henne, or John, Goensfleisch of 
Sulgeloch, surnamed Gutenburg, had conceived at Stras- 


Moveable characters were certainly 
known by the ancients, though not ai> 
plied to the purpose of printing. In the 
treatise of Cicero de Nat. Deor. lib. ii. 
we find the following passage : hic ego 
non mirer esse quenK^uam, qui sibi persii- 
iMteal:' « . . knundum efHci ... ex 
concursiope fortuity. Hoc qui existiinet 
fiiriixitiiis se, don intelligo Cur non idem 
putet, si iimumerabiles unms et viginti 
formas litterarum vel aureae, vel qualesli- 
, poise ex his in 
Usrram excussis annales Ennii^ ut dein* 


ceps legi possint, effici. Quintilian, Jn- 
stit. Orat., lib. i. cap. i, recommends for 
the instruction of children eburneas litte** 
raruin formas in lusum offerre. The trans- 
positions and inversions of letters in some 
ancient medals have even given occasion 
to a conjecture, that they had been 
stamped by separate characters. So slow 
were men in taking the last step to this 
important discovery ! — Analyse des Opi- 
nions Diverses sur TOrigine de 
merie, Mem. dei'lnatit. Nat.,toihe 'iv.’ 
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burgh the idea of printing with moveable types ; but the 
contrivance appears to have been perfected by slow 
degrees, and not even by the original inventor. It is 
most probable that the first essays of Gutenburg were 
made with characters engraved in wood, for which he 
may have afterwards substituted others engraved in 
metal ; to these engraved types succeeded, probably after 
he had removed to Mentz, types of cast metal formed in 
moulds, though in an imperfect manner ; and finally 
Schoeffer, the son-in-law of Gutenburg, deserved the 
credit of having deviSed an improved method of forming 
the characters, by which he consummated this most 
valuable discovery. The art thus'completed was em- 
ployed, for the first time, in printing a Latin bible, which 
has no date, but appears to have been published be- 
tween the years 1449 and 1456. A psalter, printed in 
Mentz in the year 1457, is the first book, which appears 
to have been published with a certain date. 

This important art was introduced into England before 
it had been acquired by any other country of the conti- 
nent. This has been commonly attributed to William 
Caxton, a mercer and citizen of London, whose occupa- 
tion connected him with Holland, Flanders, and Ger- 
many. It is admitted that he first introduced there the 
use of cast metallic types, with which he began to print 
in Westminster Abbey soon after the year 1471. There 
is reason however for believing, that in the year 1468^® 
a book had been printed at Oxford with wooden types 
by a man named Frederic Corsellis, whom the archbishop 
of Canterbury, with the assistance of Caxton, had caused 
to be brought from Haerlem for the purpose- From this 
time the art was rapidly and widely diffused. In the 

Opinions Biverses sur Encyclopmdia Britonnica, art. Print* 

,, i uerimpnmerie, M^m. de I’ln- ing. 
fitit. Nut., tome iv. 
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;^ear 1490 it had reached to Constantinople, and in the 
middle of the following century it is said to have beeii 
extended to Africa and America, In Russia indeed, 
into which it had been introduced about the yeat 1560, 
it was speedily suppressed, whether through policy or 
through superstition. 

Such was the rise, and such the progress of an att, 
which was the effectual instrument of the reformation, 
which is still employed in diffusing into every corner of 
the world the lights of reason a,'d religion, which has 
given combination and energy to the public opinion of 
nations, and has for ever established the security of the 
human intellect from a second degradation into ignorance 
and barbarism. If the invention of gunpowder has been 
considered as giving a fearful sway to the collective 
force of governments, that of printing has in a far 
gteater degree augmented the power of the people, for 
it has accomplished in the numerous and wide-spread 
population of an extensive country what was practised 
in the simple republics of antiquity ; it brings a whole 
people together into deliberation on all questions of 
public concern. The art of printing is occasionally per- 
verted to purposes inconsistent with the welfare of so- 
ciety, but its essential and general tendency is to en- 
lighten and to invigorate the social system. The light- 
ning of heaven may wither and destroy ; but from the 
empyreal fire we receive the blessings, which it occa- 
sionally ravages, and the very existence, by which we 
are capable of enjoyment. 
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CHAPTER XV, 

Of the prediipositiom to the Refortnation. 

The separation from the church of Rome, effected in the 
earlier part of the sixteenth century, was an event of such 
grand and decisive importance in the modern history of 
Europe, in regard cot less to its political, than to its 
religious interests, that we might expect to discover, in 
the antecedent arrangements of ihe European system, 
various tendencies preparing and facilitating the crisis, 
which in its proper time distinct causes afterwards actu- 
ally produced. To enquii’e into these predispositions is 
the object of the present chapter. 

The translator of Mosheim's history has observed S 
that we may gratify the taste of Roman Catholics for 
tradition and human authority, by arging that our reli- 
gion had existed in the vallies of Piedmont. It is cer- 
tain that the inhabitants of these vallies maintained a 
steady opposition to all the grgsser corruptions of the 
church of Rome, and agreed in many particulars with 
the leaders of the reformation. These early separatists 
from the Roman church were protected by the fastnesses, 
within which they were sheltered. These have been 
described by Leger^, the historian of the churches of 
Piedmont, as singularly accommodated to* the purpose of 
defence. Our eternal God, says he, speaking of the 
principal valley, who had destined this country to be in 

^ Eccles. Hist., vol. iii. p. 123. Lond. east between Exiles and Pignerol. In 
^782. all these the whole number of men able 

* These are situated on the western to carry arms did not amount to mure 
side of Piedmont, and are distinguished than four or five thousand men. — Hist, 
by the names of Lucerne, Peyrouse, and Gen. des Eglises Vaud.j lib. i. ch. i* 
Saint Martin, all opening towaids the Leyde, 1669. 
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^ <iegfee the theatre of his wonders, and the 

df 1118 religion, has naturally and wonderfully 
fortified it. The separatists appear to have been also 
pi'«i|fected by the sterility of their vallies, for it was soon 
discovered®, that to banish from them those who had 
Ithere sought security, would condemn to barrenness 
^ades, which only the industry of a population brought 
thither by a principle so powerful, could render produc- 
tive. This natural asylum for oppressed separatists 
moreover was placed on the coqjmon frontier of Italy, 
the country of the papal power, and of France the central 
and primary member of the western system, so as to be 
most conveniently sitirated for sheltering and cherishing 
the seeds of a future reformation. The local disposition 
therefore of the vallies of Piedmont may fairly be con- 
sidered as a primordial arrangement, preparatory to the 
great revolution, which in the sixteenth century of the 
■Christian era was begun by the piety and the energy of 
a monk of Germany. 

That these fastnesses however were not fitted to 
originate a religious revolution, sufficiently appears from 
the tenacity, with which the forest-cantons of Swisser- 
land adhered to the relisfion of their fathers, while their 
brethren of the lowland districts embraced the new doc- 
trine of Zuinglius. Though therefore the vallies of 
Piedmont may be regarded as an asylum naturally pro- 
'vided for sheltering and protecting a body of separatists 
from the church of Rome, until the west should have 
’been prepared' for the struggles of the reformation, some 
^special occasion must have occurred to dispose a num- 
ber of such separatists to seek shelter in those almost 
dnviblible retreats. ' That occasion appears to have been 
othie kamteji'whicb gave being to the independence of the 
papacy, and to the re-establishment of the imperial dignity, 

.‘JA T desEgliseffVa«id.,p&rtiei. p.l38. ■ 
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^llRS preparing at once all the original combinations, 
from which were afterwards gradually developed the 
various arrangements of the interests of Europe. The 
operations of man, limited and imperfect as their author 
have each some single object, which they attain with 
difficulty and uncertainty ; those of God, extended 
through a boundless universe, fulfil at once a variety of 
the purposes of his wisdom. 

In the contest concerning image-worship, which in 
the eighth century distracted the church, the Roman 
pontiff, espousing the cause of idolatry, renounced his 
allegiance to the Greek emperor, and sought among the 
French that support, which he found necessary for resist- 
ing the attacks of the Lombards. The French however, 
though they supported the pontiff against the Lombards, 
did not implicitly adopt his sentiments in regard to 
images. The abuse, which had in Greece been the 
offspring of the lively imagination of its people, was 
cherished in Rome as a useful expedient of sacerdotal 
influence ; but the simplicity of thS barbarian conque- 
rors of Gaul w^as not easily reconciled to a practice 
which was not at all congenial to their ancient usages. 
Charlemagne accordingly convened at Frankfort a synod, 
which condemned the worship of images, and caused a 
•treatise, maintaining the same principle, to be addressed 
in his name to the Roman pontiff. Among those®, who 
at this time strenuously resisted the introduction of 
idolatry, was Claude, one of the most confidential coun- 
sellors of Charlemagne, who in the year 815 was, at 
the desire of his son Lewis the Debonnair, constituted 
lafchbishop of Turin. The appointment of such a pre- 
late to a see, which comprehended the vallies of Pied- 
niont, is naturally considered by the histwian of the 

Tacitus de Mwibus Germ., cep. 9. ^ partie i. p. 132, 
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separatists of those vallies, as the epoch of their alieil- 
atioii from the see of Rome. Subsequent prelates con- 
formed to the practice of that church, and the mass of the 
people imitated their example ; but some persons would 
retain, and transmit to their descendants, the principles 
of a purer worship, and would naturally seek refuge in 
fastnesses, in which the arm of persecution could not 
easily reach them. 

The doctrines of these primitive Protestants have been 
traced back as far as the year J ] 00 at which time 
they appear to have been orthodox^. Shut up however 
in the vallies of Piedmont, though they might preserve 
the tradition of a purer form of Christianity, they could 
not be active in recommending it to the acceptance 
of the world. For this purpose it seems to have been 
necessary, that there should be exterior members of the 
sect in some more exposed situation, from which, when 
they should have attained a certain maturity as a reli- 
gious party, they might by persecution be scattered over 
the west. It seems to have been also necessary, that 
these exterior Waldenses should be blended with other 
sectaries, whose religious opinions were less pure than 
their own. As they were not protected by those natural 
defences, which secured the inhabitants of the vallies, 
they would have been exposed to the moral danger of 

^ This appears from an extract, given 
by Leger, of an old poem entitled La 
Noble Lei^ou, bearing the date of that 
year : 

• 

Ben ha mil et cent ans compli eiitiera- 
ment, 

Che fu scritta loro que sen al derier 
temp. 

Mr. Hallam, who is disposed to refer the 
name and origin of the Waldenses to 
Waldo of Lyons, rather than to the va,l- 
lies of Piedmont, contends that the jias- 
Bage may suit with any ejwch preceding 
the terinmation of the t\«elfth century, 
but it ajipears to be sufficiently precise. 


The translator of Mosheim thinks that 
Waldo obtained his surname because he 
had adopted the opinions of the inhabit- 
ants of the vallies, in the language of 
Piedmont named rawa-, whence the people 
are named Faudois, The iinpusitor Rein- 
erus Sacco, he remarks, lived but about 
eighty years after Valdus, or W^aldo of 
Lyons, and yet speaks of the Leonrats 
his lollowers, so named from the city of 
Lyons, as having flourished more than 
five hundred years, and even mentions 
authors of credit, who trace them back to 
the age of the apostles. — Mush* Lccles. 
Hist,, vol. 111 . p. 123, note. 

7 Leger, p. 58, 8:c. 
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bfeing confounded in the prevalent corruptions of the 
church, if they had not been strengthened in their dis- 
tinctness by associating with others, who were opposed 
to it by the strong agency of extreme and heretical opi- 
nions. The facts adduced by the historian of the Ro- 
man empire to prove that the reformation was derived 
from one of those classes of heretics, may all be admitted, 
though the inference must be denied. These heresies 
were but protecting outworks of the faith of the true 
fathers of the reformation, which was itself strong in the 
sincerity of religious conviction. 

In the south-eastern provinces of France, which long 
maintained an almost entire independence, the doctrine 
of Arius concerning the divine nature introduced and 
transmitted by the Goths, continued to support an ec- 
clesiastical opposition down to the time, when the reason 
of Europe began to recover from the stupid insensibility 
of barbarism, and the accumulated abuses of the church, 
the work of a dark and ignorant period, began to offend 
the understanding and tlie moral feeling of mankind, and 
to challenge resistance. Nor did the doctrine of Arius 
supply a mere principle of dissent and opposition. A 
sect, whose principle it was to reduce the doctrines of 
revelation to the standard of human reason, was natu- 
rally disposed to give free exercise to the reasoning 
power, and thus to cherish a spirit of hardy indepen- 
dence, which would necessarily be hostile to the abuses 
of a superstitious and corrupted establishment. 

Causes remote and peculiar sent into the same pro- 
vinces from the distant region of Armenia another sect, 
whose principles appear to have received a deep tine- 

® Decline and Fall, &c., ch. liv. theatre of private wars among the several 

® Henault, speaking of the year 1150 , princes anfl lords, ail of them irassals of 
and some subsequent years, says that tho crown, .hot too powerful to btt le- 
these provinces were coatinually the stritined by the vofal authority. 
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ture from , the abcient philosophy of the east, as those of 
the Arians were coloured by the philosophy of GreeceJ 
The, two subjects, on which the human mind is most 
disposed to speculate, are the nature of the divinity, and 
the administration of his moral government. Of these 
the former engaged the attention of Plato and his follow- 
ers among the Greeks and among the sages of the east 
the grand inquiry related to the origin of evil The 
oriental philosophy, originally promulgated in the east, and 
long despised and neglected by th^ rcasoners of Europe, 
first corrupted the simple truths oft Christianity. The 
gnostic sects, so denominated from their vain pretension 
to a superior knowledge of divine things, were accord- 
ingly formed in the first century of the Christian era, so 
that they have been even noticed in the apostolic wri- 
tings ; whereas Origen, who first introduced into the re- 
ligion of Christ an admixture of the Grecian philosophy, 
flourished in the third 

These oriental sects, which referred to an evil prin- 
ciple the Jewish dispensation, together with the creation 
of the world, and rejected not only the belief of a resur- 
rection of our corporeal frames, but also the reality of 
the human form of our Redeemer, and consequently of 
his Bufferings, had sunk under the united efforts of the 
Christians and the Platonists when Manes, a Persian 
of the province of Babylon or Chaldea, who was born in 
the year 240 undertook to form a new combination of 
Christianity with the philosophy of his country'®. In 

Plato taughiihe doctrinoof a trinity, in the region of Matter a chief or prince, 
coir^pckS^ of a Supreme Beuig, hiH reason who had in this legiun a power almost 
ox; /oyof, a boul of the world. equal to that, which God had in his owtf 

Jbe ^pcient magtf of whose system kingdom. — Hist, de Mamchee par Beatt-' 
ZjOroa^j^v refoimer, bobre, tome i. p. 162 — 168. AmvL 1734-. 

he^d t)!^attthef{9 iiyW two , eternal beiuga, ** Mush., cent. iii. part ii. ch. til, 

God bnd Matter, and that Matter was Ibid, ch v. 

atippa^e^.^^d Minich^ej tomei. p. 66. • " 

diicing beings subje^ to Mobheim, vol. i. p. 306.. BmuSoIm; 

lions. They seem to have acknowledged tome L pu 26B, &c., admits tHatfie a^ai£ed 
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this ■combination he assumed to himself the character of 
that Comforter, whom Jesus had promised to his fol-* 
lowers, applied to our Lord the characters and actions’, 
which his countrymen attributed to their god Mithras, 
and rejecting almost all the sacred books of our religion, 
boldly supplied their place with a new gospel, filled 
with the reveries of his own imagination The sect, 
which he thus founded, did not enjoy a long prosperity, 
being overpowered by the combined hostility of the fol- 
lowers of Christ and of Zoroaster, and Manes was himself 
put to death, probably to gratify the magi. 

Though Manicheism was too extravagant to maintain 
itself long in the minds of men, a»moderated doctrine of 
the same kind was generated from it, which extended 
itself from Armenia into western Europe, where it sub- 
sisted even to the thirteenth century. The sect of the 
Paulicians had its origin in Armenia in the year G53 
when a deacon, who had been a prisoner in Syria, re- 
turning home through that country, requited the kind 
hospitality of an obscure Armeniafi of the Manichean 


himself of the promise of the Comforter, 
but denies that he ever assumed to be 
himself the Comforter. Augustine le- 
n&aiks, that the promises of Christ hod 
furiut»hed the Manicheans with a pretext 
for saying, either that Manes was the 
Comforter, or that the Comforter was in 
Manes. The two propositions are indeed 
very different, as Beausubre has observed, 
the latter being consistent with the su^i- 
poaition of the simple humanity of the 
impostor. He always described himself 
as the apostle of Christ ; but he appears 
to have conceived, agreeably to the re- 
presentation of Musheim, that the Coin- 
fprter was an apostle favoured with an 
efi|)ecial inapiratioa, and not the Holy 
Sj^uit itself. The great error of Manes 
waA, that he supposed matter to be eternal, 
and to possess life, movement, and sensi- 
bility ; fi^m, which it followed, that God 
was not necessary for forming organised 
and aaiosated bodies.*--tHibt. 'de Mani- 
tome i. pb 495. 

iscieeitikalinoit all the books of 


the Old Testament, and from the New 
the Acts of the Apostles ; nor does the 
canon of the sect appear to have admitted 
the second epistle of Peter, the epistle of 
Jude, the second and third of John, or 
the Apocalypse. The Old Testament he 
appears to have rejecteil, because it was 
not consistent with his philosophical sys- 
tem. The Acts of the Apostles he pro- 
bably chose to reject, because it contained 
an account of the fulfilment of the pro- 
mise of the Comforter, though the cause 
may have been simply that this book had 
not in the eastern T:hurch as much autho- 
rity as the gospels and epistles. The 
other parts of the New Testament, which 
he did not acknowledge, were probably 
not in his time, nor long afterwards, ac- 
knowledged by the onental Christians,, 
and on this account prdbably had UQt] 
come Tinder his cOrtsidenttion.-j-Ibid., Uvi ^ 
i. ch. ill. y. ' ' ■>.,*' 

*».Beftras Bicutei,' Bil?i 'Mag.‘ 

tombxyi* 925. * ' ^ 
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sect, by presenting him with copies of the gospels and of 
the epistles of Saint Paul, which he had brought out of 
the country of his captivity. The Armenian, struck by 
the force of truth, rejected his Manicheism for Christi- 
anity, but secretly influenced by the very notions which 
he renounced, he incorporated many of them with his new 
profession'®, and thus became the founder of a new sect 
of heretics, who received their appellation from one 
Paulus a proselyte, and probably cherished it with a 
reference to the name of the apostle, whose epistles they 
especially respected. * , 

Violently persecuted by the imperial court of Constan- 
tinople, this sect was transplanted from Asia into Thrace, 
whence they penetrated into Bulgaria; and in the 
eleventh century, having been again attacked in Thrace, 
they migrated through Hungary and Bavaria, following 
the course of the Daniibc then a great channel of the 
commerce of Constantinople, or took the route of Lom- 
bardy into Swisserland and France. The Albigenses, 
who received their appellation from Albi a town of Lan- 
guedoc, appear to have sprung from these Paulicians, 
and to have retained much of their peculiar doctrine. It 
has even been stated by M. Paris, that they acknowledged 
an antipope or primate, established on the borders of 
Bulgaria, Croatia, and Dalmatia. 


Petrus Siculus has enumerated six 
heresies of the Paulicians. 1. They 
maintained the existence of two deities, 
the one evil and the creator of this 
world, the other good and the author of 
that which is to come. 2. Hiey refused 
to worship the Virgin, and asserted that 
Christ brought his body from heaven. 
3. They rejected the Lord’s Supper. 4. 
They fidso rejected the adoiatioii of the 
crods. 5. They denied the authority of 
the Old Testament; but admitted the 
New, except the epistles of Peter, and 
perhaps the Apocalypse. 6. They did 
pot acknowledge the order of priests.—- 


Hallam’s State of Europe during the 
Middle Ages, vol. ii. p. 528. Mosheim 
has lemarkedj that they were distinguish- 
ed from the Maiiicheans, 1. In not hav- 
ing an ecclesiastical government admi- 
nistered by bishops, priests, and deacons ; 

2. In receiving all the books of the New 
Testament except tlie epistles of Pet^rJ 

3. In having their copies of the Gosfjel 
free from all iiiterjiolation. — Eccles. Hist., 
vol. ii. p. o67. It might be added that 
they rejected the pretended mission df 
Manes. 

Hallam, vol. ii. p. 528, 
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The records of the Romish inquisition, by which the 
Albigeqses were persecuted in common with the Wal- 
denses, sufficiently prove that an important distinction 
existed between the two sects, and that, while the Wal- 
denses were attacked rather as enemies of the temporal 
greatness of the church, the Albigenses were opposed as 
adversaries of its faith, together with its establishments. 
The errors of the Albigenses were however such as 
naturally tended to render them hostile to the corrupt 
practices of that church, for under the influence of their 
Manichean principles they regarded as a duty the ob- 
servance of an austere mortification, and rejected the 
adoration of the cross with the wor^iip of the Virgin. 

Protestant writers have been solicitous to prove, that 
the Albigenses have been traduced by their adversaries 
of the Romish church, and really professed the pure 
principles of Christianity. The historian of the Roman 
empire on the other hand has laboured to prove that the 
reformation has had through them a Mainchean origin. 
The historian is correct in his statement of the origin 
and tenets of this sect, but his inference concerning the 
origin of the reformation is fallacious. Three diflerent 
sects appear to have been engaged together in the resist- 
ance which the abuses of the church of Rome encoun* 
tered in the twelfth century; the Waldcnses, the Arians, 
and the Albigenses. Of these the Waldenses appear to 
have been irreproachable in doctrine, and entitled to be 


?rant quidam Ariani, quidara Mani- 
chaei, quidam etiam W aldcnses sivc Lug- 
dunenses, qiii, licet inter se dissides, 
omnes tamen in animarum perniciem 
colitra fidem catholicam couspirabant ; 
et illi quidem Waldenses contra alios 
acutissime disputant. — Du Cbesne, tome 
V. p. 666.' Alanus, in his second book, 
where he treats of the Waldenses, charges 
them principally with disregarding the 
Authority of the church, and preaching 


without a regular nvission. It is evident 
however from the acts of the Inquisition, 
that they denied the existence of piirga- 
toiy. The difference, made in these re- 
cords between the Waldenses and the 
Manichean sects, shows on the other hand 
that the imputations cast uj)on the latter 
weie not indisciiminate cahimnies. — ^ee 
Limborch, pp. ‘201, 268, Hallum, vol. ii^ 
p. 532. 
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considered as the true fathers of the reformation. The 
Arian descendants of the Goths, and the Paulician sect 
of the Albigenses, were auxiliaries indeed, but were 
united in the same cause only as they were opposed to 
a common adversary. Among themselves these sects, 
however combined in their opposition to Rome, were by 
no means united, the Waldenses strenuously maintain- 
ing their own orthodox opinions against the Arians on the 
one part, and on the other against the Albigenses. Still 
the common war was waged with vigour ; the Waldenses 
combated their adversaries with the persuasive force of 
simple truth, the Arians encountered them with the con- 
fidence of human reasoning, and the Albigenses with th*? 
imposing austerity of Manichean mortification. 

The Waldenses of the French provinces, however 
supported by these other sects, were at length forced 
to yield to persecution ; but in their dispersion they 
sowed more widely the seeds of the future reformation. 
Their dispersion began in the year 1180*^ when Peter 
Waldo of Lyons, who probably had derived his surname 
from the sect to which he belonged, was driven from 
his home by the Roman pontiff and the archbishop of 
Lyons, and compelled to seek a retreat, first in the 
Netherlands and Picardy, and finally in Bohemia. In 
this country he and his followers assisted in preparing 
the people for the preaching of Huss ; and it has ac- 
cordingly been expressly stated, that the Bohemian 
churches, while they acknowledged that Huss had been 
excited by the writings of Wicliffe, considered them- 
selves as having received their doctrines more imme- 
diately from the Waldenses. The final dispersion ^of 
the sectaries of these provinces was effected about a 
half-century afterwards. Raymond VL, earl of Thou- 
louse“, had drawn upon himself, by protecting them, 

* Jj^geXf Ut. i. ch« 25. • Mosheim, cent, xiii. part ii. ch. 5, 
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the tengeanceof the Roman pontiff Innocent Ill.j'Whw ■ 
accordingly in the year 1206 despatched hts' legates toe/ 
crush the rising heresies. From this commencement"- 
was gradually formed the execrable tribunal of' the'* 
Inquisition, completed by the succeeding pontiff in the 
year 1233, the only sure support of a system, which' 
denies to mankind the liberty of thought in regard to 
their most important interests. The original Waldenses 
of the vallies in the mean time retained a sort of 
supremacy over their scattered brethren, being respected 
as the primitive congregations of the sect. To these ' 
vallies accordingly, as to a university, those who were 
intended for holy orders, were sent* to study their pro- 
fession ; and from them missionaries were occasionally 
sent, even into distant countries, to form new churches, 
or to visit and superintend those which had been already 
constituted. 

Together with the heresies generated by the Grecian 
and the oriental philosophy, the false religion of Moham- 
med may also claim to have exercised* some influence in 
assisting the reformation of corrupted Christianity. That 
religion, it has been well observed^*, has been from its 
commencement the unceasing censor of the perversions ■ 
of the Christian faith. Just when the religion of Christ 
was sinking under its manifold abuses, a false religion 
was established in the world with distinguished celebrity,' 
which opposed the utmost simplicity of worship to the 
superstitions of a paganised ritual, its leading tenet of 
the unity of the divine nature to the deififcation of the 
Virgin with a crowd of other saints, and the almost entire 
absence of a priesthood to a numerous, opulent, and ' 
domineering hierarchy. That the dootrirfes of that reli-* ‘ 
gion excited the curiosity of ^ Christians 'is suffiefemdyf 
proved by the fact, that in thevtwel^hu«e«<^ry 'a'FfeWi^i 

“ U-K-er, fiv. i. ■ ■ ■•'•'Pihfe’s Hist, of tthi 3^4, &c. 
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abbot, the friend of Saint Bernard, translated the koran. 
That this curiosity, so awakened, was directed to the 
reformation of the church, may be inferred from the 
prevalence of reforming opinions in those provinces of 
France, which were adjacent to the Spanish frontiers. 
We know indeed that Gerbert, who had resorted to the 
Mohammedans of Spain for instruction, was in the year 
990 so strongly impressed with these opinions, that he 
proclaimed the pontiff to be Anti-Christ, ‘ the man of 
sin,’ mentioned in the Epistle to the Thessalonians ; and 
that from the schools in France, ..which he instituted, 
came Berenger, who in the succeeding age attacked the 
great papal doctrine of transubstantiation. The school- 
men too, whose disputations, vain as they were in them- 
selves, roused from its sleep of ignorance the intellect of 
Europe, received their arguments and their habits of 
contention from the Arabian metaphysicians. 

To the Greek church too some collateral influence has 
been already traced^*, as it affected the minds of tliose, 
who inhabited the*' common border of the two districts, 
in which the supremacy of the patriarch of Constanti- 
nople and that of the Roman pontiff were respectively 
acknowledged. Bohemia, which had been converted 
to the religion of Christ by missionaries of the Greek 
church, but afterwards, on account of its connexion with 
the German empire, adopted the Roman ritual, fluctu- 
ated during about two centuries between the two systems. 
Near the close of the twelfth century, while the people 
of that countfy were in this unsettled state of religious 
observance, the Waldenses, driven by persecution from 
Lyons, arrived among them, and found their minds well 
prepared to listen to their representations of the abuses 
of the church of Rome. The Greek church, however 
distracted by doctrinal dissensions, and disgraced by a 

^ Chapter ii. of this hook. 
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gaudy and idolatrous ceremonial, had been preserved 
from corruption in two important and observable parti- 
culars^ : it permitted the liturgy to be performed in the 
vernacular language of each of the countries, which 
received its tenets, and in the sacrament of the Lord’s 
Supper it administered the cup, together with the bread, 
to the laity. To these peculiarities, which presented 
themselves to the notice of the most illiterate, the Bohe- 
mians had long been exclusively accustomed ; and down 
to the arrival of the Waldenses the lower classes still 
adhered to them, probably with increased attachment on 
account of the efforts employed to establish the contrary 
regulations of the Roman church. >n such a people the 
fugitives found many persons well disposed to embrace 
their principles of dissent. The sect accordingly became 
numerous, and subsisted to the beginning of the fifteenth 
century, when many of its members attached themselves 
to the party of separatists formed by the preaching of 
Huss in the beginning of the fifteenth century®’. 

It was natural that a country, in which materials of 
resistance had been thus brought together, should become 
the scene of the earliest struggle of continental reforma- 
tion. Accordingly a century before Luther, John Huss 
and Jerome of Prague, having had their zeal excited by 
the writings of Wicliffe®®, the English patriarch of reli- 
gious reformation, preached openly in Bohemia the ne- 
cessity of a formal separation from the church of Rome. 


The cause of the former of these dis- 
tioctions probably was that the Greek 
languajve continued to be the living speech 
of the Greeks, whereas the Latin, having 
ceased to be the language of Italy, was 
beconjc peculiar to the clergy. The 
cause of the other was probably that the 
Greek church had not admitted the doc- 
trine of transubstantiation, of which the 
retrenchment of the cup appears to have 
been a consequence* XVansukatantiation 
was the peci^ar heresy of the western 


church. This may have been sufficient 
to cause the Greeks id reject it. 

^ Mosheim, cent. iv. part n. ch. iii. 

^ It has been observed by the transla- 
tor of Mosheim, that this must be uuder- 
stood only in relation to the papal 
hierarchy, the despotism of the court of 
Rome, and the corruptions of the clergy, 
it being certain that Huss adhered to the 
most superstitious doctrines of the church, 
as appears by two sermons, which he bad 
prepared for the council of Constance.— 
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Not was this a transient effort®* speedily and effectually 
suppressed, for in this same country, a century after 
Luther, arose from the same cause that memorable war 
of thirty years, which terminated in the treaty of West- 
phalia, the grand adjustment of the political interests of 
the west. 

To these general considerations of predisposing causes 
must be added that of the personal character of one dis- 
tinguished individual, whose authority, acknowledged in 
the Roman church, afforded a powerful support to the 
leaders of the reformation. The existence of an indivi- 
dual so peculiarly characterised as Augustine, occurring 
in the latter part of "die fourth century, just as those cor- 
ruptions were beginning to prevail, against which in the 
time of the reformation his doctrine of justification by 
faith was found to be the most effectual antidote, may 
.surely be regarded as an event deserving attention in an 
examination of the causes of that great revolution. The 
doctrine of Augustine, not disavowed as the faith of 
Rome, when it was not yet too much perverted by the 
vain contrivances of priestcraft to consider human efforts 
as insufficient for salvation, remained through the dark 
ages of ignorance a beacon to warn the reflecting from 
the errors of superstitious observances ; and among the 
friars of the Augustinian order at last was found the man, 
who boldly and successfully arraigned the system, which 
had substituted these observances for the genuine means 
of salvation. The great question indeed between the 
reformers arfd the Romanists was, whether salvation 
could be attained by the various devices of superstition 

So far mdoed was it from being trail- years are past, he adds, since above ten 
sient, that the Hussites have been repre- thousand farmers made a little stand to 
wtilteiil aa very numerous in Bohemia ut recover their freedom of opinion, liut they 
a nt)t distant periixl. Some think, says were soon (juieted, and the thing had no 
lliesbeck, that a fourth part of the in- further consequences. — Travels through 
habitants are of this sect, which was also Germany, voL i. p. 412. Hubl, 1787. 
spread widely in Moravia. Scarce four 
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and prieBtcraft, or must depend wholly on the merits 
and the intercession of Christ. Fortunately for the 
reformation it happened, that this father, acknowledged 
and reverenced in the church of Rome, had long before 
established the doctrine, that merely human etforts, even 
of moral righteousness, must be unavailing ; and the 
principle applied itself with yet greater force to the 
numerous observances, which had been substituted by 
the priesthood for the reasonable service of a Christian. 

This eminent man was born in the Roman province of 
Africa, and appears tcvhave inherited all the vehemence 
of character, which is believed to belong to the inhabit- 
ants of that region. In his youth his ardent spirit, 
gratified with the pretended solution of difficulties, en- 
gaged him in the heresy of the Manicheans, to which 
he continued attached during several years, until he was 
at length recalled to the orthodox faith by the sermons 
of Ambrose, which he heard at Milan. With the zeal 
of a proselyte he then became a champion of the church 
against the heresy, which he had been persuaded to 
abandon, arguing strenuously for the freedom of the 
human will in opposition to the fatalism of the Mani- 
cheans, who represented every man as having two souls^®, 
the one derived from the evil principle, and therefore 
necessarily doomed to destruction, the other, having 
sprung from the good principle, as certainly destined to 
happiness. Early however in the fifth century he felt 
himself called to another controversy by the very dif- 
ferent heresy of Pelagius, a British monk, who main- 
tained that our nature had experienced no corruption 
and required not any internal assistance of the divine 
spirit, for attaining to the highest degrees of piety and 
virtue, though by external grace it might be usefully 

" Hist, de Manicliie, tome ii. p. 420. *' MosTieiro, cent, y, ^att u. cii. 
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excited to exertion. Pelagius, who had gone into Pales- 
tine, was protected by the bishop of Jerusalem, whose 
attachment to the principles of Origen disposed him to 
countenance the new doctrine, and he was even declared 
by the Roman pontiff to be sound in the faith. Augus- 
tine however, at the head of the bishops of Africa, was 
steady in his opposition ; the pontiff was induced by his 
representations to relinquish the opinion, which he had 
pronounced ; and the doctrine of Pelagius was condemned 
and suppressed by the authority of the Roman see. In 
this other controversy Augustine, attacked the freedom 
of the human will as strenuously, as he had before main- 
tained it against Manichean fatalism, and was hurried 
into the use of language, which was understood to imply, 
that God had predestinated not only the punishment of 
sinners, but also the crimes for which it was to be in- 
flicted. This interpretation of his doctrine however he 
vehemently denied, and employed all his influence in 
procuring its rejection. 

While all thiii various enginery was prepared for 
shaking the dominion of the papacy, that dominion was 
itself subjected to the action of interior causes of decay, 
which enfeebled its resistance. In the thirteenth century 
it had attained its greatest prosperity which may 
indeed be considered as having been continued through 
the whole of that age, having begun with Innocent III. 
and ended with Boniface VIII. The former of these 
two pontiffs, whose papacy began that century had 
been successful in accomplishing the three great enter- 
prises of the papal ambition. He first of the pontiffs 
acquired a dominion over Rome and the central parts 
of Italy ; by the Latin conquest of Constantinople, and 
the submission of Bulgaria and Armenia^ he attained the 

“ Hallam’s State of Europe during “ lbid.> p. 57. 
the Middle Ages, vol. ii. p. 63. 
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general supremacy of the Christian, church ; and he 
realised, after the lapse of more than a hundred years, 
the bold pretension of Gregory VII. to the general 
control of princes, asserting to the papacy the same 
superiority over their power, which the great luminary 
of the day maintains over the lesser luminaries of the 
night. But this ecclesiastical domination contained 
within itself principles of dissolution, even more than 
political empires, its consistency and strength being 
wholly dependent on opinion. The wealth and pomp 
and ambition of the hierarchy offended the good sense 
and the piety of the laity, and even incurred the severe 
reproaches of the mendicant orderg of the church ; the 
papal power became at length the object of the great 
schism, which was begun in the year 1378, and during 
fifty years exhibited to the astonished nations of the west 
two, or even three pontiffs, denouncing their anathemas 
in their mutual contention ; and the clergy were gene- 
rally alienated from the see of Rome by the partiality, 
which was there manifested for the* mendicant orders, 
by the continually increasing encroachments on tin; 
rights of ecclesiastical patronage, and by the oppressive 
demands of money, required as the revenue of the spiri- 
tual empire. 

It seems indeed that the temporal dominion of Rome®\ 
fii’St fully established by Innocent III., enfeebled the 
spiritual influence of the papacy, by exhibiting it as a 
political power engaged in the ordinary contentions of 
ambition, and employing the ordinary measures of 
aggression and resistance. In the three centurie.s, 
which have succeeded the Reformation, the possession 
of the Roman principality has maintained the dignity 
of the papacy, by preserving the pontiff from becoming 
dependent on any of the sovereigns of Europe ; but in 

^ Hallam’s State of Europe during the Middle Ages, voL ii. pp, 122; 123. 
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eatUer times, when a spiritual empire was raised on the 
basis of religious opinion, an abstraction from temporal 
ambition, in a nominal dependence on the empire, was 
ttibre favourable to the exaltation of the papacy, than 
-a direct engagement in the politics of Italy. This part 
then of tlie successes of Innocent III. appears to have 
acted with a double influence on the papacy, one im- 
mediate, the other remote, but each accommodated to 
the circumstances of its own period, though neither was 
contemplated by that able and ambitious pontiif. The 
immediate influence served to discredit the papacy as 
a spiritual dominion, and thus to facilitate the Ileforma- 
tion ; the remote operation made provision for the inde- 
pe ndence of the papacy in those later ages, in which 
the formidable pretensions of tlie pontiti's were reduced 
to little more than a pre-eminence in ecclesiastical dig- 
nity. The engagement in the [)olitical intt'rosts of Italy 
produced its natural effect, in bringing forward base 
and unworthy men, eager to avail themselves of the 
opportunitv of graisfying an intriguing ambition. It is 
accordingly observable, that in the latter part of the 
fifteenth century the papal throne was dislionoured by 
the extreme profligacy of the pontiffs, especially of tin; 
notorious Alexander Vl. From the termination of the 
schism, turning their attention wholly to schemes of 
temporal aggrandisement of themselves, or of their 
kindred, the pontitis forgot the spiritual character, which 
constituted the real power of their see, and while they 
were caballing for their own worldly purposes, prepared 
the way for the Reformation. 

The necessity of reforming the church was at length 
'Very generally felt even by those who were not at all 
';dia^seij to secede from it, and various efforts were ex- 
erted’ by then! for the purpose; but the result served 
only to demonstrate the necessity of some important 
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change in the ecclesiastical constitution of Europe. When 
the papal schism had outraged every serious mind, a 
council was convened, first at Pisa, afterwards at Con- 
stance, to remedy the alarming disorder of the hierarchy. 
The latter of these assemblies which met in the year 
1414 , adopted very decisive measures, according to the 
light which it possessed ; it struck deadly blows at the 
supreme dominion of the papacy, but did nothing for 
the general amendment of the church. Constituted on 
a more deinocratical plan than had been observed for 
ages in ecclcsiastical^councils, this assembly proclaimed 
that by divine right it ])ossesscd authority in matters of 
faith, and in the reformation of the church, to which 
even the pontiff was obliged to submit, thus denying to 
him his infallibility and supreme dominion, which were 
thenceforward to be exercised by councils convened at 
stated times This formidable assault was however 
eluded without much difficulty, as it was easy for the 
pa])al party to avail themselves of the jealousies of the 
several nations, of which the council was composed; 
and though the council of Basle, assembled in the year 
1433 , proceeded in the spirit of that of Constance to 
abolish various abuses of the papal authority, yet having 
b{K?n induced by the resistance of the pontiff to depose 
him from his dignity, and to renew the schism by the 
election of another person to the papacy, it lost the 


Ilallain, vol. ii. p. 106. 

In this council, besides the bishops, 
sat and voted, not only the chiefs of mo- 
nasteries, but the ambassadors of all 
C’hnstian ])rinces, the deputies of univer- 
sities, a multitude of inferior theologians, 
and even doctors of law. It was agreed 
that the ambassadors could not vote upon 
articles of faith, but only on (piestions 
relative to the settlement of the church. 
But ecclesiastics of the second order were 
allowed to vote generally. To coun- 
teract also the superior number of the 
Italian bishops, the council was divided 


into four nations, the Italian, the Ger- 
man, the French, and the English, with 
equal rights. The Spaniaids, who after- 
wards acceded to thfc council, were admit- 
ted as a filth nation. — liist. du Concile 
de CJonstance, tome ii. p. 30, &c. Amst., 
1727. 

Another was to be assembled at the 
end of five years, a third at the end of 
seven more, and from that time a council 
was regularly to be convened at the end 
of each interval of ten. — Hullam, vol. li. 
p. 109. 
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support of the princes of Europe, and frustrated the 
project of imposing permanent limitations on the papal 
power by councils periodically convened. 

These councils have left to the world no reason for 
regretting the failure of the plan. The abuses of the 
papal supremacy might perhaps have been reduced, or 
even suppressed ; but the spiritual domination would 
have been only transferred from a pope to a council, and 
no encroachment of ecclesiastical dominion would have 
been restrained, no corruption of faith or worship would 
have be('n purified. The council of Constance has even 
rendered itself for ever infamous® by solemnly recogni- 
sing the abominably principle, that no faith should be 
obs(!rved with IIuss to the prejudice of the catholic reli- 
gion — a memorable example and demonstration of the 
utter inability of tlu'. church of Rome to efl’ect its own 
reformation. Governments, as well as councils, have 
resisted®, in a greater or less de^gree*, the usurpations of 
the papacy, and the domestic usurpations of the clergy 
have also in some i;ountries of the church of Rome been 
controlled in subordination to the interest of the state ; 
but the subjugation of the human mind in all its spiritual 
concerns was of the essence of that church, and accord- 
ingly to maintain it by persecution was dcjemed a sacred 
duty, and fidelity pronounced to be a crime. Nor was 
this odious principle avowed only by a council on one 


^ Gerson, the most eminent theolo- 
gian of his age, and the coryphcBiis of the 
paity, which opposed the transalpine 
principles, was deeply concerned in this 
atrocious business.’ — liallain, vol. ii. p. 
112 . 

^ England, the earliest and the most 
steady opponent of Home, prepared her- 
self m this manner for that temperate 
and orderly separation, w’hich was after- 
wards accomplished. Germany, baffled 
in her efforts for independence, prepared 
the occasion for the statement of the hun- 


dred grievances, presented to Adrian VI. 
by the diet of Nuremberg. France so 
moderated the control oi the churcli, as to 
render its authoiity tolerable and conse- 
quently peimaiient. Spam, adopting iii 
the latter part of the thiiteenth century a 
great part of the decretals into her na- 
tional code, trained her people on the 
other hand to become the slaves of the 
clergy, when the accession of the emperor 
Charles V. should have connected that 
country with the empire, and with the 
papacy. 
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solitary occasion, but had before “ been substantially 
established in the decretals, the code of the papal domi- 
nion, and had been expressly announced by a pontiff 

Nor was the corruption of the church limited to per- 
sons placed in exalted stations, and therefore exposed to 
all the strong temptations of worldly ambition. That 
the church, as an ecclesiastical system, had become inca- 
pable of communicating and maintaining a sentiment of 
religion among men, and was in truth at once unworthy 
and unable to exist longer in its actual condition, we have 
the unquestionable, testimony of Bellarmiiu', its ablest 
defender, borne too in the presence of its adversaries, for 
h(“ wrote after the reformation. For some* years,’ says 
lu'^^, ‘ before the Lutheran and Calvinistic heresies were 
published, there was not (as contemporary authors tes- 
tify) any severity in ecclesiastical judicatories, any dis- 
cipline with regard to morals, any knowledge of sacred 
literature, any reverence for divine things ; there was not 
almost any religion remaining.’ If in these respects the 
church of Rome has since been in tiny degree amended, 
we must attribute it to the salutary influence of an alarm- 
ing secession. 

When so many causes had co-operated to form a nu- 
merous party of Christians adverse to the corruptions of 
the church of Rome, the special preservation of a small 
number of uncorrupted Christians, the Arian doctrine, 
of the descendants of the Goths, the Manichean tenets 
of the Paulicians, the anti-idolatrous spirit of the Ara- 


It was established in the decretals, 
that an oath disad\ aiitaj^cous to the 
chuich is not binding. Urban VI., ad- 
vanced to the papacy in the year 1378, 
issued the following solemn and general 
declaration against keeping faith with 
heretics ; Attendentes ^uod huinsmodi 
confoederationes, colligation es, et liga3 sen 
conventiones, factae cum hujusmodi haere- 
ticis seu schismaticis, postquam tales 


effect! erant, sunt temerarlje, illicit^*, et 
t/fso jure nullfc (etsi forte ante ipsuiuni 
lapsiim in schisma, seu hajresim, initac, 
beu facta» fiiisbent) etiam si foreiit juia 
meiito vel fide data firmat<E, aut confir- 
matione apostohea, vel quacunque firmi- 
tate alia. roboratsD, postquam tales, ut- 
praimittitur, sunt effecti. — ^Rymer, t. vii. 
pp 352, 353, 

Concio xxviii. Op., tom. vi. 



bian imppsturp, the distiDctsa^ss lof. the usages of the 
Greek* church, Bod the personal character and peculiar 
circanastances of Augustine ; and when that church had 
both'iexcited by the enormity of its abuses the displeasure 
of le, very serious mind, and by actual trial had proved its 
owjn inability to effect the reformation, wliich all good 
p>en desired; it pleased the Almighty ruler of the world 
to bring forward, as the chief agent in this most import- 
ant, work, an obscure monk in a distant region, who was 
beyond the influence of most of these causes*^, but, catch- 
ing in his monastic seclusion the first glimpses of the 
divine light of truth, was urged by the intemperance of 
his adversaries to que,stion their authority, and uninten- 
tionally to become the reformer of Europe. 

Perhaps in all the various combinations of the history 
of the world none is more remote from the anticipations 
of human conjecture, than that the reformer of the church 
should appear in such circumstances. It would natu- 
rally be expected, that the change would be commenced 
among those, who had previously manifested the strongest 
spirit of resistance. Yet how evidently do wc noAV per- 
ceive the advantage of that very different combination of 
events, which could not have been foreseen ! If the 
leader of the reformation had arisen among the Bohe- 
mians, what could have occurred but a repetition of the 
violence, which a century before had distracted their 
country ? When however this important individual ap- 
peared first in a monastery of a distant province, remote 
from all the irritations of preceding struggles, and slowly 
emancipating himself by the efforts of his own mind from 
the thraldom of his monastic habits, he might rejoice 

** Even in tlie year 1523, wlien Bome of tioning some particulars, in which he con- 
theBohemianscame to him, and explained ceived that their doctrine required cor- 
their doctrine of the Lord’s Supper, ho rection. — Seckendorf, Comment, de Lu- 
declared that he only then ceased to con- theranismo, lib. i. p. 276. Lipsiae, 1694. 
cider them as heretics, still however men- 
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indeed when he discovered, that' so 'many persons con- 
sented with him in the opinions^, which he had been 
gradually led to form for himself, but he could be subject 
to no extrinsic influence, which might excite him to 
forget the moderation essential to a sound and useful 
change of the ecclesiastical arrangements of Europe. 
The predispositions, which have been examined, gave 
strength to the cause ; the estrangement of the leader 
from much of their operation gave it temperance and 
utility. 


He expressed his approbation of 
their o[)iinons relative to the nature and 
persons of the Divinity, the mediation of 
('hiist, and the office and power of the 
Holy Spirit; and he commended them 
for havinjjj rejected the traditions of men, 
jnir^atorj', mawses instituted on account 
of purgatory, and the worship of saints : 
but he blamed them for denying the real 


presence of the body of Christ in the sa- 
crament of the Lord’s Supper, and also 
the faith of infants in baptiMn. for con- 
necting*chanty with a saving faith in the 
work oi jiistiffcation, for acknowledging 
seven sacraments, and for prohibiting the 
marriage of the clergy. — Seckendorf, 
Comment, de Lutheramsiuo, lib. i. p* '^6. 
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BOOK IIL 

REVIEW OF MODERN HISTORY FROM THE REFORMATION TO 
THE REVOLUTION OF ENGLAND. 


CHAPTER 1. 

Of the hiatory of GermaDy^ from the commencement of the reign of 
Charles V, in the year 1519, to his abdication in the year 1556. 

The Reformafion which had beej? begun by Luther in the jear 1517, decided by the 
decree of Worms. — Wars with France and Turkey begun, 1521. — Hundred Cirie- 
vances of Germany, 1522. — The Lutheians begin to associate, 1523, — League 
of the Roman-Catholics, 1524. — League of the Lutherans: Hungary and lio- 
hemia again acquired by the Austrian family, 1526. — Rome taken and plundered, 
1527. — Piotestation of the Lutherans against the decree of the diet of Spire, and 
name of Protestants assumed : the Tiiiks besiege Vienna, 1521). — ('onfession of 
Augsburg : extinction of Italian independence, 1530 — Ferdinand king of the 
Romans, 1531. — League of the Protestants at Sinalkalde, 1.53G. — League of the 
Roman-Cathohes at Nurembeig, 1538. — Order of Jesuits instituted, 1540. — Calvin 
establishes his system at tfeiieva, 1541. — Council of Trent assembled, 1545. — 
Death of Luther : the league of Sinalkalde take aims, 1546. — The Prott'stants of 
Germany league with Fiance, 1551. — ^The Peace of Passau, 1552 — The Reforma- 
tion established in Germany, 1555. — Abdication of Charles V., 1556, 


Tiik history of the formation of a system of balanced 
power is divisible into three periods, the Italian, the 
German, and the French. The Italian period, which^ 
has been already considered, was of a very short dura- 
tion, having been begun by Lorenzo de’ Medici in the 
year 1480, and terminated by his death in the year 1492. 
The German period, to which the Italian had been pre- 
paratory, may be regarded as having commenced with 
the struggle between the emperor Charles V. and Francis 
I. of France in the year 1521, and as having extended 
from that time to the year 1088, when the establishment 


^ Book ii. chap. i. 
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of William III. on the throne of these countries consti- 
tuted a new epoch in the policy of Europe. The third 
period, which arose out of the second, and forms the 
consummation of this view of history, comprehended the 
years which intervened between the advancement of 
William and the revolution of France, or a complete 
century. The interval between the first and second 
period was occupied by those Italian struggles, which 
served to engage the other countries of Europe in the 
policy of Italy, and to discipline them to the practice of 
its arrangements. No such interruption, however, was 
necessary between the second and third, as the latest 
system was but a new modification^ of that, by which it 
liad been preceded, and the change was immediately 
accomplished by the interposition of a new agent, the 
British government. 

The second period, embracing one hundred and sixty- 
seven years, is the subject of the present book. Of this 
period, denominated German, because Germany was 
during that time the predominant oountry of Europe, 
and the object of the general apprehension, much the 
greater part was employed in the slow and gradual for- 
mation of the system, which was completed only in the 
year 1(!48 by the treaty of Westphalia, or rather in the 
year 1GG9 by the treaty of the Hague, which perfected 
tlie arrano-ements beg^un in the negociations of the 
former. For the actual subsistence of the system, there- 
fore, only forty, or rather only nineteen years, can be 
allow'^ed. This w'ould be a short duration, indeed, if the 
period had not been introductory to another, as the 
Italian period of twelve years had been to the German. 

The great agent in the German period of the fede- 
rative policy of Europe was the reformation of religion, 
by which the grand division of Roman-Catholics and 
Protestants was introduced into its political relations. 
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Germany had been prepared for the formation of a fede- 
rative system by the loose combination of the parts of its 
monarchy, which constituted rather a league of distinct 
states, connected under a common chief, than a single 
government. It had also acquired from Italy some 
knowledge and practice of those federal combinations, 
by which Lorenzo de’ Medici had endeavoured to sustain 
the independence of his native Florence. But these 
were merely predispositions, and required that some 
active principle should be introduced, which might array 
two great combinations of states in mutual opposition, 
and urge them to the most strenuous efibrts. Such an 
opposition of parties, was furnished by the separation of 
a considerable portion of Europe from the communion of 
the church of Rome. At this period, for the first time, 
a German historian^ remarks, princes were enabled to 
bring foreign politics before their assemblies of states, 
and hope for a speedy assistance : and the author of a 
recent French publication has observed®, that the original 
principle of the bulance of power in Europe, however 
it was afterwards modified by new circumstances, was 
nothing but the opposition of the Catholic and Protestant 
parties. An opposition of religious principles influ- 
enced every class, and gave even to every individual a 
direct and personal interest in the foreign policy of his 
country. 

Many causes had constituted Germany a favourable 
scene for beginning the reformation, as for originating 
that federativQ policy, to which the religious revolution 
was thus necessary. The ancient and continued contests, 
between the popes and the emperors had disposed the 
miaidsof many to resist the pretensions of the papacy;, 
the degree of success, which had been attained by the 

* Schillet'i Hi»t. of the Thirty Years’ ® Essay on the Reforwaliott, by Vll- 
War, vol. i. p. 9. Dull. 1800. lers, p. 270. Lond. 1805.' ' * 
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pontiffs in the prosecution of their claims, had encoifl- 
raged them^ to aggravate the abuses of their dominion, 
and thus to prepare the people for receiving impressions 
unfavourable to their religion : and the distribution of 
the country into numerous jurisdictions, almost inde- 
pendent of the imperial authority, afforded opportunities 
of protection and safety for the preachers of reformation, 
which could not exist in a more simple constitution of 
government. In the most remote part of this country 
was the electorate of Saxony, a district so considerable, 
that the imperial crowjn was offered to the elector by hiS 
colleagues in the electoral dignity, who were apprehen- 
sive of the power of the two more formidable claimants ; 
and this district was ruled by a prince so wise and mo- 
derate, that he refused the profiered diadem, recom- 
mending the election of Charles, in preference to Francis- 
This elector too had recently founded a university at Wit- 
tenberg, in which Luther, a monk of the Augustinian order, 
had been appointed professor, first of philosophy, and 
afterwards of theology. In a situaifion so peculiarly 
favourable to his success, the professor began his career 
of reformation with opposing the practical abuses of in- 
dulgences ; and in this his earliest effort his high cha- 
racter procured for him the support even of the monastic 
society, to which he belonged, and co-operated with the 
suggestions of a sound policy in disposing the elector 
himself to give him protection. 

An extraordinary combination of circumstances proved 
favourable to the beginning and progress of Luther’s 
reformation. The immediate crisis was rendered parti- 
cularly favourable by the death of the emperor Maxi 
milian, for that event devolved upon the frietidly ^elector ‘ 

* This is amply proved by the state- of the new opinions were far from heinjf 
meut of the centum gravamina^ presented the most numerous or powerful party, 
to the poiMiRia y«ar 1523^ the Hist, of Qhaillfes Vj,vo 1. ^ 299i<* i vri 

diet of Nuremberg, in wbiih Uo^patroew ‘‘url ' U ■( i 

VOL. Ill, 
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of Saxony ^ tlie vicariat of that part of the empire, and at 
the same time diverted the attention of the Roman pontiif 
from so obscure a contest to the more considerable and 
pressing interest, which he felt in the election of an 
emperor. During the interregnum, which lasted more 
than five months, the opinions of Luther were propagated 
without control. The Roman pontiff too, having during 
more than a year afterwards deferred the adoption of de- 
cisive measures, gave Luther such an opportunity of ex- 
amining the proceedings and principles of the court of 
Rome, as determined him to undertake a reformation, 
not only of practice, but also of doctrine ; and® when at 
length he was condemned by a decree of the empire, the 
execution of the decree was hindered, partly by the multi- 
plicity of occupation, in which the commotions of Spain, 
and the wars of Italy and the Netherlands, involved and 
embarrassed the emperor, partly by the singular precau- 
tion of his friend the elector of Saxony, who caused him 
to be carried into captivity, and detained in an unknown 
confinement. The circumstances of his own mind also 
were not less favourable, for to the gradual progress 
of his religious discoveries he owed his success ; his 
hearers were imperceptibly carried forward from one step 
to another, and the Roman pontiff was restrained from 
resorting at once to measures of severity, which might 
have stifled the reformation in its birth’. 

It is natural to enquire, why the emperor was not in- 
fluenced by the same considerations, which disposed the 
elector of Stixony to be the protector of Luther, even 
before he became his disciple. As emperor of Germany 
he was the political rival of the Roman pontiff, and he 
must have felt more deeply, in proportion to his more 

• ® Hist, of Charles V., vol. ii. p. 135. empire. 

The elector Palatine and the elector of ® Ibid., p. 180. 

Saxony were the ordinary vicars of the ^ Ibid., p. 144. 
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extended authority, the grievances of ecclesiastical 
usurpation. Why then did not the German reformation 
comprehend the whole territory of the empire, like the 
change of religion effected in the northern kingdoms of 
Denmark and Sweden, instead of being limited to certain 
provinces, and disowned by the sovereign ? The answer 
to the question® has been already given by the historian, 
in remarking that the various and scattered dominions of 
Charles, and the impending hostilities of Francis, ren- 
dered it indispensably important to him to secure the 
friendship of the pontiff. A most extraordinary concur- 
rence of contingencies had united in his person the suc- 
cessions of Austria, the Netherlands, 'and Spain, so that 
he could not consider the question of a reformation merely 
as the sovereign of the empire, and for his other domi- 
nions he could not hazard the enterprise. 

Another enquiry here presents itself, which belongs to 
the present investigation. How would the general in- 
terests of Europe have been affected, if Charles had not 
by a double inheritance become the sovereign of these 
various and scattered dominions, but, possessing only the 
empire, had adopted the princijdes of the Saxon elector, 
and supported Luther in separating from the Roman see ? 
This question may be answered from the consideration of 
the importance of the mutual opposition of Protestants 
and Roman-Catholics, as the generating principle of a 
system of political equilibrium, begun within the govern- 
ment of Germany. If the whole empire had become 
protestant, there would have been within it* no such di- 
vision of religious parties, as appears to have been 
required for giving being to the struggles, which were 
concluded by the adjustments of the treaty of West- 
phalia. 

It may indeed be questioned, whether the reformation 

Hist, of Charles V., vol. ii, p. 176. 
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could, in a religious view, have been well established 
in Germany, if it had not experienced from the power of 
the emperor a resistance, which restrained its leaders 
within the bounds of moderation. Melancthon has on 
more than one occasion® expressed his apprehension of 
the violence, which the clergy would probably suffer from 
the princes, and yet more from the nobles, bred as these 
had been in forests and stables, if they were not re- 
strained by the hierarchy and the emperor ; and he has 
declared his persuasion, that the two great chiefs of the 
Protestants would probably have contended among them- 
selves, and that many divisions would have ensued 
among their followers. The interest of religion was 
therefore coincident with the political interest of Europe, 
both being most effectually promoted by the adherence 
of the emperor to the see of Rome. 

The character of Luther was singularly compounded 
of a fearless courage in conduct, and a cautious and even 
diffident timidity of opinion. Driven'® early into the mo- 
nastic life by the shock experienced at the sudden death 
of a friend, killed by lightning at his side, he appears 
to have been disciplined by it to habits of patient sub- 
mission, while his native boldness bade defiance to per- 
sonal danger. In that situation also he found various 
excitements of a purer faith. The monastery, in which 
he sought a retreat, being of the Augustinian order, he 
naturally acquired a respect for the writings of Augus- 
tine, which were adverse to the actual state of the church ; 
in the second year after he had entered it, he discovered 
a Latin bible, and then for the first time learned, that there 
were other passages of scripture, besides those which were 
recited in the daily offices of the church : soon afterwards, 
being visited in sickness by an aged monk, he received 


® Schmidt, tom. vii. p. 488. 


Seckendorf, lib. i. p. 18, 19. 
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from him the doctrine of the remission of sins through 
faith, and was from that time indefatigable in searching 
the sacred scriptures and the works of the patron of his 
order. Still he had no idea of questioning the faith of 
the church of Rome, and seven years elapsed before he 
was, as he has himself represented, forced into an open 
opposition by the impossibility of retreating Slowly 
and with difficulty did he emancipate himself from the 
persuasion, that he was bound to submit his opinions to 
the dictation of the visible church. This persuasion 
was however'® much shaken by a mission, on which he 
had been despatched to Rome for the determination of 
some disputed matters of discipline relative to his order, 
having in the ecclesiastical capital of Christendom'® been 
disgusted by the abandoned morals and the irreligion of 
the clergy, though he could not yet cease to consider 
them as the rulers of his faith. Luther has been censured 
as coarse and violent, when he was at length engaged in 
the great struggle of the reformation ; ljut with more mo- 
deration he could not have held on his way through the 
difficulties, which opposed him'*, and with all his violence 
he was most adverse to the principle of maintaining by 
arms the cause of religious truth '®. 


“ Seckendorf, lib. i. p. 38. 

Bower’s Life of Luther, p. 20, 21. 
Lond. 1813. 

He used often aftenvards to ex- 
claim, that he would not, for the value of a 
thousand florins, have missed the instruc- 
tion aflbrded him by the journey to Rome. 
Ibid., p. 2 1 . It is remarkable that Wic- 
liffe had the advantage of receiving a si- 
milar lesson. 

Luther in a confidential letter writes 
thus of himself : — Solor tamen meipsum, 
quod existimem, imo sciam, patrem ilium 
laradias c^estem, pro magnitudine su® 
domfls, etiam opus habere uno et altero 
servo, duro contra duros^ et aspero contra 
asperoSj veluti malo cuneo in males nodes. 
Epist. Lutheri, ed. Budd., p. 193. Eras- 
mus applied to him a commendation, as- 
signed by the ancient proverb to Hercules, 


Cimon, and other illustrious characters, 
axof^^oi ^8v, aWa rk p.iyir» iyet^g, — Me- 
laiicthon's Funeral Oration. 

Before the meeting held at Smal- 
kade the elector of Saxony demanded of 
Luther, whether it were lawful to form a 
league for the defence of religion. The 
reply of Luther was, that he could not ad- 
vise an alliance, and would rather die ten 
times, than cause that a war should be 
excited for the gospel. — Seckendorf, lib. 
ii, p, 141. Two years afterwards, how- 
ever, he yielded to the suggestion, tliat 
the emperor had so abused Ins comtitu- 
tional powers, that the states were justi- 
fied by the constitution of the empire in 
entering into a defensive alliance for the 
protection of that religious truth, which 
they were bound to preserve to their sub- 
jects. — Ibid., lib, iii. p. 10. 
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The occasion of the reformation, it is well known, was 
furnished by the gross aggravation of the indulgences of 
the church, which had been early in their origin, though 
slow and gradual in the progress to their last prodigious 
enormity. In their commencement indulgences^® were 
merely mitigations of the penances imposed by the church, 
conceded to the recommendations of martyrs and confes- 
sors. They were however so speedily abused, that early 
in the third century Tertullian complained of the fraudu- 
lent contrivances, by which the discipline of the church 
was already evaded. But the practice was not very widely 
extended, nor employed as an engine of power, until the 
crusades had excited the pontiffs to employ every expe- 
dient, for collecting a force sufficient to encounter their 
infidel adversaries. The crusaders being considered as 
men engaged in the immediate service of the church, it 
was deemed reasonable that they should be encouraged 
in their arduous and hazardous enterprise by a plenary 
indulgence, extended to a remission of all sins, and the 
boon was afterwards granted to all, who, without en- 
gaging personally in the service, should provide sub- 
stitutes for these wars of religion. The indulgences, 
thus granted to those who opposed the infidels of the 
east, were afterwards allowed to them, who encountered 
the domestic enemies of the church, the heretics of the 
west : the institution of jubilees, the first of which was 
celebrated in the year 1300, converted them into an ex- 
pedient for supporting and enriching the see of Rome, in- 
dulgences being granted to all, who should on such oc- 
casions repair to the papal residence : and the accelerated 
return of these festivals, the interval being successively 
reduced from a hundred^’ to fifty, to thirty-three and to 

Hist, of the Reformation, by Beau- years, in which he charges the angels to 
lobre, vol. i. p. 8. Lond. 1801. transport to heaven those who should die 

There is extant an edict of Clement in this pilgrimage. — Sleidani Comment., 
VI., who reduced the interval to fitly p.620. Franco^ 1610. 
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twenty-five years, so multiplied the distribution of these 
favours of the papacy, that it became an ordinary measure 
of ecclesiastical finance. Originally they had been issued 
by the bishops ; but at the commencement of the crusades 
the power was claimed by the pontiffs as the exclusive 
prerogative of the Roman see, at which time the ple- 
nitude of the papal power transformed them from re- 
missions of ecclesiastical penances into remissions of the 
pains of purgatory. In support of this pretension it was 
urged, that the superabundant merit of the saints consti- 
tuted a stock, from which the pontiff could at pleasure 
transfer portions to sinners. As the sufficiency of this 
stock might be questioned, the infiflite merits of Christ 
were added to those of the saints; but, as^® it was not 
easy to persuade mankind, that the free gift of Christ 
could be purchased with money, the chief reliance was 
placed on the satisfaction of the saints. Penance was 
mentioned for the sake of form ; money however was 
alone required, or at the most some external perfor- 
mances, which it was even then permitted to redeem. 

Offensive to every moral and religious feeling as the 
abuse of indulgences had already become, it was aggra- 
vated by Leo X., who had been advanced to the papacy 
in the year 1513. Splendid in his expenditure, he soon 
discovered that his finances were inadequate to the supply 
of his wants, especially as he was charged with the task 
of completing the great church of saint Peter, which his 
predecessor had begun to build. To proclaim a sale of 
indulgences was on this occasion suggested to him, as 
the easiest and most effectual expedient for replenishing 
the exhausted coffers of the papacy ; and it was accord- 
ingly published in the year 1516, the sale being urged, 
especially in Saxony, with an eagerness which disre- 
garded and outraged every principle of religion, apd 

Beausobre. voL i. n. 1.?. 14. 
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every feeling of decorum. So destitute of shame was 
Tetzel, the papal agent, that a German bishop declared 
his persuasion, that this would be the last vender of such 
a commodity Absolution was given for future sins, 
equally as for the past, and thus indulgences were con- 
verted into licences for violating the commands of God. 

This was not an incidental abuse, which might provoke 
the censure of the pious, while the general system of the 
prevailing religion was still sound and defensible, for 
the question of indulgences involved the consideration of 
human salvation, and therefore concerned the most es- 
sential principle of the religion of Christ. A question of 
no less importance Was at issue, than whether salvation 
could be purchased with money. On the thirty-first day 
of October, in the year 1517, ninety-five propositions 
were offered by Luther on this subject for discussion, 
and the reformation was begun. In exercising the 
function of a confessor he had thought it necessary to 
enjoin certain penances for some atrocious crimes ; the 
persons, on whom they were imposed, pleaded that they 
had already received remission in the form of an in- 
dulgence ; and the future reformer, disregarding the pro- 
tection, refused the absolution, for which they had soli- 
cited him, until they should have complied with his 
direction. The persons thus rejected complained to 
Tetzel, who was then in a neighbouring town ; and he 
menaced the despisers of indulgences with the terrors of 
the Inquisition, causing a pile to be several times formed 
in the market-place. Luther, when he had in vain made 
application to some bishops for satisfaction and pro- 
tection determined to appeal to the reason of his coun- 

” B^ausobre, vol. i. pp. 33, 34. Dominicans, in employinj^ these us the 

Seclcendorf, lib. i. p. 17. agents of the traffic ; but the imputation, 

“ Luther has been accused of oppos- which had been adopted by Hume, has 
indulgences merely because the Au- been refuted by the translator of Mo- 
friars were jealous of the pre- sheim’s history, vol. iv. p, 31, note, 
ference which had been given to the 
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trymen, by proposing questions to be agitated before the 
university of Wittenberg, in which he was the professor 
of theology. 

To Luther was opposed a pontiff, who appears to have 
regarded his efforts with the calmness of a man devoted 
much more to the consideration of the political interests 
of Italy, and to the enjoyments of literature and the arts, 
than to the duties and the cares of his ecclesiastical 
station. The biographer of Leo has laboured to 
palliate the ecclesiastical deficiencies of his character; but 
the efforts of Mr. Roscoe can avail little against the ob- 
servation of Paolo, that he would have been a perfect 
pontiff, if to his other qualities he had added ‘ some 
knowledge in matters of religion, and a greater incli- 
nation to piety, to neither of which he appeared to pay 
any great attention.’ Pallavicini also, the adversary of 
Paolo, concurs in the representation of the latter, de- 
scribing the pontiff as neglecting to cultivate that sacred 
literature which became his station ; as calling even into 
the sanctuary of religion those who were better ac- 
quainted with the fables of Greece and the delights of 
poetry, than with the history and doctrines of the church ; 
and as giving such attention to the chase, to amusements, 
and to pompous exhibitions, as was manifestly incon- 
sistent with the gravity, which he was bound to maintain 
in his ecclesiastical presidency. Though the biographer 
has deemed himself justified in rejecting, because resting 
only on the authority of Luther, a story brought to prove 
the impiety and atheism of the pontiff^, yebit may at least 
be considered as illustrating the opinion generally enter- 
tained of his indifference in regard to religion, and it 

** Roscoe’g Life of Leo X., vol. iv. p. judgment : — Tu quidem vera videris di- 
320, &c. Liverpool, 1805. cere, sed adversani tui oratio facit bonum 

* Luther tells us that Leo, having vultum, id est, laetiorem inentem (Ital. 
listened to a disputation concerning the buona cera), ex Epicun scilicet sententid. 
immortality of the soul, pronounced this — Seckendorf, lib. ui. p. 676. 
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agrees well with the testimonies of many authors, who 
have referred to his character When we consider what 
might have been the difficulties of the reformers, if they 
had been encountered by the unconquerable zeal of a 
Gregory VII., or by the daring ambition of an Innocent 
III. , we may appreciate the advantage, which their cause 
derived from the pontificate of an indifferent, perhaps an 
infidel voluptuary®. 

While Luther was gradually advancing in the propa- 
gation of a purer faith, he found his way prepared by the 
writings of a scholar, who had not hardihood sufficient to 
enable him to embrace his cause. Erasmus, the modern 
Lucian, ridiculed the monastic orders of the church and 
the court of Rome itself®, and by weakening their 
influence assisted the reformation. The Dutch scholar 
afforded it a more direct assistance by publishing tlie 
first edition of the New Testament in the original 
language, the date of which preceded just by one year 
the commencement of Luther's opposition to indulgences. 
His paraphrases also were so much esteemed even among 
Protestants, that in the beginning of the reign of 
Edward VI., of England, it was ordered that this book. 


^ ‘ On a time when cardinal Bembus 
did move a question out of the j^o.spell, 
the pope gave him a very contemptuous 
answere, saying all ages can testifyc 
enough how profitable that fable of Christc 
hath been to us and our compaiiie.’ 
—Bale’s Pageant of the Popes, p. ] 79, ed. 
1574, quoted by Mr. lloscoe, Life of Leo 
X., vol. iv. p 328. The following epi- 
g^ram was written by Saimazarro, in allu- 
sion to the circumstances of the death of 
this pontifi‘: — 

Sacra sub extrema si forte requintis hord 
Cur Leo non potuit sumere ; vendiderat. 

Greswell’s Mem. of Politianus, See. p. 385. 

** Leo did not proceed to condemn the 
tenets of Luther until the year 1 520, when 
he was overcome by importunity. — Mo- 
sheim, vol. iv. p. 50. 

The desim of his little treatise on 

the praise of foUy was to express his re- 


sentment of the neglect which he ha<l 
experienced at Rome ; and therefore he 
exposed that court, not sparing the pope 
himself : on which account he was never 
after looked upon as a true son of that 
church. — Jortin’sLife of Erasmus, vol. i. 
p.3l. Loud. 1808. 

^ The C.ompluteiisian edition of the 
New Testament by cardinal Ximenes had 
been completed two years before, but 
was not published until the year 1 522, so 
that it could not have reached Erasmus, 
until he had published his third edition. 
The cardinal first delated his publication 
until the whole bible had been printed, 
which was accomplished in the year 1517; 
the pontiff then interposed his prohibition, 
which was not removed until the year 
1520 ; and some other difficulties after- 
wards caused an additional delay of two 
years.— Wettstein, Proleg,, p. 120. Amst. 
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whioji had been translated into the English language, 
should be placed, together with the bible, in the church 
of every parish^. It has been accordingly said of this 
eminent and agreeable writer, that ‘ he had laid the egg 
which biuther hatched^®.’ He was far, however, from 
possessing either the views or the spirit of the reformer. 
Instead of admiring Augustine, from whom Luther had 
derived his doctrine of faith, Erasmus®® attached himself 
to the study of Jerome; and he has not hesitated to 
declare®*, that he had not the courage necessary for 
becoming a martyr tP the truth, but was ready through 
prudence to submit to the decisions of the pope and the 
emperor, even when he knew them to be wrong. The 
hope of Erasmus®® was, that a reformation of literature 
would gradually and quietly generate a reformation of 
religion, for which he was contented to wait. He was 
not however permitted to wait in tranquillity, for he 
was driven by the jealousy of the church of Rome into 
a controversy with the reformer®® ; but he chose for his 
subject a question of metaphysical* philosophy, rather 
than of theology, attacking his adversary only on the 
question of liberty and necessity, and abstaining at the 
same time from every expression of malignant opposition®^. 


Burnet’s Hist, of the Reformation, 
vol. ii. p 20. Loud 171 j. 

® ‘This,’ says Erasmus, ‘ is a joke of the 
Minorite brethren, fur which they deserve 
to be complimented as wits : but I laid a 
hen-egg, and Luther hath hatched a very 
different bird.’ — Jortin’s Life of Erasmus, 
vol. i. p. 320. 

* As much,' says Luther, ‘ as Eras- 
mus prefers Jerome to Augustin, so much 
do I prefer Augustin to Jerome.’ — Ibid., 
p. 86. ‘ Iknow none among the teachers,' 
he also says, ‘ whom I hate like him 
( J erome) ; for he writeth only of fasting, 
of victuals, of virginity, &c. ; he teacheth 
nothing of faith, nor of hope, nor of love, 
nor of the works of faith. Truly I would 
not have willingly entertained him for 
my chaplain.’— Ibid., p, 114, 


Jortin’s Life of Erasmus, vol. i. p. 
250, 251. 

Ibid., p. 254. 

Ibid., p. 313. Erasmus was much 
offended at being called ‘ the Balaam of 
the reformation, hired to curse Israel.’ 
The correspondence appears to have been 
maintained in the •result, for the feeble- 
ness ol his opposition is supjiosed to have 
* put him away from honours,’ the dig- 
ni^ ol' a cardinal, to which he aspired. 

^ The elector of Saxony, when tlharles 
V. had been recently advanced to the em- 
pire, desired Erasmus freely to give him 
his opinion concerning Luther. Erasmus, 
says Spalatinus, who was present, pressr 
ing his lips close together, stood musing, 
and delaying to give an answer, while 
Frederic, as it was his way when he was 
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N(^ 'ivRS tllis pretended hostility destitute of an influence 
favotirable to the reformation, for it taught the followers of 
Luther to moderate their religious opinions, so far as they 
were connected with the scholastic question. 

With the primary reformer of Germany was very 
ctrriously associated, as if to correct his vehemence, and 
to ^ive him the aid of more extensive learning, the mo- 
derate and learned Melancthon, whose mildness so conci- 
liated the general good-will, that, as Erasmus remarked®*, 
even his adversaries could not hate him, and whose 
learning rendered him so respectable; that, as Seckendorf 
has informed us, the eulogies pronounced upon him by 
learned men would fill a very large volume. Melancthon 
did not possess the firmness necessary for the leader of the 
reformation, for on two occasions he had the weakness®® 
to concede some of the principles, for which he had pre- 
viously contended ; but his mildness and his learning were 
most useful auxiliaries to the bold and honest vehemence 
of the intrepid Luther, who®’ ranked his Loci Communes 
next to the sacred scriptures for religious instruction, and 
considered them as sufficient, with the scriptures, for 
supplying a complete knowledge of divinity. In this 
manner were genius and learning and conciliation united 
in the cause of the reformation with the more strenuous 
qualities of the great reformer ; and most happily were 


discoursing earnestly with any one, fixed 
has eyes steadily upon him, and staled 
hiin full in the face. At last Krasmus 
liroke out into these words : — Luther hath 
b^en guilty of two .crimes; he hath 
ttaieh«d the pope upon the crown, and the 
monks upon the belly. — Jortin’s Life of 
hhasimia^ vol. i. p. 226. 

> Cox’s Life of Melancthon, p. 22. 
Lead. mb. 

lii»we«knefss was shown first in a 
fimoroits de^ce «f the confession of 
Augnbturgh, in whoch he admitted tho 
dectidBe rftraaanbshmti a tiiHi ; aftetwarde 
in 4L disposition to >aaoede te the system 
ofTM^atiODBypvcfpoted'hy tbn^emperor^ 


which was distinguished by the name of the 
Interim, In the latter instance, alleging 
that in things indifferent compliance was 
due to the impenal mandate, he professed 
to regard as such the doctrine of justifi- 
cation by faith alone, the necessity of 
good works to eternal salvation, the 
number of the sacraments, the jurisdiction 
claimed by the pope and the bishops, ex- 
treme unction, tlie observation of uertaia 
religious festivals, and several supersti- 
tious rites and ceremomea-^Mosh., voL iv. 
p. 283^ note by tioe translat(nr.^bkL,'p-' 
326, 327. 

Cox’s Life of Melancthoti, p. I8d« 
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they exercised in preparing the confession of Augsburgh, 
the declaration of the faith of the Lutherans, of which 
Luther furnished the substance, but the exposition was 
the work of Melancthon. 

Unlike the yielding Melancthon, Luther®® refused a 
compromise of opinion, which would have broken down 
the wall of separation between the German and the Hel- 
vetic church, and thus have deprived Europe of the 
results, which arose from their distinct and appropriate 
characters. But while with impetuous and unsparing 
energy he reprobated the practices and opinions of the 
church of Rome, and with an inflexible rigour of doctrinal 
severity proscribed the peculiar opinions of other re- 
formers, he manifested a truly Christian moderation in 
the zeal, with which he laboured to restrain the excesses 
occasioned®®, or at least countenanced, by the first move- 
ments of reformation. His exemplary disinterestedness 
he evinced, by remaining in the same academic situation, 
in which he had first proclaimed his opposition to the 
indulgences of Rome. Roused to this opposition by no 
vain ai’rogance of speculation, but by the honest indigna- 
tion of a virtuous heart, he sought for truth in the records 
of revelation, and slowly and gradually emancipated 
himself from the errors^®, in which he had been educated. 


^ Bucer laboured to unite the Hel- 
vetic church with that of Luther, by pio- 
posinj^ certain iiioditicatioiis of the doc- 
triue of Zuin^le iii re^^ard to the euchanst ; 
but m the year 1544 Luther published 
his confession of faith m leu^ard to this 
doctiine, which jait an end to all hopes of 
union. — Cox’s Life of Melancthon, pp. 
365, 366, 

These excesses were wrouj^ht by the 
Anabaptists, who were not satisfied with 
the reiormation of Luther, thinking' it 
not sufficiently sjiiritual, and expecting 
that a visible church should be formed, 
which should consist only of saints. Fei- 
ceiving that they did not gain proseljdest 
with sufficient rapidity by iheii exhorta- 
tions and pretended revelations, they be- 
gan in the year 1525 to endeavour to 
propagate their doctime by arms. In 


this struggle they possessed themselves of 
tlie city of Munster in Westphalia, which 
they proposed to constitute the capital of 
the new kingdom of Christ, indulging 
themselves at the same time in the most 
flagitiouB extravagancies ; hut the city 
was retaken in the year 1 536, and the 
violences of the fanatics were effectually 
repressed — Mosheim, cent. xvi. sect. 3, 
part 2, ch. 3. 

In a letter, addressed to the bishop 
of Brandenburg in the year 1518, he 
says, concerning the theses, which he had 
in the preceding year proposed for dis- 
putation, that of the accuracy of some of 
them he was liimself doubtful, and of se- 
veral he was ignorant ; anil yet iQ these 
very theses he had admitted the reality 
of purgatory, and of the divine ixn^ira? 
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What he thus discovered to be the truth, he maintained 
with a fearless defiance of the terrors of the world. 
Coarse in his invectives, as was the fashion of his age, 
he was as ardent and intrepid in supporting his opinions, 
as he had been slow and cautious in forming them. To 
his avowed disapprobation of violence in the defence of 
truth and religion the time of his death bore a remark- 
able correspondence, for he was removed from the world 
in the same year, in which the confederated Protestants 
judged it necessary to have recourse to arms. He had 
performed the duty, for which he was peculiarly quali- 
fied by his principles and feelings ; and the cause of his 
followers was then committed to the ordinary operations 
of political agents. 

The success of the German reformation appears to have 
been very remarkably assisted by the whole series of the 
events of the reign of Charles, which preceded the death 
of Luther and the commencement of hostilities between 
the two parties. The war kindled by the emulation of 
Charles and Francis^* left Germany in a profound tran- 
quillity, which permitted it to make an Tinobstructed and 
rapid progress. The alliance which the Roman pontiff, 
Clement VII., had formed with the king of France, gave 
occasion to dissensions'** between him and the emperor, 
which not only added to the embarrassments of the latter, 

tion of the pope, with much of his claim It is remarkable that in the year 
of power. — Bower’s Life of Luther, pp. 1522 he declared, that all his tenets 
47— -58. The supremacy of the Roman had been anticipated by Wesselus, sur- 
see ho first questioned in the year 1519 ; named Gansevoit, a native of Groningen, 
and towards the end of the same year he who had died in the }ear 1489, but that 
first professed without»*re8erve his dissent he had himself then for the first time 
from the church of Rome in regard to the seen his treatise, which was first published 
sacrament of the Ijord’s supper. — Ibid., in that year. — Seckendorf, lib. i. p. 226. 
pp. 108, 119. The repeated attacks of Hist, of Charles V , vol. ii. p. 292. 

his opponents obliged him, he said, to Ibid., pp. 41 1, 412. 

grow wiser in self-defence. — Ibid., p. 118. In the course of these dissensions 

Even in the year 1523 he still retained Rome was taken and plundered by the 
an attachment to several of the supersti- imperialists ; but the emperor, when he 
tious customs of the church of Rome, and, had been reconciled with the pope, was 
in particular, was not prepared for the so solicitous to make reparation, that he 
abolition of the public mass, though on granted more favourable terms, than any 
accoimt of abuses he consented to that which could have been expected after a 
of the private celebratiun.— Ibid., j). 189. series of successes.^lbid.; vol iilp. 31. 
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but rendered him averse from measures unfriendly to the 
reformation, and even induced him to publish an appeal 
to a general council. When at length, in concluding a 
peace in the year 1529, he deemed it necessary to the 
support of his authority, that he should declare himself 
the protector of the ancient and established religion, the 
result ** of this measure was that the Protestants became 
associated by the league of Smalkalde. The speedy 
renewal of foreign war then again favoured the reform- 
ers, and by the treaty of Nuremberg*'’, concluded in the 
year 1531, the emperoj' granted conditions almost amount- 
ing to a toleration. 

In the progress of this great * struggle incidents 
occurred, remarkably resembling those, which the ima- 
gination has devised, for giving a deeper interest to 
fictitious narrative. What incident in romantic story 
can be considered as more remote from the ordinary 
course of events, than that the reformer should have been 
rescued from imminent danger by the interposition of an 
unseen protector, who hurried him intb an obscure cap- 
tivity in a castle surrounded by a forest, where, under an 
assumed name, his real character not being known even 
to his guards, he Avas preserved until the violence of 
persecution had abated, and in the interval found that 
leisure for translating the scriptures*', which his zeal in 
discharging the duties of his ministry would not other- 
wise have alloAved ? We observe also that the history 


Hist, of Charles V., vol. ii. p. 54. 

This denomination was derived from 
the protesty which was entered against 
the intolerant decree of a diet convened 
in the year 1529. It was subscribed by 
the electors of Saxony and Brandenburg, 
the two dukes of Lunenburg, the land- 
grave of Hesse, and the prince of Anhalt, 
together with fourteen considerable towns, 
namely, Strasburg, Nuremberg, Ulm, 
Constance, Reutlingen, Windsheim, Mei- 
nengen, Lindaw, Kempten, Hailbron, 
Isna, Weissemburg, Nordlingen, and St, 
Gal — Sleidani Comm.^pp, 158, 160, 


Hist, of Charles V-, vol. iii. pp.Cl, 
C2. 

The translation of the New Testa- 
ment was published in the year 1 522, and 
the publication of a version of the whole 
])ible was completed in the year l-'iSO. 
Sleidan says of Luther, that he both 
greatly adorned and enriched the German 
language, and holds the first rank among 
its writers, employing the most expressive 
and appropriate words, and translating 
from the Latin language phrases, which 
seemed to be incapable of a German ver- 
sion.-— Comm., p. 452, 





Germa^y,, iin.;l^, s»fne, 

enf|^,^_9ujr works of imaginatiojj, exJji^ited.Just 
th^,qoiBipletioa of that most important revolution, 
di^asjtrops, vicissitude of fortune^®, as that lp|o whj[(jl|. 
the hero of a fictitious narrative is commonly .plup^j^jJ, 
immediately before he is represented as attaining tp disr, 
tinction and happiness. When the cause of the refor- 
mation had during twenty-seven years advanced in .a 
steady course towards a successful establishment, it was. 
then arrested in its progress, which seemed to be foi; eyc^ 
barred, when suddenly the way was again opened before 
it, and the goal was almost immediately reached. 

Thirteen years after the treaty of Nuremberg^® a peace 
was again concluded between Charles and Francis, the 
emperor being chiefly induced by his anxious desire 
repressing by arms the Protestants, who had at this lime 
assumed the form of a dangerous association. In .th^s, 
enterprise the emperor was at first flattered by appear- 
ances of decisive success. The disunion and imprudencp, 
of the confederates soon reduced almost the whole body 
to an unqualified submission, the single city of Magde- 
burg alone continuing to resist the emperor. The dea^i 
of Francis, which occurred in the following year, seemed 
to complete his assurance of triumph, as it removed, thq 
rival, who had long embarrassed his measures. Th^s 
alarming depression of the Protestants proved however 
to be on the contrary the very crisis of their full and legiul 
establishment. The emperor, intoxicated with his suc- 
cess ia repressing the league of the Protestants®®, p«e- 
ce^ded tb, endeavour at once to enforce by his authol^jty 
a ^iformity of religious opinions, and to exalt that 

iucK'a rfevoftition, as Iras romantic narrative however the revoItJHon" 
nr a of fortune is commdnly the reveUftfe'ftfl 
tiquttfe 'tj/P ‘ a that, which is employed to 

chatti?§"ihfe is ex* tiast tVie disti'css of the tlisuutraus 

, tropHo'oftrtl^^edy. ^ ^ 

action ; ,and that produced hv of * * of Charles Vj, iti. ' 

neces8% 305. “' ' 

totle on Poetry, p. ^4, Lond, 1739. In Ibid., vol. iv. p. 25. 





autliority above all opposition: A protestant ptitice' of* 
Saxony®*, •wbo with a selfish policy had attached himself 
to him, though probably in a mistaken reliance on his 
promises, was at once prompted and enabled by that very 
conduct, so hostile to the immediate interests of the con- 
federates, to insure in the end their effectual resistance. 
This politic prince, who had by the favour of Charles 
added to his hereditary possession of one part of Saxony 
the electorate of that province, of which his father-in- 
law had been deprived, and had thus become the most 
powerful prince of Germany, embraced a critical moment 
for declaring himself the protector of the liberties of 
Germany, and, extending his view beyond the limits of 
the empire, effected with France a confederacy, which 
had been projected by the Protestants, when they con- 
federated at Smalkalde. Unable to resist a combination 
so powerful, or to repeat the artifices, which had ruined 
the former confederacy, the emperor yielded to the neces- 
sity of his situation. The treaty of Passau, which pro- 
visionally established the Lutheran church of Germany on 
a legal basis®^ and relinquished the political usurpations 
of the emperor, was accordingly concluded in the year 
1552, and three years afterwards the transaction was 
formally completed in a diet assembled at Augsburg. 

The Protestants of Germany®'* had from the beginning 
of their association looked for support to Francis, the rival 
of their sovereign. The French king was however hin- 


H»t of Charles voL iii. p. 332, 
Sec. ; vqI. iv. p. 11. 

^ Ihis establishment was limited to 
the Lutherans. A restrictive clause, 
named the Ecclesiastical Reservation, was 
also ^nexed by the imperial authority, 
deprivmg of his -beoefice every ecclesias** 
tic, who should after that time becomo a 
Lutl^an.'-*-2i’fe^el, tome ii. p. 174. The 
Calvinists were however admitted intp 
the esnpue a feiw veaca.afteswSinH, .the 
emperor Ferdinand being probably in» 

. VOL. Ill, ^ “ *' 


duced by the pope to aaquiesee in it, that 
it might weaken the union of the Protes- 
tants. The elector palatine was the first 
prince, who embraced the doctrine of 
Calvin, and caused it to be adopted by 
his subiects. — 1 bid., p. 190. Tlie state of 
the Calvinists was notwithstanding pre- 
carious until the year 1643», when by t)^ , 
treaty of Westphalia ttiqv were placed ip., 
the same coniUtJOP. with, uie Xiptherj^< 7 -y 
11ml,, p,2.05i. , , Mm,,. 

P»wIss iuf , 
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dered 'from promising his protection, not only 'by si; peace 
recently concluded at his own desire, but also by the 
exhausted state of his resources. An alliance indeed, if 
then concluded, must have been afterwards dissolved, by 
the persecutions, with which that prince harassed his 
own protestant subjects, for, when he had become desirous 
of gaining the assistance of the Protestants of Germany®^, 
he found that he had thereby placed an insuperable barn 
rier in the way. In the last great struggle of the German 
Protestants “ the sense of danger overcame the difficulty, 
and an alliance was concluded ki the year 1551, which 
formed the basis of the adjustment of the federative ar* 
rangements of Europe, as it was almost a century after- 
wards constituted by the treaty of Westphalia. Here 
then we perceive the bearing of the temporary depres- 
sion of the Protestants. That alone could have effected 
the original combination of the balanced policy of Europe. 
The story of the German reformation bears upon it the dis- 
tinctive character of the divine foreknowledge, in its pro- 
spective relation to a transaction then a century distant. 

Perhaps no more remarkable example of a hostile 
power acting upon the interior interests of a nation 
could be produced, than that which is afforded by the 
aggressions of the Turks, as they in the reign of Charles 
V. influenced those of the empire. The Turkish do- 
minion had been completed by the acquisition of Syria 
and Egypt just two years before that prince was ad- 
vanced to the imperial throne, and was therefore pre- 
pared to acf upon the empire with its utmost force, when 
those great interests began to be agitated in it, on which 
such an agency might be exercised with the greatest 
igffqct. We accordingly observe the Turkish war con- 
peCtffig itself with all the fortunes of the German Pro- 
'testantsy'and determining that disposition of the imperial 

• « Hint, of Charles V., vol. iii. p. 267, «' Ittd., p. 36! j tol. W. p. W.’ ’ ' 
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govewitneiit, by which it was after the death of CharleS' 
Separated from the crown of Spain. 

The war of Turkey began with the struggle of the 
Geman reformation, for in the year 1521 Luther was. 
proscribed by the diet of Worms, and about the same 
time the Turks attacked Lewis king of Bohemia®®, and 
gained possession of Belgrade, the bulwark of Christen- 
dom. In the year 1532, the emperor for the first time 
consented to conclude a peace of religion®^, because the, 
Turks in that year menaced Austria with invasion. The 
Protestants, who under the protection of these hostili- 
ties had acquired strength and importance, were after- 
wards abandoned to their own exertioifs, for Solyman in 
the year 1547 was induced to turn his arms against Per- 
sia®®, which has been described as the political counter- 
poise of the Ottoman government ®® ; and they were ac- 
cordingly so reduced by the power of the emperor, that 
they submitted to accept, under an ordinance denomi- 
nated the Interim, a restoration of almost all the abuses, 
which they had renounced ®®. But this was the crisis of 
the German reformation, which has been already noticed ; 
and the issue of it was the legal establishment of the 
church of the Lutherans, completed after eight years by 
the diet of Augsburg. 

The apprehension of the same people has been men- 
tioned, as reinforcing the arguments of expediency for 
electing in the year 1531 the archduke Ferdinand, bro- 
ther of Charles V., to the dignity of king of the Romans, 
by which appointment he acquired a right df succession 
to the imperial dignity. The primary motive was thie 


“ Sleidani Comm., p. 64. 
*ni)id,p.2I0. * 

rdigiim pub- 

Iwbea by tho emperor in the year 1548, 
wbea tby coupen assepibleit pt ha4 


been transferred to Bolo^m. It was so 
named because the peo^e of Ghnrmafiy 
yifft r^ejuire^ to to it ia tb^.iutiiry 

val, which should be interposed between 

th^l 4inie.aud the leBtoration «if Mww 
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n^pessi^^ ^VoViidirig'for gb'verhtt'^iit 'of4ii4 ’erii'j[)H'd 
d>!n*in'g ffie lo'hg' intervals,' iii ^Hi<ih‘ OKarl'b^ "ttay 
to attend personally to the concerns of hi’s 'Hbrbdfta't^' 
d8i^5hions*h The Roman-Catholic electors were pf^h^yiy 
disposed to favour Ferdinand, through an apfirbh'eh- 
sion that the elector of Saxony, who must otherwise' hh^h' 
been nominated vicar of the empire, might avail hiihself 
bf his delegated power to favour more effeetually'thh' 
cause of the Lutherans; but the fear of the Turks 'ihi^it* 
operate upon all to overcome their repugnance to a hieh-' 
sure, which, though not unprecedented, was contrary to' thb 
principle of a government professedly elective®*. Wheii' 
Ferdinand was elected king of the Romans, Philip the' 
son of Charles was but four years old, and was therefore 
unfit to be offered to the cWice of the electors. Thh 
emperor was afterwards desirous of securing to his soii 
the' succession of the imperial crown, together witH'thht 
of his Spanish dominions ; but the appointment previ- 
ously made presented an Insurmountable obstacle, for' 
Ferdinand could not be induced to resign his dignityi ' ‘ 
■ ' The temporary combination of the huge and scattered 
dominions of Charles had produced important effects,' iii' 
engaging France in a struggle with a power alarmih'g-'td 
its ihdependence, in favouring the efforts of the reformers 
by the distractions and absences of the sovereign, aiidfii 
bjhding at the same time that sovereign to the suppbrf 
of the existing system of religion. It was however itn- 
por^hnt to the subsequent interes'ts of Europe, that this 
cb'ihbmatiorf should be dissolved, as soon as these efTfe'et^"' 
h'acl'beeh produced ; and the Turkish hostilities',' bj^ faici- 
litai;iii^,‘ 'perli’bips bV suggesting, the advancenfettt'df thh 
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Gernaan princes.— Pfeffel, tome i. 


decessor of Charles V , was so elected.— 
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P^r,9,, pf.ad^ prepajration for effecting the separation ■with,- 

,jIn^tl^e,yoar following that, in which Luther had pro^ 
tested, ag^io^t the sale of indulgences in Oermany, tho 
s^C; abp^e was not less strenuously resisted by Zuiugle 
ip S>yi^6erl.and, The reformer of that country had in- 
deed early as in the year 1516 begun to instruct his 
hearje^is frotn the sacred scriptures, though without di- 
rpcpy condemning the church of Rome His situation, 
in, lap. .obscure district 0 ^ a free country, did not require 
tl^p_ , qpme. slow advances, which were necessary in the 
n^piie , exposed situation of the German reformer. We 
accordingly perceive that his mind had been previously 
oppned to the truth, and was thus prepared for encoun- 
tering the abuses of Rome, instead of being roused by 
th)?! pffpnsiveness of these abuses to combat the doctrines 
of p., church, in which they were maintained. The differ- 
ence top of their personal conditions corresponded to that 
of thpiif local situations. Luther was a Aonk, and conse-j 
qju,ently .disciplined to habits of submission ; but Zuingle 
■ujps a .parochial minister, living at large in society, and 
l.cft frop to the workings of his own reflections. 

, .Tthc Helvetic reformation, thus commenced by Zuingle,, 
wps, completed twenty-three years afterwards, or in the. 
yeaj, 1541, by Calvin at Geneva. Mosheim hap re 7 
matfkod that, without the efforts of this second founder,^, 
the B[elvetic church would probably have been confined, 
wjthio.the limits of Swisserland, being indebted tp , 
ejftrqordjinpry talents and extensive views for a cete^rjttVj 

ap4 iqfl-u^nce, which it could not otherwise .hi^ye asCquir^dfi 

The little community in which he established hi^ system, 

had.‘h«Oh,,:ptrpppred for his purpose, 

bP^^ptl Frjaheis, and • Qharles haying she '; 3 ’eare” 


' - r 3. i » J . , , ,,, .1,1 * ' diol'l llli J t'f.Jl, l‘«l) Mlft ot 

Hibt. de lu R^fiarm.ide iii[iStiis>fi! 9 p|»ir f .a 

« Kecks, vttl iv, p. 372. , 
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givea ocoRsioa to a revolt, by which it became In^pen- 
deat.both of the duke of Savoy, and of its own bishop. 
It was in itself singularly accommodated to the reception 
and propagation of such a system. The state of Geneva 
was so small, that the ecclesiastical revolution predomi- 
nated in all its concerns, and gave it almost exclusively 
the character of an ecclesiastical community ; and being 
near the frontier of France, yet sheltered by its partici- 
pation of the independence of the Swiss confederacy 
this diminutive republic was able to communicate an (im- 
portant influence to the neighbouring monarchy, without 
being absorbed into its greatness. Nor was Calvin less 
fitted by circumstanees to be the framer of a system, which 
might thus be extended to the adjacent country, being a 
native of France, where also he had received his educa- 
tion, though driven by the violence of persecution to 
seek a refuge among the Protestants of Germany and 
•Swisserland ®®. 

The twofold character of the reformation appears to 
have provided more effectually for the formation and 
support of a just system of religion, than could have 
been accomplished by any single effort. The system of 
Luther, in its very inconsiderable deviation from the 
Homan doctrine of the eucharist, bore the timid charac- 


For protection against the attacks of 
the duke of Savoy, the citizens of Geneva 
had in the ^ear 1 526 formed a permanent 
alliance with the cantons of Berne and 
Friburg.— Planta, vol. li. p. 136. 

Francis I., ^incensed by some wri- 
tiugs published against the mass, com- 
manded that in the middle of each of the 
four most frequented parts of Pans eight 
of the^reformed should be burned alive ; 
w, qxncording to another account, six m 
and more than twice as many m 
pth^r parts of the kingdom. Calvin then 
Withdrew to Basde^ and from Basle pro- 
tp X^ajiy; being driven frpm that 
country, by pe inquisition, he returned to 
France; and being again driven from 
France, he resolved to return to Basle, or 
to visit Strasburg. The direct road to 


Germany being obstructed by war, he 
was induced to go through Geneva, 
though without any intention of remain- 
ing there ; and to this casual visit, ui the 
year 1536, must be referred the establish- 
ment of a system so much influenced by 
local circumstances. In Geneva he 
found the reformed religion already esta- 
blished. The resistance however, excited 
by bis iieculiar system of discipline, com- 
pelled him in the following year to retire ; 
but he was recalled from this new hegira 
in the year 1541, and permitted to model 
thq ecclesiastical government according 
to his pleasure —Life pf Calvin, by Mac- 
kenzie, p. 37 — 50. Lond, 1809. llist. 
de Geneve, par Snon, tomei. p. 2^5 — 
284. Abr^g6 Chron.^ par ilezeray, 
tome V. pp. 439, 440. 
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fev eif that ttiontidtic obedience, in which the habits of jts 
author, vehement as he was by nature, had been formed 
to submission, while the bold dictation of Calvin, though 
he professed to sacrifice all his opinions and feelings to 
an implicit acknowledgment of scriptural truth, discovered 
the independent spirit of a man educated to the secular 
profession of the law, and loose from all the engagements 
of ecclesiastical subordination. If Luther alone had 
planned the reformation, it would have departed too 
little from the tenets of the church of Rome ; if Calvin 
had been its only leader, it would have dogmatized too 
boldly on the counsels of the Almighty. In the English 
reformation the caution of Luther has been tempered 
with the spirit of Calvin ; but it may well be questioned, 
whether this moderation could have been attained, if 
these two reformations had not been separately effected. 

The Helvetic church had not only two founders, but 
two distinct characters, Calvin having superinduced 
several important modifications on the system esta- 
blished by Zuingle. This Swiss reformer had subjected 
the clergy to the control of the civil magistracy®', and 
had allowed a difference of ranks and a subordination 
among the ministers of his church. In regard to the 
eucharist he embraced the opinion first proposed by 
Carlostadt ®*, that the body and blood of Christ are not 

Mosheim,vol. iv. p. 377. human nature, and communicated to it 

Luther, when he rejected the doctrine this property of omnipresence, so that he 
of transubstantiation, maintained that of was corporeally present where he was 
consubstantiation, teaching that those spirituality present. — Bp. Marsh’s Lect 
who partook of the euciianst, received on Divinity, p. 73. %Canibr., 1809. The 
the real body and blood of Christ toge- opinion of the Lutherans was an im- 
ther with the bread and wine. The di- portant improvement, inasmuch as it pre- 
vines of Swisserland objected to the Lu- eluded the worship of the sacramental 
therans, that our Saviour could not be elements. Carlostadt, supjiosing tliat 
everywhere corporeally present, as was our Saviour pointed to his own body as ho 
implied in the doctrine of consubstantia- spoke, contended that the bread and wine 
tioii. The Lutherans endeavoured to re- were merely symbolical. It was after- 
move the ohjectipu by what they termed wards perceived that the words of our 
tne communicatipn of properties, alleging Saviour should be figuratively applied to 
that the divine nature, by which Christ, the bread and wine as symbols, 
as Gpd, is omnipresent, was united to his . ‘ * 
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iHt pv^ei^^did‘bi«Bdi'EndviRute:ibeit)g> 

Bi^e^ symbols^. ‘He’^iso ■Sipfeari td'have differed little 
ItoriPflje ‘Pelican docfrinei M%ick ‘maintaSog the imonafl 

sufficiency of the unassisted powers' of man, t‘ Cplvinioh 
tfee^trthter hand withdrew the church from the -oontrol of 
Are 'civil • government, subjecting it only to thefsuper-* 
kttCndeilce of presbyteries.- ■ In his opinion ofuthh 
CQcharist he made some approach to the Lutheran 
dtoctrine, holding that it was not merely, as Zuingle had 
taught, a symbolical representation of the death: of 
Christ, but that there is also a re,al, though a spiritual 
presence of Christ, in this sacrament. Above all*, he 
introduced, and zealously inculcated, the doctrine- of the 
absolute decree of God'“, by which, according to his -own 
good pleasure, and without any reference to the eonduot 
of "men, he from all eternity had predestined some "to 
eV<^rlaSting happiness, and others to endless - misery* 
The first of these three alterations was firmly resisted -by 
Swiss Protestants. It seems as if the little republic 
^Oeneva was thd only community, in which the churoh 
Ctmid, in the beginning be rendered thus independent^ 
ilbl‘’'had this been effected even there without a violent 


struggle, in which the reformer was driven into a tenaw 
pofairy exile. In regard to the other peculiarities lofi -his 




^ Mpsheim, vol. iv. p. 369. 

' Calvin, Who uchnowledgecl this to be 
* a^lfdsrfhle decree/ btfcauhe he saw that 
repfouation cannot be separated from 
tdtetvpy ^f^dqiaTOiiired 4o justify it by re^ 
ferring the distinction of rij^ht and wrong 
to the will of the l>*ity, concluding that 
it>r7AU^tb^-vnr«aspuuUle tp question hU 
4^re<^,sjpcQ yiihkUv^ Ke wills, should he 

i. ii. vii. The 
h^yeiyaj^jj, tBo«glvwftt;r„too Kbolas- 

there, the arr^»geiiMn^,^mi|j^,f^h,eT^iit»o- 
duced into other siaies^ in ^ich i! could 


■ t 1 < »<, I II r 

not have had its origin. It was accord- 
ingly iniroduced 5nto F^riiiOB dbout (tli^ 
middle of the sixteenth century, iiitp (jryr- 
many and Scotland iiithe year ’J56b,*feAi! 
into the NetherlajKls in th^'.y^pir^|5!!|j. 
The English refugees, after the accessihil 
of Edward VI. in the year 1547, brought 
with them from Frankfort the principles 
of Calvin. ^li is cVract^stic of thif 
austere church, th'at during ^re IhflUl'd 
cen^ry it admitted nq‘ imislc inlo ils 
service, ■whereas jri the lititti’erah church 
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<0alviB! pneTaibd i’witb -tWr cl^usclbc^ ^ 

ubh^ : with 'that, of Geneva, foat.siii relation tq 
doctrine of the eucharist^ and afterwards in respect of 
that: ofi •predestination. 

: 'The doctrine of Calvin, in regard to the .great ques- 
tEon; of human salvation, is so opposite to that of 
Zmingle, that it may be difficult to conceive, how it has 
been adopted by those, who had received from the latter 
their first notion of religious reformation. A mediam.of 
transition did however exist between the two, systems^ 
for Zuingle held the ^philosophical necessity of human 
a<^ions which was easily transformed into the notion 
ofi a necessity created by the arbitrary decree of God. 
In another particular also they exhibited that tendency 
towards union, which is so often exemplified in extreme 
opinions'®. Both, though from contrary principles, 
degraded the second person of the Godhead from his 
importance in the salvation of men ; the doctrine of the 
nastural sufficiency of man left nothing for a Redeemer 
to "perform, and that of an arbitrary decree referred all 
tO" the predetermination of the Father. Nor was this 
Coitlmon tendency of the two doctrines unnoticed even 
Hjiithe age of the reformation. Zuingle, though he suo- 
cei^dled in satisfying in this respect the mind of Luther^.*, 
l^ad been accused of entertaining an unworthy notion of 
tte divinity of Christ ; and Calvin, though he has iii his 
celebrated Institution maintained the orthodox doctrine, 
d^ which he also g^ve a barbarous confirmation in pro- 

‘ • ' 

Arclihiftbop Laurence^s Bamptoii late Kev. Thomas Scott, ibe in<«t afeHti- 
p, 689« Oxford, 1805. fished of the Oalvinlsftlcal energy of 

, Tfhe uocti^ne of Calvia accordingly, Kn^land, has declared hife certkfn 

recedes fis n;uch as possible from ledge, that retoon, by whldh he mu^t be 
tntj. 'Hemap doctrine ^ merit, fends to iin^r^ttood to m^an relij^n ‘i^reeablelto 
P/wnj?; disregard of the lawa his oWti cbnce^iopi wa:s‘^in wanV 
ef Uip disposing men to pWces WoftiUy Verging to* Aritihofriiaiuslp? 

tl}eur.aoDe pt 'salya^io^ to the divine — Life of fhe I^v. Thoinha Scott, vttti 
decree, and the other to' tlw 0 Ds<?rvaiu:^s Ldh'd., ’ 

of the church; It is reniidrfuibfe ^ w I^bihefaj Vot. ‘ill'll’. 75/ ^ ' 
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^aHitingiithe pumishment of Servetus was yet pblige<3rto 
ipl^d/hLS’oatse'at'Beme against a charge of Ariariisna 
and 'his opinions were early- represented by Lutheran 
'Writers as of a Unitarian tendency In later- times 
.this common tendency has been more distinctly mani- 
ifested, as it appears to have been the principle of that 
ascendency, which the doctrine of Zuingle^® has ob- 
■ tained over that of Calvin, the degradation of the im- 
portance of the Redeemer, though a common result of 
both systems, being more strictly congenial with, the 
former. 

In the commencement of the reformation both Lu- 
ther and Melancthon were led by their opposition to the 
Romish doctrine of meritorious performances to maintain 
the contrary doctrine of the necessity of human actions. 
But both abandoned this opinion so early as in the year 
1527, probably influenced by the arguments of Erasmus. 
In the confession of Augsburg, prepared in the year 
1530, though it is held that, independently of the Holy 


^ Michael Servede, or Servetus, a 
Spanish physician, published in the years 
1531 And 1572, seven books in the Latin 
language couceruing the errors contained 
in the doctrine of the trinity, and two 
dialogues also on the same subject. In 
the year 1533, having settled at Vienne 
in Dauphin^, he published his own system 
of Theology, under the title of Chusti- 
auity Restored. Having cscajied from 
Vienne, where lie had been imprisoned, 
he endeavoured to pass into Italy, but on 
Jbia way Galvin caused him to be appre- 
hended in Geneva, and to be accused of 
hlas^ibemy, for whi<di he was condemned 
to the flames by the council. His doctrine, 
‘ Nvliich to thTe last degree obscure and 
embarrassed, seems to have been strangely 
compounded of that of Sabelhus, who de- 
fied th& distipctnesB of personality in the 
trinity, and of that of Spinosa, who main- 
taliiied 'ihai'the universe is God. His 
npmshjji^ent 'ifas inflicted agreeably to the 
laws, which ha4 existed before the refor- 
mation*, but.tha jspirlt of. those laws sub- 
sisted with thetn, not did any of the re- 


formers, not even Melancthofi, question 
their propiety. Calvin indeed is entitled 
to the credit of having endeavoured to 
cause him to be sentenced to a death less 
severe.-— MosK., vol. iv. p. 488. Life of 
Servetus by Chauffpie, p. 1^1, &c. Lend., 
1771. 

Mackenzie’s Life of Calvin, p. 43. 

Albertus Grawerus de novo ac hor.* 
rendo errure circa doctrinam de eatisfac- 
tione Christi pro peccatis humani generis, 
pp. 8, 9. Jenac, 1621 ; and LOcoruin 
Theolugicorum Johaonis Gherhardi, tom. 
ill. p. 290. 


7® D’Alembert, in his Short Account 
of the Government of Geneva, has re- 
marked, that perlect Bocinianism was in 
his time the religion of most of the pas- 
tors of Geneva. — Miscell. Pieces, p. 73* 
Lond., 1764. In these countries a similar 
change has manifested itself ^nong ]>res- 
bytenans, in the distinction of the JVew 
and the O/r/ Ugkt, 

^ Archbishop Laurence’s Bampton 
Lectures, p. 249. 
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'liuman nature is incapable of doing^ anp^thiiag 
good, yet it is not taught that the gift of the Holy Spirit 
is nfeguilated by an arbitrary decree. Luther indeed 
distinctly expressed his persuasion of the universality of 
the offered assistance of God Accordingly, when the 
council of Trent®*, in the year 1540, came to the con- 
sideration of the question of predestination, they found 
nothing deserving their animadversion in the writings of 
Luther, or in the confession of Augsburg, but they are 
said to have sought for it among the Zuinglians. The 
great question of the reformation was that concerning 
the merit of human performances ; and the question of 
predestination was in truth a supepfetation of that other 
controversy, generated by the dogmatising refinement of 
the mind of Calvin. To Augustine this doctrine had 
been suggested by the vehemence of his opposition to 
Pelagius ; in the reformer of Geneva it appears to have 
been the subtlety of a systematic theologian. 

Zuingle had not proposed to abolish all distinctions of 
rank among the clergy. Calvin, *by rejecting every 
gradation of ecclesiastical authority, by exalting at the 
same time the powers of ecclesiastical government to a 
rigorous superintendence of discipline, and by proposing 
his church of Geneva as the universal model of all, 
which should adopt his peculiar opinions, not only 
preserved among his own people, but also extended as 
widely as the reception of his religious system, the 
habits of republican government. That the presby- 
terian form of ecclesiastical government was adopted by 
Calvin®®, appears however to have arisen from this mere 

Seckendorf, lib. i.j). 313. was i^rius, a monk in the latter part of 

“ F. Poul’a Jlist. 01 the Council of the fourth ccntui;j', who propag-^ted 
Trent, p. 197. Lond., 1676. doctrine, together with others teficTing to 

The first per«on, who maintained simpKCy rpligious worshiiv throughput 

that no distinction should be acknow- J* , , “od Cappadp,ci%— 

lodged between bishops and presb 3 ders, voJ^ i. p, 
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opp^flg tfee.ir^fonjiiation, GaJvia findeed ha» pj(pr<^ 8 «i) 1 > 
that he rejected episqppacy only forsthe >w«n1ii 
in the bishops,, admitting that it .hedi be?dl 
de;|itved 'from the apostles. It is a matter ^ bistoFic- 
record, that Calvin with Ballinger and others *11, ■ intiar 
letter, addressed to Edward VI. of England, -©ffeired Ito 
mahe him their defender, and to have bishops io thert i 
churches, as in England; and Calvin has exjwes^t 
admitted®*, that his church was deficient in noCasain',’ 
taining the ancient episcopacy. , ■ ji i.i! 

The Lutheran church of Germany holds a ■ middle ) 
place between presbyterian and episcopal establish - 1 
ments, maintaining with the former®® that no law iofi 
diyine authority has ordained any distinction among the) 
ministers of the gospel, but admitting such a distinction < 
with the. latter, for the sake of convenience. The'i 
Lntherans would indeed at Smalkalde have acknotwdi 
lodged the jurisdiction of bishops, if they would liAve! 
refprmed the churdh. The middle character of. their< 
system, which was formed under the protection of.th©' 
ciyil authorities, fitted it for accommodating itselfutni 
episcopal arrangements, where these should be generally » 
fayourable to the reformation; and accordingly, wheni 
thoi .Lutheran reformation was received in Sweden and; 
IJonijaafki, the episcopal establishments of these countries i 
continued to subsist, the bishops taking the place of-thdi 
Gfiypiain sH-perintendents. , . .'.i . 

liJ^tih.ohprcihes.are governed by consistories, bfut.dif-ii 
fayipg,,,in,;thisi,psnticular, that those of the. Gal.vinietSi 
a^it ilajpoIdeiKs-^ .This difference®® arose from i the* 


QP. , I 

iidley*8* Efe 6^ ^fiShop Ridley. 

®* Calv. Op., tom. viii. p. 198. / 1- I 

’ -“i i .> ti u- 


)Seckcn(ii)rf4illKfiii.'p.(258i ‘i‘ jI (u 
Hist, de Geneve, par Spon, itom. i. 

ip, ' i hill. 
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fof\Hiich ptitf»6se he’sfeftitts to hare jtid'gfid'' 
itJi'tti^cesyaty to' 'associate iaytncfl 'tfrith the' mini'SterS’.'’ 
The*' icycfrch Cf Calvin thus drew to itself the pdWet'of 
the sitatfe, whereas that of Luther attached itself to the 
states of which it admitted the supremacy* 

» The political influence of the German reformatiori 'Oh 
the' hystem: of Europe consisted especially in dividitig* 
th^ empire into two great parties, the struggle of which 
waiS' instrumental to the arrangement of the federative 
interests of the European states. The reformatiori ' of 
Geneva on the other hand appears to have been fltted by 
its '-ecclesiastical arrangement to infflse into the states of 
Europe a spirit of civil independence, at the time when 
the general exaltation of the sovereign authority seems 
to have rendered such a reinforcement of the principle of 
freedom necessary to the general welfare. It is certain 
that the whiggism of our own government may be traced' 
to this source, and consequently all the political advan- 
tagej which we have derived from its influence in maiii- 
taih’irig onr civil liberties. The same reformation fur^ 
mshcd'the new republic of the Dutch provinces with art 
ecclesiastical establishment analogous to the genius Of' 
ills government, and fitted to maintain its character, 
■which' has exercised an important agency on the fede^^ 
rative combinations of Europe. It also generated' id' 
the adjacent country of France a religions republic OOiri'- 
prehended within a monarchy, crushed indeed by that ‘ 
inedBroby for a considerable time, but in •its poweV add 
iaflueime Surviving the disaster, and at length maittlj^ 
contributing to the revolution of the government 'Of tb^ 
country, which has put an end to an exhausted system 
of federative relations^ and given a beg!ipmngj'ito',l^\y 
and different combinallona of policy. , it / > 

As Germany afforded a suitable theatre' for Liitherdn- 
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i8ini!aft4 :Swif58erland for Calvinism,- so in a Men pewoU 
has>tbe feictreme freedom of Poland allowed the advert 
saries-of -the trinitarian doctrine to form in that country 
the church which has received its denomination fironi 
tWn Italians, each named Socinus, the latter the nepliew 
of the former. These men, who at first had connected 
themselves with the Calvinists of Poland, were in the 
year 1565, on account of the dissensions which they had 
excited, required to form a distinct congregation. At 
this time they professed chiefly the Arian doctrine ; but 
simple unitarianism soon prevailed, among them, and in 
the year 1574 they published a confession of this doc- 
trine. From Poland the doctrine of Socinus made its 
way into Transylvania in the year 1563, and has main- 
tained itself in that distant province. The Socinians of 
Poland laboured, but with little success, to propagate 
their doctrine into the other countries of Europe, pub- 
lishing for this purpose at Racow, their metropolis, a 
considerable number of books, the greater part of which 
was in the year 16S6 republished in six volumes in folio, 
Under the title of Bibliotheca Fratrum Polonorum. 

■ The influence of Socinianism appears to have con- 
sisted in maintaining, with much exaggerated pretensions 
indeed, the claim of human reason, as opposed to too 
implicit an admission of received doctrines. Heresy is 
in every case the check of orthodoxy, and the existence 
of a Socinian church may accordingly have been a salu- 
tary restraint on too strong a disposition to dogmatize. 
The two distinct reformations of Germany and Swisser- 
liiud seetu to have co-operated to form juster notions of 
lull^ibus (vuth, than any which could have been appre- 
hended under the influence of a single movement of this 
ir doctrine of Socinus seems to hav^ 

l. i j t ‘ 'I ' n > . . 

.. 1 , ' 

* Mobheim, Yol.iv»p.4^, ^ 
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semed .k^ep botli within the limit of a reasonable inter-» 
pretation of the sacred scriptures, by urging, thougk to 
an unwarrantable extreme, the pretension of reason to 
pronounce upon the faith of Christians. 

Though the reformation was a separation from a church 
80 deeply corrupted, that it had ceased to inculcate the 
doctrines of a genuine faith, yet it so reacted upon that 
church, as to dispose its adherents to moderate the abuses, 
of which their adversaries complained, and to combine 
with their ceremonious ritual some portion of the piety of 
a more reasonable seryice. In France too, where the reli- 
gion of Rome was exposed to the derision of infidels, as 
well as to the arguments of Protestaivts, efforts have been 
latterly employed to exhibit its peculiar doctrines in a 
manner less offensive to the minds of its opponents. In 
this manner a church, which had almost ceased to be a 
religious establishment, was qualified to continue to hold 
its place in the combinations of Europe, as the opponent 
of those others, which appealed to the scriptures for a 
purer faith. The time had not yet arfived, when a purer 
faith could be generally propagated, and the adjustment 
of the political interests of Europe was aided by the 
struggle. 

. The council assembled at Trent in the year 1545, by 
which the emperor had vainly hoped to compose the 
religious dissensions of Germany, was instrumental®” in 
giving stability to the church of Rome. Doctrines, which 
had been received on the credit of tradition alone, and 
had been interpreted with some degree of ‘latitude, were 
then sanctioned by a fomal authority, and defined with 
a scrupulous exactness ; and ceremonies, which had been 

Hist., of Charles V., vol iv. p* 84. Butlerfs Boojc .of the BoiTMUJ-Ca^olic 
Thd Weedl of IV., published in the Church, p. 5. t/rtid., 1^26.' In tntf 
year 1564, has ever since that iime been creed thirteen articles have been added 
considered as an accurate and explicit to the Jiicene creedi 

luminary of the Romau*Cathohc fwth*— > ^ u' w 
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ohseiived in deference to a supposed antiqmtjr, 'Were 
then pronounced to be essential parts of the woY^ip of 
the'ehnrch. As the line of separation was mere 
distinctly drawn between the two contending systenai of 
Cbristiaiiity, which were accordingly placed in more 
direet opposition, the council assisted the cause of tiM 
reformation, and favoured the political comlnnations, 
which were afterwards formed by its struggles. 

The church of Rome had also before this time received 
a powerful support®^ by the institution of the order of 
Jesuits, which was founded in the year 1540. Originating 
in the weakness of a distempered fanatic, but afterwards 
organised with consummate ability, this celebrated so* 
ciety gave new energy to the declining system, when the 
ancient orders had lost their influence and importance. 
Devoted with more implicit submission to the will of the 
poatifi'®*, it was a more ready instrument of the papal 
authority ; mingling in all the active concerns of pcditical 
life, it was present in every place, in which its assistance 
could be serviceable to the Roman see ; and engrossing . 
to itself the instruction of the rising generation, it formed 
to habits of future submission and attachment the yield** . 
ing understandings and characters of the young. Such 
was the rapidity of its growth that,®® at the close of a 
century, it comprehended nineteen thousand persons ; a 


Hist* of Charles V., vol. iii. p. 203* 

®* ^ Whea the fanatic If^natius first 
ftoliekedihe confirmation of his order by 
the puntiii' ml 111., tiio learned 

and irorthy cardinal Guidiccioni op^Nisod 
hi»*fe^uest with ^reat vehemence. But 
thi« e|>pnsitHm was vatu^uisUed by the 
As0ibi^y of J^Aatius, who, ehaitgiog the 
urtkkHif *his instituthui,in which he had 
praiaiiMfd^id)«difm«B te the pope with cer- 
tain m such « man* 

to htwdFldM^ertha? by vow 

of 
ami 

Note by the transl. of 


p. 155. The whole order^ we ax^ informed 
by Mosheiin^ibid., pp. 167 f 1S8, udivided 
into three classes, of which the first, who 
are the true and perfect Jesuits, beeidet 
the three ordinary vows of poverty, chatH 
tity, and obedience, common te 4 II tho 
monastic triixes, are oUiged to taJce a 
fourth, by which they voleronly hind thodtit. 
selves to go, without (kliberatum or ' 

wherever the poiie shall thank fit to ^oend ^ 

thirm. j f , 

ButWa Hist Mem. of 
antte^oedto kio 7 

Lund*, 1819, /*; 

, iv- icCl 
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loeo, all-!^eUigeat, uid ze(ti9wiHi 
aitd i^ iha Berests of Reme^ ^ - 

yAttlaB^^ia.tibe year >1556 was termhiated, by tha^ * 
abdication of Ckarlea VJ\ a most importaai4:i:pes»od<of 
tbirtyosefyea- years, .in which by the restless ainibiiiOQ ’ 
that monarch the energies of the principal ^kkgdpins of - 
EhuFope.were develop>ed and exercised, in which' . those- 
states were by continual agitations brought within the- 
ak;ion'of their reciprocal influences, and a religions sepa- 
ration, was- at the same time effected, generating an 
opposition of political interests, and by that opposition a- 
system of federative relations throughout the govern- - 
ments of Europe. ' 

One -oonsiderable country may indeed be regarded, as< 
havings within this period been deprived of its political ■ 
existence, for the independence of Italy was suppressed^ ■ 
ini ijhei year 1530, when Florence was reduced by* the 
arms lof -Charles V., this state being in the following- 
year^! converted into a feudatory princijpality of the em^- 
pinei under the family of the Medici. Thus was subjw- 
gated this interesting republic, which had been 8oimti?tct 
witk spirit, that of a population of eighty thousand per- ■ • 
sons two or three thousand citizens occupied in a rapid < 
rotation the chief offices of the government, and by- the' 


This prince in the year 1555 re- ing to the capitulation, restored and legi-^ 

signed to his son Philip the seventeen timated the power beiore enjoyed by the 

province of tlie Netherlands, when be Medici, restonng at the same lilne^ ^the 

had Vainly repeated his most strenuous ioi*ms of a republican government. Cl^ 

endeavckiffr with his brother, to procure ment VII. however, the head ei? that ' 

for Philip the tuteeseion of the tluone of family, abolished the tfepubhean institiH' ' 

the' empire. In the following year he turns in the year 153^2, constituting Aled^ 

alM> resigned to him at Bruesdls the king- ander duke of Plorenoe) and giving Jiito' > 

dosn of hpadn wilh its dependencies, ai^ councils so selected* that the witt^of the ' 

sent«k’ mnhagsy inte Germany, to notify prince was nivuiably obseri^ ‘ -Cosittd^ ' 

his •ibdieatum .of the impenai dignity. the immediate sncceesof otf Afekandef - 

Noaderad it im--- was'byh papal huit iftitbe<y«ttr'l5d^de^‘‘s 
practicable to assemble a diet for reconr- dared grawd' Aikte bTTuictu^jWhicIt'tltltf 

mglu»ThiahkiehiXK'drtheitki» was ki^ thcfyear 

the'yean l&5&M^PftiAei^tdniett. ppi 17^ 8uf«9eediiih'<lUk»''hy^e 

177, des 

The constitution, established accord- ^ 

VOL* III. G 
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wisdom of their administration procured ftwf the Rtete an 
importance far exceeding its very limited resource®, 
liberty had given to Italy four ages of glory. It was 
then finally extinguished in that republic, in which it 
had shone with its brightest, as with its latest splendour. 
But the liberty of Italy vras an agency, which had dis- 
charged its functions, and had become superfluous to the 
system of Europe. The growing organisation, having 
begun to exercise its own powers for its support and 
nourishment, no longer required, or admitted, that aU 
umbilical duct should convey to it extraneous supplies, 
fitted only for developing an embryo-formation. 

The age of Leb X., whose pontificate was however 
limited to the narrow space of not quite nine years, has 
been commonly reckoned as one of the four periods, in 
which the human intellect has experienced remarkable 
improvement, the others being the ages of Alexander, of 
Augustus Cmsar, and of Lewis XIV. In the time of 
Leo, and under the influence of his patronage, a decisive 
progress was certainly made in literature and the arts. 
In literature pecuniary assistance was afforded by this 
pontiff to Ariosto% especially for defraying the expense 
of publishing his celebrated poem ; and among those 
whom he patronised, is found Gian-Giorgio Trissino, the 
author of Sofonisba, intitled to our notice®®, not only as 
having first introduced the versi sciolti, or blank verse, 
into general use, but also as having been the first regu- 
lar tragedy since the revival of letters. To the time of 
this pontiff i^ to be referred the perfecting of the jocose 
Italian satire ®®, which had originated in Florence towards 
the- close of the preceding century. Francesco Bemi, 
who revived and perfected this whimsical style of com- 
positioQ, probably led the way for Rabelais, Cervantes, 


^ hoscoe's Life of f.eo vol, iii. p. 


“ Ibid., p. 238—2. 
'»lbid.,p.226-2i 
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and Sterne, his writings having been in lively and utt- 
atifiected verse, what the works of these writers are in 
prose, Latin poetry was however that, which chiefly 
engaged the attention of Leo***. The arts indeed expe- 
rienced his most liberal protection ; and their most illns- 
trious period is accordingly that which***, having com- 
menced with the return of Michelagnolo from Rome to 
Florence about the year 1500, was terminated by the 
death of Leo in the year 1521, or rather by the death of 
Raffaello in the preceding year. 

Italy, during the remainder of the sixteenth century, 
continued to exhibit the appearance of life under the 
influence of various causes***, which 'still operated even 
after liberty had been destroyed. The most remarkable 
indication of this remaining vitality was that, which was 
aflbrded by the genius of Tasso, the epic poet of the 
modern Italians. Ariosto, who had adorned the earlier 
part of the century, was the poet of romance, and by his 
Orlando Furioso prepared the way for that combination 
of romantic with classical poetry, which in the Gieru- 
mlemme Uberata of Tasso constituted the modem epic, 
classic in the general arrangement, but romantic in the 
portraiture of manners and situation*®*. The genius of 
Tasso, thus rising to our admiration after his country 
had begun to sink into obscurity, resembled those lumi- 
nous objects, which the astronomer discovers within the 
dark part of the lunar orb, catching by their elevation 
the rays, which could not reach the low surrounding 
level, and claiming to belong rather to the* portion illu- 
minated by the full radiance of the solar light. The 
splendour of the arts of design was obscured at the same 

Siwuojidi de la Liti da MMi, toxhe 
ii. p. 157. 

Hist, fks £Uipub. Ital., tame xvi. 


^ «»i(coe*g UBs of Leo X, vol. iii, y. 
258. ^ * 

’ Itid., p. 197, 
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time with that of literature. Michdagnolo was contem-* 
porary to Ariosto; his pupils and . successors liourished 
with Tasso ; and genius ceased at the same time to esw 
press itself in verse, and by the hand of the artist. 
Scientific inquiry resisted longer the baneful influence<of 
Italian degradation. ' Galileo, who was born in the year 
1564, gave in the seventeenth century, and under the 
control of the Inquisition, his confirmation to the theory 
of Copernicus, and was followed by his pupil TorricelK, 
who by the invention of the barometer began the philo- 
sophy of the atmosphere. 

The depravation of the Italians, which was consequent 
to their loss of libefty, was consummated in the practice 
of chichisbeism, a system of licensed adultery, which pol-* 
luted all the relations, and poisoned all the enjoyments 
of domestic life. This profligate usage, introduced in 
the seventeenth century by some licentious courts was 
generally adopted, as it served to provide occupation for 
a crowd of younger brothers, who were destitute of em- 
ployment, because under the influence of Spanish preju- 
dices they had become too proud for commerce, and were 
at the same time too poor for marriage, all right of inhe- 
ritance being sacrificed to the claim of primogeniture. 
The practice, which had thus resulted from the debase- 
ment of the Italians, spread in the following century 
from Italy into Spain where it avenged the wrongs of 
the dependent country. Perhaps however it may be 
thought to have been in a corrupted people a restriction 
of the gross immorality, which would otherwise have 
attended the admission of females into general society. 

Though Italy was the country of the papal residence, 
and in altitudes of persons found a direct interest in Bup- 

These male paratnouA ai« in Spain III. from Naples, in the yeat'l 

named cortyoi, m Italy, acabei. Townsend’s Journey throng Spain, Tof 

The occasion was the introduction of ii. p, 249. Dublin, 1792. 

Italian manners on the arrival of Charles 
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porting the papal establishment, yet the reformation of 
religion had in various parts of the peninsula numerous 
adherents, especially in Ferrara where learning had 
been much encouraged, and in Venice which was 
jealcms of the encroachments of the papacy, and tolerant 
through the policy of commerce. In that country, as in 
Spain, it was suppressed by a persecution, which was 
there begun in the year 1543, and continued to the end 
of the sixteenth century If it had been then esta- 
blished, it would probably have disturbed the political 
relations of Europe, .which were formed amidst the 
struggles of Protestants and Roman Catholics. Nor does 
its suppression in that country appeal* to be entitled to 
much regret, for the reformed opinions of the Italians 
were early*®**, and very generally, limited to the doctrine 
of Socinus. The philosophy of Plato**®, the revival of 
which had been useful in destroying the authority of the 
scholastic theology, was so captivating to the ingenious 
minds of that people, as to have indisposed them for the 
reception of the revealed truths of the gospel. The 
suppression of the reformation in Italy seems indeed to 
have corresponded to the humiliation of the original 
church of Greece, as in each case the minds of the people 
were too much occupied in fanciful refinements for the 
simplicity of scriptural doctrine. 


108 M^Cree’s Hist, of the Reformation 
in Italy, p. 67. Edinb. and Loud. 1827. 

Ibid., pp. 89, 90. 

Ibid.jp. 201 . On this occasion the 
Inquisition vras established at Rome, under 
the name of the congregation of the holy 
office, the jurisdiction of which, though 
long re&i(te4 ^ Vemce, was gradually 
extended throughout Italy. The Italian 
wa^ wilder ithan the fipanibh Inquisition, 
Wause the popes, being temporal princes 
in the states of the church, had no occsr 
sion to employ it there to undermine the 


secular authorities. On this account its 
operations weie suspended in Italy, when 
the reformation had been suppressed. 
But the chief difference, while its opera- 
tions were continued, consisted in this, 
that in Rome publicity of punishment 
was avoided, whereas in Spam the object 
was to strike terror by pubfi/c |spectanes. 
— M‘Crie’s Hist, of the Reformation in 
Italy, p. 267^ 

Ibid., pp. 148, 151. 

«oibid.,pp. 101,153. 
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CHAPTER II. 

Of the history of Spain and Portugal^ from the commencement of the 
reign of the emperor Charles V, in Spain^ in the year 1516, to that 
of the reign of Philip III, of Spain^ in the year 1598. 

Charles king of Spain, in the year 1516. — Cortes of Castile ruined, 1539. — ^Philip 
prince of Spain married to Mary of England, 1554. — Philip II. king of Spain, 
1556. — Death of Mary, 1558. — Persecution of the Netherlands begun, 1559^*-- 
The Turks repulsed from Malta, 1565. — Defeated at Lepanto, 1571. — War of the 
Netherlands begun, 1572. — Union of Utrecht forfned, 1578. — Armada sent against 
England, 1588. — Tlie constitution of Aragon abolished, 1592. — The Dutch first 
sailed to India, 1595. — Jbe government of Spain bankrupt, 1596. — Portuguese 
empire iu India completed, 1547. — Portugal united with Spain, 1580. 


W HEN the principles of the federative policy had been 
developed in Italy by Lorenzo de Medici for the protec- 
tion of Florence, it was extended over Europe in two 
successive periods ; the German, in which the interests 
of the principal states of the continent were adjusted by 
the treaty of Westphalia, and those others, which were 
supplementary to its arrangements, and the French, in 
which the maritime interests of Europe were combined 
with the former in a more comprehensive arrangement. 
In the former of these two operations Germany was the 
grand agent, and the empire had accordingly acquired a 
temporary ascendency, which drew forth the efforts of 
France, in aid of a confederation of some of its own 
states. In the latter the primary impulse was given 
by Spain, intcmately connected with the maritime inter- 
ests of Europe, by its possession of the Netherlands, 
and by its remoter dependencies in the east and west. 
The reign of Philip II. of Spain was thus the period, in 
which preparation began to be made for the later adjust- 
ment, as that of his father had given a beginning to the 
former. Provision appears to have been made for the ul- 
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terior adjustment so long before the time of the comple- 
tion of the other, that a sufficient time was allowed, in 
which the commercial states might improve and collect 
their resources, and be prepared to engage with energy 
^nd effect in the general struggle of nations. 

The reign of Philip II. of Spain, which forced into 
existence and power the republic of the Dutch provinces, 
and stimulated to exertion the maritime energies of 
England, is accordingly the grand object of consideration 
in the present chapter, the Spanish government of 
Charles and the contemporary history of Portugal being 
but introductory to this more important reign. The 
government of Charles, by reducing the ill-arranged 
constitution of Castile to a simple monarchy, enabled 
Philip to proceed in his enterprises with less embarrass- 
ment ; the Portuguese government completed its great 
enterprise of oriental dominion, to be transferred to the 
new republic of the Dutch provinces, when the country 
should be forced to yield to the ascendency of the neigh- 
bouring monarchy, and its more di^ant dependencies 
should by the common government be abandoned to the 
enemy. 

The constitution of the Spanish monarchy was a com- 
bination of parts not fitted for co-operation. The in- 
dustry of the Moors had filled Spain with cities, which 
under the dominion of the Christians acquired consider- 
able importance in the cortes, as they alone furnished 
the public supplies. A numerous and powerful nobili^ 
had on the other hand been formed in the long contest 
with the infidels, which stood in these assemblies op- 
posed to the cities. By these two orders * the powers 
of the crown were so much limited, as to be insufficient 
for retaining them under any regular control. The 
rratural result was that the adverse interests o 

' ^ Hist, of Clifericl Y.> vol id, p. 34. 
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«^ge them iato oppdjBition' ^ diwcft atwi 
thiBt; the crown was enabled to establisbi an‘ entli;^ 
a^j^^sDcy oyer both. ' 

_j,yh^. yesqlt was accelerated by the discontents of the. 
P^,ople. When Charles ® had, soon after the coramenee- 
n};j8nt of his reign, dismissed the Speinish minister, the 
celebrated Ximenes, and abandoned his subjects of 
Spain to the unprincipled management of his Flemish . 
counsellors, the Castilians were so indignant, that 
several cities of the first rank entered into a confederacy • 
for the redress of grievances, the beginning of that union 
of Castile, which two years afterwards shook the govern- 
ment to its foundsEtion. The advancement of Charles 
to the imperial throne augmented the jealousy of the 
Spaniards, dreading to see their country reduced to the 
rank of a dependency on the empire. In the year 1521 
these discontents manifested themselves in various in- 
surrections. The nobles ® at first co-operated with the 
cities in demanding a redress of the grievances sus- 
tained from the sovereign; but the views of the two. 
orders soon became opposed. The latter, encouraged. , 
by, success, began to seek also the removal of those op- • 
pressions, which they suffered from a feudal nobility. 
From this time the nobles became attached to the cause 
of the crown. The insurrection of Castile accordingly ’ 
was soon suppressed, and Charles confirmed the triumph 
o^ Hs power by his moderation, and the address, with 
accommodated himself to the national feeling.. 
B6, the> chief of his Flemish ministry, having died 
in ,th^ (beginning of these troubles, the emperor ^ 
leftj frg,^; to attend to the suggestions of his own 
genius. 

If Spain had been at this time subject to a single Bpd 
uniform government, the emperor might have been com- 

--***^1 . I'i 

. of Charles V., vol. ii. p. 68, ® Ibid., p. 243, 
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W< • yield ’-td' the- testfrgen'ts^ beisiajiisfe these woitld 
bavte 'beeiiS' able to act with concert, and te brra^ 
their whole power to bear at once open the thrbne; 
wMile! tbd 'Bdverei^ was unavoidably engaged in attend- 
ing to the' interests of his other dominions. From this 
disadvantage however Charles was relieved by the 
riiultiplicity and discordance of the local governments 
of 'Spaih. Not only did the several kingdoms, which 
had been gradually united under a single prince, retain * 
the- distinctness of their several governments, but the 
people continued to cherish their ancient antipathies, 
and the forms of government were so various, that the 
grievances of diiferent districts were ’different, and the 
people could not agree in any common plan of redress. 
Aided by divisions, which separated his adversaries, 
Charles was enabled to put a sudden end to a general 
commotion, nor did his power afterwards experience any 
similar resistance. 

At length, in the year 1539®, the i^obles of Castile 
were induced to unite with the representatives of the 
cities' in refusing a supply demanded by the emperor, 
being anxious to maintain their feudal exemption from 
taxation. But the sovereign, whose power they had pre- 
viously exalted against the cities, availed himself of it to 
depress his unsteady adherents, and, dismissing the as- 
sembly, ceased to summon to the public councils the 
nobles and the prelates, as persons who should not claim 
the- right of voting in the imposition of taxes, which they 
would not pay. From that time the cortes of Castile 
consisted only of thirty-six members, the representatives 
of ‘eighteen cities; and the assembly, having lost its 

1' ‘ 

* ’ttist. oft^Iiairles V., vol. ii.p. 267. each its cortes^ and ^Biscay its peculiar 
^ ^fllwdeffthe>cprt«%'Qf»Cat»til^ st»tee. !.■ - 

Catalonia, Valencia, and Navarre, had ® Hist, of Charles V., vol. iii. p. 182— 

r. ... > 184. _ t .. .. i. ^ 
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fomer digwty aod importance, beeame 'utuformiy snb? 
«i*sive to the crown, 

liTb* yet more free constitution of Aragon continued to 
eidst more than half a century after the cartes of Castile 
bad been thus ruined; but in the year 1592 this also 
•was violated by Philip II., who however thought it unnC' 
cessary to issue any formal decree of abolition AvaU-- 
ing himself of a sedition, which his own attorney had 
provoked, this prince sent from Castile a body of troops, 
the leader of which, without any form of trial, put to 
death the chief magistrate, named the juztiza, confis- 
cated his property, and by a proclamation denounced a 
similar treatment ef all, who should presume to dispute 
the authority of the king. In the year 1713 the consti- 
tution was finally abolished ^ and the governments of 
Aragon, Valentia, and Catalonia were assimilated to that 
of Castile. The cortes of Portugal appear to have fallen 
into disuse probably in imitation of Spain. 

In another respect also the reign of Charles was pre- 
paratory to that*' of his successor, as in it was effected 
a matrimonial alliance between Philip and Mary of Eng- 
land. The alliance was not of long duration, Mary 
having died at the end of four years from her marriage; 
but, besides that, even within that time, it involved the 
jBnglish in a war with France, which deprived them of 
Calais, their last possession on the continent, it was the 
principle of the hostilities afterwards waged by Philip 
i^inst England, with all their important influences on 
the interests of these countries. 

Portugal was also in the same interval making its pe- 
culiar preparation for the approaching period, in which 
the peninsula should become the prevailing agent in 
' adja'sti'ng the relations of Europe. It first completed the 

» Wation's mai' of IJu Tol. u. * Co;r«’s Mem, (if the Bourbos Kian 

p. 322. Dubl., 1777. of Spuin, vol. i. p. 420. 4to,. /' x 
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arrangement of its Indian empire, and then disposed itself 
to submit to the humiliation of a union with Spain. The 
history of Portugal in this interval is indeed wholly com- 
prehended within these two classes of transactions, far 
we read only of its eastern concerns, until that series of 
disastrous events began, which deprived it of its national 
existence. 

Albuquerque, who founded the Indian empire of 
Portugal, died in the year preceding that, in which 
Charles succeeded to the crown of Spain ; and it was 
completed by John De Castro, who died in his govern- 
ment in the year 1547 ®. From this time it began to 
decline, though it was occasionally re*established by the 
energy of viceroys sent from Portugal. Through all 
these struggles the Portuguese were encountered with 
the most obstinate resistance by the Turks and Egyptians, 
who were united under the same government in the year 
1517, when Egypt was reduced by the Turkish sultan. 
In the year 1526 an adverse power was formed in India 
itself, the Mogul empire of India ‘®, which had been held 
as it were in suspense during a hundred and twenty- 
seven years from the invasion of Tamerlane, having been 
then begun by Baber. The Turks and Egyptians served 
to restrain within due bounds the first impetuosity of the 
Portuguese. The Mogul empire, while it served also to 
control the spirit of conquest, was favourable to the com- 
mercial interests of Portugal. Having been formed by a 
nation merely continental, it was not actuated by that com- 
mercial jealousy, which had sent the Turks and Egyptians 
into the east to oppose the progress of its people ; and 
the creed of its founder, though Mohammedan, was so 

Ml Comprehended the kinp^oms of with a ^art of the Molucca islands} and 
Soiala, Mozambique, and Melinda, on Macao in China. — De la Clcde, tome ii. 
the eastern coast of Africa ; the isle of p, 509. 

Ormiis in the Persian gulf j the whole Book ii. ck. xi., note **. ^ ‘ 

coast of Malabar with ; Malacca 
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ten^erRls.V;, that it oppo^d littie qf a rejigiopa Ratipatliy 

to tbe<i>Rteroourse of the two natiope. . , 

■ •Ten yeajs after the completion of the Indian empire of 
^^Qrtugal, began the preparation for its compaisory union 
with Spain, Sebastian, whose wild ambition effected the 
min of his country, having then succeeded to the throne. 
This prince being at his accession only three years old, 
the government was necessarily committed to a regency ; 
it appears however to have been well administered, first 
by the grandmother, and then by a cardinal, who was 
uncle of the king. In this interval, comprehending 
eleven years, the kingdom is indeed described as enjoy*, 
ing much prosperity, and the capital as daily improving 
in magnitude and magnificence ; but the young king; 
educated by women and monks, acquired a zeal of hosti^ 
lity against infidels, which, acting on a mind naturally 
ardent and impetuous, resembled mental derangement, 
rather than ordinary passion. Having at the age of 
fourteen years received the reins of government, Sebas* 
tiaa:SOon manifested the influence of this ruling propen* 
sity of his mind. He expressed a design of going- to- 
India, and was dissuaded from the distant enterprise; 
only by proposing that he should rather direct his effouts. 
zigainst the Moors of Africa. In this expedition ^h®- 
perished , in the year 1578; he was succeeded on the.: 
throne by his uncle the cardinal, at this time incapacit- 
tated by age ; the superannuated successor himself died 
at, -the end of two years, leaving the kingdom to a rei- 
gency of .five persons, nominated to settle a very disputed ■ 
succession ; and after a short contest with these gowei- 


‘ iiteBj ‘ ih , ^octrjne ^an4 tenets he 

‘ to the 


..vv i'.— 

tional worship; which is due to the great 


* Creator, nor e. despiser pf those law^ apd 
‘ ceremonies, which are ^bunded on.souDd 
‘ policy for the benefit of ;B«p(?r6ci?d, 
‘ jndgee of things.^-^Dqw’aTTansJ^o^I''^ 

rishti voh ii. p. 138. .r 
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n©i%i*ihd; wlA' Aritonio, tTi<e 6fFsprihg ''ifi'^ 

son of king Emmanuel; Philip 11. of Spain, the son of 
daughter - of the same king, possessed himself of the 
throne ;of Portugal, and thus in the year 1680 united 
under his dominion the whole peninsula. 

It is remarkable that the pretension of the duke of 
Bragan-za to the throne of Poitugal both facilitated the 
union of the two monarchies in a very important degree, 
and also prepared remotely its subsequent dissolution. 
The duke, having married Catherine, a grand-daughter 
of king Emmanuel, claimed the crown in the right of hiS 
wife, who was by one degree of descent nearer to that 
monarch, than Philip the son of another grand-daughter. 
This pretension, which, if he had been a man of ability, 
might have defeated the project of the king of Spain, 
just served in his case to embarrass the claim of An- 
tonio, and thus to distract the counsels of the Portu- 
guese. When again the union had been effected, it 
became the policy of the government tq disconntenaAife^ 
and’-depress the house of Braganza : the private wt'6rf§i 
of this distinguished family were accordingly from that 
time incorporated with the general oppression, by which ' 
it was proposed to break and humble the spirit of the 
nation ; and thus, when at the close of sixty years the 
measure of the public grievances was full, and every 
heart- was ready to brave the peril of the struggle, the 
gtamlson of this duke was ready as a leader, convinced 
that there was no safety for himself but in the restora- 
tion. of his country, and happily free from’ the inter- 
ference of any other pretension. ■' ' ■ 


ilncTieas 6f Brtiganza, a grand-daughter of 
kihgE’mmamiel; Philip 11. of Spain, the 
pAlcfe of Paniaj an(|; the duke of Savoy, 
aH ^rt^af-grtiiidsdiis of the same kins; 
and Antonio, a grandson, b4t ihegra- 
raate. Hehhr, J the ’ batdZtial-^tlg, ' . was 
di#jid8ed''th dedidi* in favoijf ’df fntf du- 


chess; but he fe^^d the oipj^osit!ion of 
Antoulo, who was favOUred by the popu- 
lace. — Hist "of the ^ Reyol. ^ortt^il. 

prefixed to Sir H’. iSouthwelf s pAlCcouiu of ^ 
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. ■ Befone the union of Portugal, Philip had governed his 
hereditary dominions twenty-four years, during which 
he was busily engaged in various transactions most 
intimately affecting the general policy of Europe. The 
house of Austria fortunately was during this time 
divided into two branches, those of Germany and Spain, 
the more completely separated as the disgust occa- 
sioned by the refusal of Ferdinand to relinquish the 
imperial crown to his nephew, had occasioned a visible 
alienation and rivalry. By the separation the monarchy 
of Spain was left alone, to prosecute, without a power 
too great to be controlled, its own schemes of aggran- 
disement, while Germany enjoyed a long interval of 
tranquillity, in which it recovered from the agitations of 
the reformation, and prepared itself for the great war of 
thirty years, which was the agony of the imporUmt 
treaty of Westphalia. 

Philip, though succeeding to but a part of the doipi- 
nions of his fatl^er, was yet at his accession much the 
most powerful prince of Europe. Possessing the entire 
monarchy of Spain ; commanding Italy by the possession 
of the Neapolitan and Sicilian territories on the one 
part, and of the duchy of Milan on the other ; ruling the 
Netherlands, then the most commercial country of the 
west ; enjoying, besides other distant dependencies 
the sources of treasures*®, which rendered all other 
governments poor by comparison ; having a navy much 
more considerable than that of any other state ; and 
influencing 'the counsels of England by his marriage 
with the queen; Philip by all these advantages was 


ofCbarleB V., vol. iv, p. 343. paniola, Cuba, and many c4her of tin? 
^ ^taiiche-Comt6 in France; in Africa, American islands. — Hist, oJ Philip II., 
Und Oran, with the Cajie-du- volip. 17. 

Ver^^fid fhjB Cana^ islands ; in Asia, The mines of America are stated to 

Ikte Phili^l^ ‘ahd Suftfla islands, and a haVe brought to him 2^,000, OOO gliildwa 
west, His- nmmally*— Ibi^ ^ 
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sufficiently (^tialified to assert a superiority, which should 
provoke the resistance oF other states, and thus give 
being to the arrangements still required for completing 
the adjustment of the interests of Europe. The two 
sets of movements, by which the empire under Charles 
V., and Spain under Philip II., were instrumental to 
that adjustment, were essentially distinct, and belonged 
to successive periods of the federative policy of Europe. 
They were accordingly executed by distinct agencies. 
Spain and the Netherlands were indeed, by the separa- 
tion of the German branch of the house of Austria, ren- 
dered less formidable to the other governments ; but 
they retained all the resources, by which they might 
affect the interests of commercial states, and these were 
afterwards augmented by the union of Portugal. 

As the reformation was the principle of separation, 
which in the time of Charles V. arrayed in mutual 
opposition the two contending parties of Germany, and 
thus gave a beginning to the great struggle of the con- 
tinental interests of Europe, so was it, in the time of his 
son, the relentless bigotry of that prince, which brought 
into existence the republic of the Dutch states, and 
drew forth against Spain the energies of England, thus 
creating that combination of commercial interests, by 
which a larger and more perfect adjustment was effected, 
thnn could be established at the peace of Westphalia, 
The bigotry of Philip II. was accordingly an efficacious 
agent in the political arrangements of Europe. 

The origin of the bigotry of Philip may ’be traced in 
the history of his country, though probably it was much 
strengthened by his own peculiarity of character. For 
attaching itself to the cause of Rome, Spain had been 
prepared by almost eight centuries of hostility wagied 
gainst infidels. The Christians of that country had 
indeed, amidst all their zeal for religion, main tainted' a 
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great degree of independence in regard to Rome even 
observing a distinct liturgy, transmitted from tie. Gothic 
period of their history. The Roman liturgy However 
towards the close of the eleventh century JTound its 
way into Spain**, and with it brought as a consequence 
the acknowledgment of the papal supremacy. Four 
centuries afterwards the Inquisition was established in 
that country*®, for detecting the numerous Jews, who 
had sheltered themselves under an exterior profession of 
Christianity from the violences of those, who were in- 
debted to them, or were envious of their we^th. This 
dreadful tribunal, originally instituted in the thirteenth 
century to repress ‘the heretics of the adjacent provinces 
of France, was then established in Spain, armed with 
new terrors, to watch the doubtful fidelity of the Jewish 
converts ; but it soon extended its jurisdiction, first to the 
converts from Mohammedanism, and afterwards over 
the old Christians, so as to become the scourge of the 


The old Gothic church of Spain had 
maintained an entire independence. — 
Geddes’s Tracts, vol. li. 

The controversy between the two 
liturgies was first submitted to a judicial 
combat, in which the champion of the 
Gothic liturgy prevailed ; and then to an 
ordeal of fire, the issue of which was 
again favourable to the same paity, the 
Gothic liturgy resisting the flames, while 
the Homan was consumed. The king 
however, on some slight pretence, or- 
dained that both should be used, the 
Gothic in the six churches of Toledo, 
which the Christians had enjoyed under 
the Moors, and the Roman in all others. 
The former, being discountenanced by 
the court, and the superior ecclesiastic.s, 
fell gradually into disrepute, and was at 
length superseded by the latter. — M^Crie’s 
Hiirt. of the Reform, in Spain, vol, i. pp. 
24, 23. Edinb. and Loud., 1829. The 
first ma4»8, according to the Roman form, 
was celebrated in Aragon in the year 
1071, and in Castile in the year 1086. — 
Ibid., p. 26. 

Ibid., p. 87. The bull for establishing 
the Inquisition in Castile was issued in 


the year 1478. — Ibid., p. 89. The prin- 
ciples of the ancient and modern Inquisi-' 
tion, says doctor M‘Cne, were radically 
the same, but they assumed a more ma- 
lignant form under the latter than under 
the former. The leading difference, ho 
adds, between the two institutions con- 
sisted in the organization of the latter into 
one great independent tribunal, which, 
extending over the whole kingdom, was 
governed by one code of laws, and yielded 
implicit obedience to one he^. The in- 
quisitor-general possessed an authority 
scaicely inferior to that of the king or the 
pope : by joining with either of them, he 
proved an overmatch for the other ; and 
when supported by both, his power was 
irresistible. The ancient Inquisition was 
a powerful engine for harassing and root- 
ing out a small body of dissidents : the 
modem Inquisition sketched its iron arms 
over a whole nation, upon which it lay 
like a monstrous incubus, paralysing its 
exertions, crushing its energies, and ex- 
tinguishing every other feeling than a 
sense of weakness and terror.— Ibid., pp. 
103, 104. 
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whole church. The Inquisition, in this more perfect, 
and therefore more detestable form, was limited to Spain 
and Portugal, with their dependent territories. 

Into this country**® a knowledge of the reformation was 
however soon conveyed by the intercourse subsisting 
with Germany, then subject to a common sovereign, and 
numerous conversions were effected in various places, 
especially among persons distinguished by rank or 
education. It was there encountered by the Inquisition, 
and an unsparing persecution®^ at length in the. year 
1670 was successful in? suppressing it. But the blood of 
the Spanish martyrs, though unavailing to the reforma- 
tion of their own country, was not slfed in vain, for the 
cruelty*®, by which their faith was extirpated at home, 
inspired their fellow-subjects of the Netherlands with 
that horror of the Inquisition, which consolidated their 
resistance, and established in the United Provinces the 
reformed religion in connexion with civil liberty. We 
may well believe indeed that this sajutary horror was 
not limited to the people of the Netherlands, but ani- 
mated the exertions of all, who were struggling for the 
enjoyment of civil and religious liberty. It was during 
the years 1559 and 1560*®, that the death-blow was 
given to the reformed religion in Spain ; and in the same 
tifne the religious liberties of the Protestants of Germany 
were finally secured, a reformed church was regularly or- 
ganised in France, and the cause of religious reformation 
after a long struggle attained a permanent establishment 
in Scotland. In England the remembrance’ of the mer- 
ciless bigotry of Mary, associated with the reports of 
Spanish cruelty, supported Elizabeth against the machi- 
nations of her enemies. 


M^Crie*s Itist. of the Reform, in 3pain,, voV. i, cluiv. 
Ibid., p. 336. “ Ibid., pp.3a5. 7 
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For exciting the commercial energies of Eurorpe Spain 
was peculiarly fitted, partly by the possession of the 
dominion of the Netherlands, partly by that of the distant 
territories, which sppported her marine, and furnished 
the principal supply of the precious metals. As the 
Netherlands were just then rising to the summit of opu- 
lence and prosperity, the connexion of those provinces 
with Spain afforded that country an opportunity of giving 
a strong impulse to the commercial interests of the con- 
tinent. Her other resources at the same time enabled 
her to equip and support navies, .with which she might 
provoke the exertions of the maritime powers of that 
period ; and her dependencies presented objects, which 
attracted and rewarded the enterprise of her enemies. 
The armada, falsely named invincible, roused the naval 
efforts of the English nation, and the Spanish settlements 
furnished rich prizes for the predatory expeditions of 
Rawicy and of Blake. 

The curious part of the process is that the operation 
was not single, but comprehended two commercial states, 
one of which, the republic of the Dutch provinces, was 
even indebted to it for existence. It appears that an 
insular government could not, without a preparatory ap- 
paratus, be intimately engaged in the relations of con- 
tinental policy ; and that this apparatus was supplied by 
a commercial state of the continent, necessitated by its 
situation to concern itself in the continental combinations, 
which, by furnishing a sovereign to the insular govern- 
ment, should extend to the latter its own federative 
character. Italy, we have seen, was the organ, which 
originally formed, and then transmitted to the empire, the 
earlier combinations of the federative policy of Europe. 
Those of a later period were prepared, and transferred to 
the English government, by the republic of the United 
Provinces. 
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The people of the Dutch provinces had been from early 
times prepared for asserting their independence. The 
provinces of the Netherlands long governed by their 
respective princes, under the titles of dukes, marquesses, 
or counts, had been engaged in perpetqal wars with the 
neighbouring powers, or among themselves ; and tbn 
assemblies of the states, in return for the supplies of 
money, which these wars rendered necessary, had ob- 
tained such privileges, that their governments approached 
more nearly to the republican, than to the regal form. 
After several ages, by, the failure of the male lines of 
some of the reigning families, by intermarriages, and by 
conquests, these countries came successively under the 
dominion of the house of Burgundy®’ in the interval 
between the year 1363 and the year 1477. Still how- 
ever they retained their ancient privileges, the fruits of 
that commercial opulence, which rendered their pros- 
perity important to their rulers ; and a formal confirma- 
tion of them®® was obtained in the latter of those years 
from the daughter and heiress of the last duke of Bur- 
gundy. The reformation®^ indeed having in the year 
1518 spread from Germany into the Netherlands, the 
emperor Charles V. employed for suppressing it various 
measures of great severity, which were regarded as in- 
fringing the privileges of the provinces ; but these vio- 
lences, opposed as they were to a strong conviction of 
religion, served only to excite that spirit of resistance, 
which was urged to extremity by the more sanguinary 
proceedings of his son and successor. • 

Philip, born and educated in Spain, did not entertain 
the predilection for the Netherlands, which had been 
cherished by his father, who had been born in that 


“ Watson's Hist, of Philip II, vol. i. “ AI)re);6 <le la Hist, de I'Hollnnde, 
pp. 69 — 79. par Kcltoux, tome i. 184. Lcide, 1778, 

** Ibid., book ii. ch. v. *7 Ibid., p. 210, &c. 
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country, and had passed in it his earlier years. To his 
haughty disposition the manners of the people were 
strange and irksome ; to his love of power the great 
privileges, which they enjoyed, were offensive ; to his 
bigotry the free toleration of the new religious opinions 
appeared insupportable. This last consideration*® de- 
termined him to proceed at once to measures of rigorous 
coercion. He not only republished, in the third year 
of his reign, certain most severe edicts against the Pro- 
testants, which Charles had been induced to recal ; but 
he also established, for the purpose of enforcing them, 
a tribunal® of the same nature with the Spanish Inqui- 
sition, though not'distinguished by the same name. To 
this grand grievance others were added. For supporting 
the execution of the edicts®* the number of the bishops 
was increased from five to seventeen, the number of the 
provinces, which offended the nobles, as it augmented 
the influence of the clergy in the council of state, and 
the monks and jibbots, as it both diminished their im- 
portance in the assemblies of the states, and took from 
them a portion of their revenues for the new endowments ; 
and the people ®‘, in violation of one of their fundamental 
privileges, were alienated by the presence of Spanish 
troops®*, who exasperated the popular discMitent by 
their intolerable insolence and rapaciousness. 

William prince of Orange ®*, the leader of the revo- 


Watson’s Hist, of Philip II,, vol. i. 
pp. 75, 76. 

Ibid., p. 77. ‘ 

Ibid. 

Ibid., p. 79. 

The pe^le of Zealand refused to 
work at their dykes, saying that they 
cHofla rather to be swallowed up by the 
oc^an^ than to yeipain a prejr to the cru- 
elt^wd avarice of the Spanish soldiers. 

“ ^ the 'rep]^Mnt^ve pf t|ie family 
of Nassau in Germany, this prince had 
inherited several ricli possessions in the 


Netherlands ; and by the will of bis 
cousin Ren6 de Nassau et Chalons he 
had in the year 1544 succeeded to the 
principality of Orange itv Languedoc. 
All these circumstances appear to he^e 
been important to his subsequent des- 
tination. His German descent ^^e 
occasion to that connexion with the em- 
peror Charles V., to which ' he was pro- 
bably indebted for much of his peculiar 
character: his large possesnons in the 
Netherlands, situated as they were iti iibe 
northern provinces, constitute^ hint 'the 
leader of the revolution ; and his Iprhi 
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lution, had been during many years the favourite of 
the late emperor, who had early discovered in him those 
eminent endowments, by which he has been rendered 
illustrious. The confidence of the wise and experienced 
emperor must have given him an early training in the 
various duties of government ; and his favour appears 
to have given occasion to that fluctuation of religious 
opinion, which must have disposed him to moderate, as 
he did, the vehemence of religious parties, and to render 
the struggle a contest for civil independence, rather than 
a religious feud. The emperor who had taken him 
from his father in his infancy, caused him to be educated 
in the religion of Rome, though born of a protestant 
family ; nor did he, until he was commencing his hos- 
tilities against the Spanish government, renounce the 
tenets of the Roman church. In all respects indeed the 
prince was eminently qualified for guiding the efforts 
of his countrymen. Possessing extraordinary resources 
of patience and wisdom, he watched the progress of 
events and made preparation for every contingency ; 
regardless of his private interests, and even of the safety 
of his son, who was detained a prisoner in Spain, he 
devoted his entire soul to the cause of his country ; and 
he manifested a singular dexterity in conciliating and 
retaining the affections of men, and in preserving the 
combination of a confederacy, which, without the influ- 
ence of his informing spirit, must speedily have been 
dissolved in its own weakness. 

y 

cipality, though belonging to Austria, Gei many, was the object of apprehension, 
facilitated a communication with the and the reason of the combination with 
court of France, to which these provinces the Netherlands had ceased to exist, 
in their defection looked for support. ^ The emperor kept him perpetually 
The principality of Orange, already about his person from the year 1 544.— 
seized by Lewis XIV. in the war of the Watson’s Hist, of Philip II., vol. i. p. 83. 
Spanish succession, was ceded to France This reminds us of Egbert’s residence 
in the treaty of Ltrecht by the king of with Charlemagne, already compared to 
Prussia, in the quality of heir of William that of Philip with Epammondas. 

Ill*— Abr4g6 de PHisides Trait^s, tome ** Harris’s Life of Wdliam Jll.i in- 

i. p. 313. At this time France, not trod. v. Dubl, 1749. 
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Though thO prince of Orange tras the grand agent 
itl the reTolution of the Netherlands, neither he, nor his 
friends counts Egmont and Horn, began the resistance, 
by tthich it was eifected. Without their co-operation a 
confederacy^, named the compromise, was formed by 
hlany of the other nobles to oppose the introduction of 
the Inquisition, while they disclaimed every intention 
of resisting the legitimate authority of the sovereign. 
This effort of opposition, however qualified, was imme- 
diately encountered by Philip with a violence, which 
pnt an end to every plan of moderation. A numerous 
army was in the following year sent into the Netherlands 
under the commadd of the duke of Alva, a man fitted 
beyond all others to goad a dissatisfied people unto open 
rebellion, and to coerce their first struggles of resistance 
ihtb the organisation of a settled government. Even 
then the prince of Orange deemed the season of hos- 
tility not yet arrived, and retired to his county of Nas- 
sau in Germany, The government of the duke in the 
mean time proceeded to prepare the crisis of his inter- 
pbsition. Every outrage, which could be offered to the 
religibus and political sentiments of a nation, characte- 
rised the administration of the Spanish governor ; and 
such was its cruelty, that a council which he esta- 
blished, was denominated by the Flemings the council of 
blood, an apJ)ellation fully justified, more than eighteen 
hurldrcd persons having within a few months suffered 
by the hand of the executioner. The priilce himself 
was soon cited to appear before the duke, and, as he 

Wat8on*8 Hist, of Philip II., vol. i. new religion under any pretehce whaj- 
pp. 175, 176. ever, dr to insinuate by word of month 

^ df the spiiit of this tribunal a judg- or writing, that the king has no right to 
metlt may be ftinhed finom one of its abolish -those pirfetended privileges, which 
acts,’ which waft to declare, that have bt*en the scKirce 01 so tritich iinbiely, 
to have 'j(feserif^d, or silbscrilied diiy |ib- is treason dgainst the kin^, and jiistKr 
tition, against’ the late erectidh df bishojv- nuiritS thte fefeVerest puiiisHm^erit Ke ahail 
irics, or agitthst the edifctft and intjilisition, bfe plfeased to hiflict.*^Ibid.J 2^9. 
or to have perraitfed the exercise bi the ' ^ 
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refused to obey, his estates in the Netherlands and 
Franche Corate were confiscated. In these trying cir- 
cumstances the wisdom of the prince was conspicuous. 
Instead of resorting immediately to hostilities, he en- 
treated the emperor Maximilian to intercede with Philip 
in his behalf, and in that of the oppressed people of the 
Netherlands, foreseeing that the haughtiness of the king 
would confirm the alienation of his subjects, and justify 
his own resistance. At length, in the year 1568, when 
he had been during some months solicited by the Flemish 
exiles to take arms, be resolved to begin the war, and 
with his brother led into the Netherlands some forces, 
which they had levied in the protestaht districts of Ger- 
many. 

Ten years before this event the death of Mary queen 
of England, dissolving the connexion with Spain, had 
left England free to afford a present asylum to the per- 
secuted people of the Netherlands, and afterwards to sup- 
port in those provinces the cause of religion and liberty. 
It was computed that®®, about the time of the arrival of 
the duke of Alva, more than a hundred thousand persons 
fled into foreign countries, and soon afterwards more than 
twenty thousand others, who fixed their residence chiefly 
in that country, rewarding it with the introduction of the 
Flemish manufactures : and so important was the death 
of Mary to the revolution afterwards effected, that the 
historian of Philip II.®® has declared his opinion, that, if 
Mary had been still alive, and the Spanish monarch pos- 
sessed of his former influence over the couhsels of Eng- 
land, the people of the Netherlands must have struggled 
fdr their liberties iti vain. 

Watson’tj Hist, of Pliilip ll., vol. i. casion the fugitives introduced ihe arts of 
pp, 205 — 208, 275. The art of making weaving the finer stuffa, not only of wool, 
woollen cloth had been introduced into but also of linen and silk -T-Anderbou’s 
England a little before, and about the HUt. of Commerce, an. 15d7. 

\ear 1360. by the Helgiaiia and Fiein- Watson’s Hist, of Philip It., vol. i. 

mgs, driven from their own country by p, 218. 
frequent inundations. On this other oc- 
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The first effort of the prince of Orange was soon dis- 
concerted‘® on account of the want of funds sufficient for 
maintaining his forces ; but it served to indicate the defi- 
ciency to be supplied, and the infatuated violence, with 
which the duke of Alva laboured to enforce an oppres- 
sive system of taxation*^, soon procured him partisans, 
disposed to contribute to the expenses of the war. Two 
years after the first hostilities a numerous party of 
exiles who had equipped armed ships to cruise against 
the Spaniards, being at this time by the oppression of 
the government much increased in number and import- 
ance, placed themselves under the authority of the 
prince, while he, ‘by the assistance of the protestant 
preachers, was forming a party, and collecting contribu 
tions, chiefly in Holland'and Zealand, in which provinces 
the reformed religion had made the greatest progress, 
and nature and art had combined to construct a secure 
asylum for liberty. 

Elizabeth of England, embarrassed by the movements 
of her Roman-catholic subjects'*®, with whom the Spa- 
niards maintained a secret correspondence, did not for 
some time feel herself at liberty to avow herself the friend 
of the exiles, and was therefore necessitated to comply 
with the requisition of the duke of Alva, by ordejring' 
their ships to quit her harbours, and by prohibiting her 
subjects from furnishing them with shelter or provisions. 
The historian has however remarked, that this oom- 
plktaiue of Elizabeth eventually favoured the independ- 
ence of’ the Dutch provinces, as it forced the exiles to 
depend only on themselves, determining them to seek in 
thejr pwu. country that security, 'which they could not 
find abroad. If Elizabeth could have been at this ti 

<iit rj/i'.' ''.'J - - 

Jj.* ^ r t ' f 


rp. 




Ibid., p. 278, &c. 


^ Ibid., p. 292— 294. 
itid, pp. ^9, 378^ m. ' ; 
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their avowed protector, they would probably have failed 
to foriu an. independent government. 

The war, which was renewed in the year 1572, conti- 
nued its devastations during thirty-five years, being ter- 
minated only in the year 1607, such was the severity of 
the discipline, by which the new republicans were trained 
for independence. In this long contest two considera- 
tions deserve our attention ; that of the separation of 
the seven provinces ^ from the remaining ten, and that 
of the distinct relations of the two portions. 

For estimating the importance of the separation of the 
provinces, by which ten remained subject to the crown 
of Spain, it should be considered that the distinguishing 
character of this period of the policy of Europe, was 
that the power of the house of Austria should be predo- 
minant, so that other governments might be associated 
to maintain against it their common independence ; and 
that consequently that policy required that, in the division 
of the two branches of Austria and Spain, some bond 
of political connexion should still exist, which might 
strengdien the feeble tie of consanguinity. This con- 
nexum was accordingly maintained by that portion of the 
Netherlands, which still continued to be a dependency 
of Spain, these provinces being a detached and distant 
teri^tory not easily protected by Sjiain, but capable of 
receiving from Germany prompt and effectual assistance 
against the attacks of France. 

iThis view discovers to us a double application of these 
provinces^ which may well command our* admiration. 


oHaWd, ^ealaiid, Utredit, Guelder- 
la^Opf j Gronipg^^ aud Ovar- 
yssell. They extend about one hundred 
and fifty British miles from north to 
south, and about a hundred from wefit to 
east, comprehan^^ni^ it computed, tijn 
thousand st^uare' xinles.' The Ttxhedning 


ten are estimated to extend about a bun- 
dled fromporthto south, 

and about a hundred and eighty from east 
to west, comprehending seven thousand 
five hundr^ and twenty i^uare inilep.-r- 
Pinkertbn’s Mod. Geogr.) vol.i^ p. 

467, 
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While the seveh ■rt^ere united in an independent republic, 
which should in the succeeding period constitute the 
bond bf the system, the remaining ten in the existing 
period preserved the connexion of the two branches of 
the family of Austria, and supported the actual relations 
of Europe. This is indeed a repetition of the double 
agency already traced in the separation of these branches, 
the one of which maintained the combinations of the 
earlier period of the federative policy of Europe, and the 
other prepared those of the period, which should follow. 
It is however a beautiful instartce»of analogy, that a cor- 
responding distinction should be discoverable in the 
division of the dependent territory, which had been before 
remarked in the separation of the two monarchies. It 
is further remarkable that, when the earlier period was 
concluded, and different combinations of policy were to 
be fornled, the Spanish Netherlands were transferred to 
Austria, to be held as a barrier for the protection of the 
Dutch republic against the then formidable anibition of 
France. 

The union of all the provinces, as it would thus have 
been inconvenient to the general policy of Europe, so 
would it probably have disqualified the new republic for 
its peculiar function, by giving to it such a degree of 
intrinsic strength, that it mUst have been much less de- 
pendent for safety on federative combinations, and by 
rendering it so much a continental power, that it 
would have been ill fitted for entering into a close con- 
nexion of interests with the British government. If on 
the other hand any of the various negotiations had been 
successful, by which the people of the seven provinces, 
in their weakness and despondency, sought a prOtectot 
against the oppressions of their sovereign, those provinces 
would have become a mere appendage of some one of 
the great monarchies of Europe, instead of constituting 
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an independfent and enterprising republic, necessitated 
to seek its safety in the wisdom of political combinations, 
as it struggled for its soil against the violence of the 
ocean. Both these extremes were happily precluded. 
The separation of the provinces preserved the republic 
from acquiring a territorial and continental importance, 
which would have been unsuitable to its proper function ; 
and the failure of the negotiations for foreign protection 
left them to that independence, without which they could 
not have borne their important part, in arranging the 
new combinations of Europe, v 

The Separation of the seven provinces*® was chiefly 
the result of the greater prevalence of ‘the reformed reli- 
gion in the northern part of the Netherlands, on account 
of which they had soon begun to be divided into Protes- 
tant and Roman-catholic states. The prince of Orange 
indeed^ in the year 1576, was so far successful*® in his 
efforts to unite all the seventeen provinces, that a treaty 
of confederacy was concluded at Ghe/it, comprehend- 
ing all except Luxemburg ; but this confederacy, which 
was named the pacification of Ghent, was really a treaty 
between the Roman- catholic provinces on the one hand, 
and those of Holland and Zealand on the other, as 
between tw'o distinct parties. With this grand ahd 
principal cause of separation co-operated the difference 
of local circumstances, ahd the local influence of the 
prince of Orange, to animate the northern provinces with 
more determined resolution. The towns of these pro- 
vinces were for the greater part*^ much mofe difficult of 
access by land than those of the others ; and at the same 
time, as they were maritime, the Protestants, who had 
been driven into exile by the Spanish government, being 
superior in ndval strength, were able to maintain by sea 

Watsons Hist, of Philip II., irot ii. Ibid., p. 12. 

pp. 47, 68. ^ Ibid^ trfal.’i‘,'p.504. ‘i > 
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an easy conununication. The prince of Orange also*® 
having been in the beginning of the reign of Philip ap- 
pointed governor of Holland and Zealand, it i§ reason- 
able to believe that his personal influence may have 
contributed much to excite that superior energy, with 
which these and the adjacent provinces resisted the op- 
pressions of the crown. A separation was formally made 
in the year 1579 **, when the union of Utrecht was con- 
cluded, the original of the republic of the United Pro- 
vinces. 

Even after the formation of this. union®® the seven pro- 
vinces, despairing of being able to erect an independent 
government, lookfcd round for the protection of some of 
the neighbouring sovereigns, but happily in every instance 
without success. The emperor and the German princes 
were utterly averse from taking any concern in the affairs 
of the Netherlands. The connexion indeed of the two 
branches of the Austrian family, though it had not hin- 
dered the archduke Matthias from accepting the office 
of governor, before the states had thought of renouncing 
their allegiance, rendered it impossible for the emperor 
to countenance their revolt. The same difficulty did 
not present itself to the duke of Anjou, brother of the 
king of France, who accordingly accepted the offered 
sovereignty®*, though under the condition that it should 
not be united to the crown of France. But the situation 
of France®® did not permit its monarch to give to his 
brother any effectual assistance. The finances of that 
kingdom wefe embarrassed by the misconduct of the king, 
and by the calamities of the people ; and the struggles of 


Watson’s Hist, of Philip II., vol. i. 
p. 83. 

The treaty contained neither any 
avowal, nor any express renunciation of 
their alleiii^iance to Philip ; but the pro- 
vinces lacitly assumed to themselves the 
sovereign authority, and lodged it partly 


in the general assembly of the states, and 
partly in the states of the several pro- 
vinces. — Ibid., vol. ii. p. 66. 

Ibid., p. no, &c. 
w Ibid.,p. 117. 
lbid.,p. 125. 
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the two religious parties among the French were quite 
sufficient to exercise the utmost energy of the royal 
power. Though the aid of France was inconsiderable, 
and a treacherous attempt of the duke of Anjou“ to ren- 
der himself master of several of their towns had alienated 
the states, so low were they reduced by the death of the 
prince of Orange, assassinated by an emissary of Philip, 
that they offered the reversion of their sovereignty®*, 
after the death of the duke, to the king of France him- 
self, abandoning their former anxiety for preserving its 
distinctness from the crown. The internal dissensions 
of France protected the independence of the new repub- 
lic by compelling a reluctant refusal. ’To Elizabeth®® of 
England the same offer was then made. The prudent 
policy of this princess however, while it determined her 
to give to the confederacy every possible assistance, 
determined her also to decline the sovereignty of the new 
state ; and by an extraordinary correspondence of cir- 
cumstances it happened, that her general®®, the earl of 
Leicester, like the duke of Anjou, outraged her allies by 
his attempts against their liberties, as if to render it im- 
possible, that the policy of Elizabeth should be warped 
from her original resolution. 

Among the particulars of the struggle two seem to 
deserve especial attention. One of these is that the 
•first effort of the prince of Orange was unsuccessfully 
made with a body of forces collected in Germany, after 
which the enterprise was abandoned during four years; 
the other was the assassination of that prince. The 
bearing of each of these particulars has been distmicdy 
noted. The effect of the former ■was that the prince ®^, 
whQ.as a German had naturally undertaken i^o effect th^ 

1 *■ ' > ; f '• M - . , 1 < ' i " 

® Watson’s Hist, of Philip) II., vol. ii. ' Wrf;, , » /.i . ^ 

p. 138. ^ *1?^ 

^ Ibid., p. 204, &c*. i - t ^ 
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liberation of the Netherlands by land, connecting himself 
with the marine fugitives of the oppressed provinces, 
chspged his enterprise to a maritime war, and coni- 
mepced his successes with the reduction of the Brill in 
the island of Vom, rendering the new republic maritime 
in its original construction. It has also been reiparked 
of the assassination of the prince of Orange that the 
Spaniards profited of tl^e consternation, which that event 
produced among the confederates, to recover many pro- 
vinces of the Netherlands ; and that from that time the 
general confederacy insensibly decayed, the pniop of the 
seven provinces being alone maintained. 

The independence of the United Provinces was not 
recognised by Spain until the year 1609, eleven years 
after the death of Philip 11. ; but the wild ambition of 
that prince, urging him first to attempt the conquest of 
England, and afterwards to endeavour to acquire France 
in the right of his daughter Isabella®®, had so with- 
drawn his efforts from the reciuction of his revolted 
subjects, that from the year 1591 the war on their part 
ceased to be defensive, and the ten provinces were pre- 
served to Spain rather by the ability of the Spanish 
general, the duke of Parma, than by the power of the 
Spanish arms. 

Neither was the prosperity of the United Provinces 
postponed to the termination of this protracted contest. 
A vast multitude of manufacturers from the other Belgic 
provinces, and from France, where thp government con- 
tinued to persecute the Protestants, retired into Hplland 

Tableau des R6vol. de I’Europe, he proposed the brother of the emperor, 
tome ij. pp. 56, 57. or apy of the princes of the house of Lor- 

The pretension of Philip was founded raine, offering his daughter in marriage, 
on his marriage with the eldest daughter All his eiTorts were however frustrated by 
of Henry II. of France, the male line of the conveision of Henry IV. — Siippl. to 
that prince having become extinct m the Mariana’s Hist, of Spain, an. 1593. 
year 1589, at the death of his youngest Watson’s Hist, of Philip II., vol. ii. 

son Henry III. When he found that he p. 309, 
could not procure the crown for liimself, 
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or Zealand, when the maritime provinces had asserted 
their liberty. The naval superiority of the states soon 
afterwards determined theip to seek in India the origioal 
source of the most lucrative commerce urged to, the 
enterprise by the restrictive raeasiires of the Spanish 
governmept. Early in the sixteenth century the 
Dutch had actively engaged in exchanging the coarser, 
but more necessary commodities of the Baltic, for the 
luxurious produce of Spain and Portugal, the treasures 
of America, and the spices of the east. Nor was this 
commerce at first interrupted by the war of the Nether- 
lands, the advantages derived from it to Spain and Por- 
tugal inducing the government to coimive during many 
years at the continuance of an intercourse with its 
revolted subjects. The king of Spain however at last 
beginning to suspect, that the intercourse was more 
advantageous to these than to his obedient people, and 
furnished the resources, by which they were enabled to 
assert their independence, the Dutch were excluded 
from the ports of the peninsula, and u*riveu in the year 
1595 to seek, by a direct traffic with the powers of India, 
the most valuable commodities of the commerce, which 
they had lost. 

The settlements, which the Portuguese had formed in 
the east, were no longer capable of presenting any 
powerful resistance to the efforts of the United States. 
Far removed from the control of their own government, 
corrupted by the continued enjoyment of prosperity, 
enervated by an enfeebling climate, and subdued by the 
artifices and the severities of their ecclesiastical esta- 
blishment®*, the Portuguese of India were at this time ill 

** Watson's Hist, of Philip III., p. 178 Christians, named the Christians of Saint 
—182 1 783. Thomas, who are said to have been about 

The Inquisition was est.ibli.shed at two hundred thousand in number, 

Goa in the year 1548, chiefly for sub- archbishop of Goa, partly by .intriguing 
jectiug to the see of Rome the native with the native princes, partly by or- 
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qualified to retain the possessions, which their 
had so valiantly acquired®. The subjection of Portu^l 
to the crown of Spain facilitated and accelerated the loss 
of these more distant dependencies, for Philip, unaWe -to 
protect at once all his ancient and his newly acquii'ed 
settlements, suffered the eastern establishments of Pori- 
tugal to fall®, without an effort to preserve them, into 
the hands of the Dutch. ‘ 

The military successes of Portugal had thus prepared 
the way for the commercial activity of the United' Pro* 
vinces. The traffic of Portugal with the east had beOn 
a royal monopoly as the establishment of their settle- 
ments had been a great achievement of military enter* 
prise. Such a system must be ruinous in regard to com- 
merce, and could serve only to form stations for a people 
of a different character. Left to themselves, these set- 
tlements must have gradually sunk in their own weak- 
ness, amidst the hatred which they had provoked ; but 
the subjugation of the mother-country, by exposing them 
unaided to the attacks of the revolted provinces before 
the period of their natural dissolution, transferred them 
to a nation, whose habits were fitted for rendering them 
the instruments of a beneficial traffic. 

The influence of the ambition and bigotry of Philip, 
in exciting a spirit of commercial enterprise, was not 


daining a great number of new priests, 
procured an apparent^ recognition of the 
doctrine and authority of Rome in a 
synod convened at Diamper in the year 
1 599. The Syriah church of India how- 
ever was not destroyed by this measure, 
for doctor Buchanan has assured us, that 
in the year 1806 he found an archbishop 
of Cranganore, presiding over forty-five 
churches. These Syrian Christians he 
represents as ajppreeing with the esta- 
blished church of these countries both in 
ecclesiastical government and in articles 
of faith. — Christian Researches, pp. 123, 
131. Load., 1811. 

^ The chivalrous spirit, which origi- 


nally animated the Portuguese, is 
haps most remarkably illustrated by the 
anecdote of the viceroy ]>e Castro, who 
to procure money for strengthening th^ 
citadel of Diu, pledged his heard to *the 
inhabitants of Goa. The security was ac- 
cepted, and taithfully redeeniedw~<d)» la 
Clede, tome i. p. 721. ^ , .j ‘ 

** The Portuguese, in the cohcluslpn 
of the struggle, retained np coiisldPritl? 
place except Goa and Biu.-— Ikjjtenr). spr Je 
Commerce des Hotlandoisyp. 132.^ Ainst. 
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coafined to the great trading republic of the Netherlands, 
but vas also exercised on England. ■ By driving thither 
a multitude of manufacturers he had greatly benefited 
its dcauestie industry. Hc' afterwards engaged in an 
enterprise, which eventually excited its naval exertion. 
Incensed against Elizabeth for the assistance, which she 
had given to his subjects, and the insults, which his do- 
minions in America had received from her fleet ; intoxi- 
cated with his recent success in reducing Portugal, the 
maritime power of which country was now added to that 
of his original dominipns; and anxious also to bring 
back to their ancient reverence for the Roman see a 
people, which had been during almosi thirty years the 
chief support of the Protestants of Europe ; he sent 
against England in the year 1588 the so-named iwci/iciWe 
armada^. A battle was fought, which in its circum- 
stances and consequences may be compared to that of 
Salamis. The Spaniards were forced to abandon in 
despair their project of invasion, and what the skill and 
bravery of the English sailors had left unfinished of the 
destruction of this formidable armament, was completed 
by storms and various contingencies. So extensively 
indeed was the calamity felt in Spain, that Philip judged 
it expedient to abridge by an edict the customary dura- 
tion of domestic mourning®’. The royal navy of England, 
which had been founded by Henry VIII., and when it 
had been neglected by Mary, had afterwards been re- 
stored and augmented by Elizabeth, was after this 
triumph very considerably improved in strength and 

Tliig amament ‘ consisted of one ‘ fifty great guns, was victualled for half- 

* hundred and fifty ships, most of which ‘ a-year, and contained such a quantity of 

* were greatly superior in strength and ‘ military stores, as only the Spanish 
‘ size to any that had been seen before. * monarch, enriched by the treasures of 
‘It had on board near twenty thousand ‘ the Indies and Amencti^ could supply.* 
‘ soldiers, and eight thousand sailors, — Watson's Hist, of Philip II., vol. ii. 

* besides two thousand volunteers of the p. 25S. 

* most distinguished families in Spain. It Watson*8 Hist, of Philip II., vol, U, 

< carried two thousand six hundred and p. 269. 
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In almost evfefy season after the ruin of the 
attnada the English undertook some naval expedition 
against the dominions of Philip, either in Spain or iti 
America ; and in one of these they even captured and 
plundered the town of Cadiz, where his naval prepara- 
tions were principally executed. 

In the interval between the commencement of perse* 
cntion in the Netherlands and that of the hostilities, to 
which it gave occasion, the great power of Philip II. 
was employed in repressing the Ottoman government, 
which had for this time sufficiently discharged its func- 
tion of acting externally upon the system of Europe 
In the beginning* of his reign the Ottoman power was at 
the summit of its exaltation Solyman, the greatest and 
the most enlightened of all the sultans, being then in the 
possession of the throne. This monarch had widely 
extended his dominions in Persia, in Hungary, and in 
Africa ; he had expelled the knights of saint John from 
Rhodes, which^they had long defended as a bulwark of 
Christendom; he had stripped the Venetians of a great 
part of their territories ; he had laid waste the coasts 
even of Italy and Spain ; and he had powerfully strength- 
ened the corsairs of Africa, who under his protection had 
erected the piratical states of Barbary. The first consi- 
derable blow, which was struck against this very for- 
midable power, was the repulse which it sustained in 
the year 1565, at the memorable siege of Malta, where 
the knights, expelled from Rhodes, had been stationed 
by the emperor Charles V. In this instance, the power 
of Spain was but auxiliary, the extraordinary valour of 
the knights having been previously suffered to break 
ddWn the ' impetuosity of the assailants ; but, as the ap- 

, H I ! ‘ 

Watson’s Hist, of PMlip 11., vol. ii. years, and the Turks actually besieged 
n. 385. * Vienna in the year IG83. 

It » tbe war of thirty Watson’s Hist, of Philip II., vol i, 
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prehension of the danger, to which his forces must other- 
wise have been exposed, appears to have determined 
Philip to observe this selfish caution that very circum- 
stance affords a proof of the alarming magnitude of the 
Turkish armament, and of the importance of a powerful 
government, interested like Spain in reducing the ascen- 
dency of the Ottoman empire. This government, which 
had thus cautiously reserved its forces at the siege of 
Malta, put forth all its vigour six years afterwards, when, 
in conjunction with the pope and the Venetians, it de- 
feated the Ottoman fleet in the great battle of Lepanto. 
Even after this engagement, in which nearly the whole 
of the Turkish fleet had been taken or destroyed, the 
sultan was able, at the end of six months, to send out 
another fleet of considerable strength. But a fatal 
wound had been inflicted on the naval power of Turkey ; 
the admiral declined to engage with the fleet of the 
Christians; and the succeeding sultan, Amurath III., 
directed his enterprises against the Persians, 

Two other operations seem to have been preparatory 
to that decay, into which the kingdom sunk, when its 
functions had been discharged, and its power and acti- 
vity would but [have embarrassed the system. One of 
these was the ruin of the Moors of Spain, and with them 
of the industry of the country ; the other was a French 
war, which completed the exhaustion of its finances. 

Alarmed by the apprehension of a treasonable corre- 
spondence between his Moorish'® subjects and his foreign 
enemies of the same religion, this prince resolved in the 
year 1568 to strip the former of their arms, and to pro- 
hibit all those usages, by which a distinction was main- 
tained between them and other Spaniards. The result 
of these attempts was, that the Moors rose in arms 


Watson’s Hist, of Philip II., vol. i. p. 155. 


n Ibid, p. 242, ftc. 
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agEanst.the. government; and that, after a civil war of 
almost two years, they were overpowered, and reduced 
either to actual slavery, or to a state of dependence, little 
preferable to servitude. Bigoted however as Philip II. 
was, he was yet too politic to resort to a measure so ob- 
viously inexpedient as the expulsion of this industrious 
people ; nor does it appear that the clergy ever recom- 
mended it either to him, or to his father This was 
reserved for his son and successor, Philip III., who, 
being influenced much more by bigotry than by policy, 
sealed in the year 1610 the degradation of his country 
It has been remarked that it was fortunate for Philip 
II., and perhaps for Christendom, that, while he was 
depressing his infidel subjects, the Turkish sultan would 
not suflfer himself to be diverted from the naval war, 
which he was then waging against the Venetians. No 
interposition of that potentate could obstruct the more 
violent measure of Philip HI., for the battle of Lepanto, 
fought in the year 1571, had ruined the power of the 
Turks in the Mediterranean. 

The French war, in which Philip was engaged during 
the last eight years of his reign, was the result of a hope 
of procuring the crown of France, either for himself, or 
for his daughter Isabella, by taking a part in the domes- 
. tic dissensions of that country. This, added to his other 
enterprises, while it served to frustrate his ambition, 

, ruined his resources. His forces were diverted from one 
< expedition to another, and his treasures, great as they 
, were, proved inadequate to his multiplied expenses. 

The possessor of the mines of America was at length 
reduced to a direct bankruptcy. During several years 
...be had, been necessitated to borrow considerable sums of 

Watson’s Hist, of FhiH^ III., pp. Watson’s Hist of Philip II., vol. i., 

296^207.. p.256. 

Book ii.; clbin 
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money from the Italian and Flemish merchants'”, to whdm 
he mortgaged his revenues. Nearly two years before 
his death he cancelled these engagements ; but his re- 
venues were still insufficient, and his credit was anni- 
hilated. Spain, before deprived of religious and civil 
freedom, weakened by the dismemberment of the Dutch 
Provinces, ruined in the industrious part of its popula- 
tion, and exhausted in the public resources of the go- 
vernment sunk into the imbecility and unimportance 
suited to a country, the chief relations between which 
and the rest of Europe thenceforward consisted in ma- 
naging the brokerage of the mines of America, and in 
supporting the remaining fabric of the 'church of Rome. 
The ruin of the national character was begun with the 
establishment of the Inquisition, and the expulsion of the 
Moors was but the completion of the national degrada- 
tion. Portugal, occupied in foreign enterprises, long 
escaped the destructive influence of that horrible tribunal; 
but there also it was established in the year 1526 ”, and 
both in Portugal and in India it wrought all its work of 
intellectual debasement. Brazil, which was saved from 
its dominion, is in our time the resource of the Portu- 
guese nation. 

Amidst the operation of all these causes of national 
decay we find the literary glory of the peninsula, because 
in a nation, as in an individual, the vigour of the intel- 
lect outlasts the maturity of the bodily frame, which it 
informs. The reign of the emperor Charles V. indeed, 
although fatal to the freedom of the Spanish ’government, 

Watson’s Hist, of Philip II., vol. ii., pratui" to Americii, could hare Bf&cted 
r* 395. the jiopulation, \ve«ilth, or maimers of 

^ How little the Castilian character Castile. lit this romance wa* already 
was at any time adapted tt) the puiMiits displayed tliat combination of pride, po- 
of industry, ap|>ears tioin the romance of veity, and indolence, which distnigin&hed 
Lazanllo de Tormes, 'published soon af- the t'ot^liaiis hum the people of .dragon 
ter the coinmenceinent of the reign of the and Cat.donia. — .Sismondi cle.la I/ltt. du 
emperor Charles V., and consequently Midi, tome iii. p. ' 

bciuic his wars, or the passion for cmi- De la Clcde, tome i. p. C69. 
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presented some immediate excitements to the geniuii of 
the Spanish people'*, as it animated their enthusiasm, by 
the brilliant spectacle of national importance, and by the 
intercourse of the Italians furnished more correct models 
of composition. This however was a passing influence, 
soon abandoning the Spaniards to the inevitable decay of 
mind, which followed, though at some distance of time, 
the political ruin of their country ; and the soft languor 
of the national poetry has been considered as character- 
istic of a people which had then survived its liberty, 
as Theocritus followed the loss of Greek, and Propertius 
and Tibullus that of Roman freedom. 

The literary fuhction of Spain, before this period, had 
been to convey to the other nations of the west the in- 
fluences, which it received from the genius and active 
inquiry of its Arab conquerors. Its peculiar literature it 
had yet to form, probably because its people had enjoyed 
little intercourse with other Europeans^S and therefore re- 
ceived little advantage from the causes, which had among 
them introduced refinement. The same cause, which 
appears to have so much retarded the literature of Spain, 
rendered it more appropriately national than any other, 
and in particular generated a drama, which disclaims all 
reverence for the restrictions transmitted to us from the 
practice of the Grecian theatres. Forming their dra- 
matic poetry before they began to hold intercourse with 
other nations, and regarding in it only the gratification 
of their own taste, they entered, in the middle of the fif- 
teenth centuVy, upon a career of this sort of composition 
peculiar to themselves, when no other modern nation had 
yet proceeded beyond the mysteries and moralities of the 
middle ages ®*. 

79 SiBiTiQadi de la Litt. du Midi, tome Ibid., p. 252. 

iii. p. 267. ** The S])aniar(ls refer the origin of 

® Ibid., pp. 310, 311 • their dramatic poetry to tliree sources: 
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. The causes, which excited the national genius in the 
reign of the emperor Charles V., did not merely improve 
the poetry of Spain, but absolutely changed the versi- 
fication, by substituting the heroic measure of the Ita- 
lians for the short verses of the Castilian poetry The 
change was efi'ected primarily by Juan Boscan Almo- 
gaver, an Aragonian, who probably felt little partiality 
for the Castilian dialect, as not his own, and on the 
other hand found the Italian more analogous to that 
proven^al poetry, in which he had been educated. Bos- 
can was assisted in effecting this literary revolution by 
his friend Garcilaso de la Vega, who was like him a 
disciple of Petrarca, imitating however also Virgil and 
Sannazzaro, and became the first lyric and pastoral poet 
of his country. Diego Hurtado de Mendoza, the last 
of a triumvirate of the poets of this time, distinguished 
himself yet more in prose, by publishing, besides a his- 
tory of the war of Granada, his Lazarillo de Tormes, the 
first of those comic romances, in which Castilian gravity 
appears to have sought its recreation, treating with de- 
rision that which is mean and profligate in human life. 
The reign of Charles was fertile in great poets ; but 
a general resemblance prevailed among them, as they 
all cultivated pastoral poetry. Heroic poetry was indeed 
frequently attempted by the Castilians®", and thirty-six 
epic poems written by them have been enumerated, the 


to the niystencs represented in their 
ehurcheS) tu a satirical and pubtoral drama 
named Rebulf^, but most pro- 

{)erly to the dramatic romance of Calixtus* 
and Meliboea, or Celestina. The first 
act of this strange drama was written by 
some anonymous person towards the 
middle of the fifteenth century, and ma- 
nifested a true talent fur comedy long 
before the dramatic compositions of other 
modern languages. Fernando de Rosas, 
about the year added twenty other 
acts to tho£i'ht; which was itself ye^y ioDg> 


and thus rendered the reiwesentation iao* 
practicable. — Sismond^ de laLitt. du Midi, 
tome iii. p. 255 — 257. Gil Vicente, a 
Portuguese, had however in the year 
1504 composed a drama in the Spanish 
language, a reli^ous piece designed to 
celebrate the birtli of a prince of l^ortu- 
gal. He was the single dramatie 'poet of 
Portugal. — Ibid., tome iv. p. 447-^49. * 
® Ibid, tome iii. p.268, &c. 

Ibiil, p. 313. 

^ Ibid., p. 436, &C. 





Ip!ost4isting^islled>of which was the Aranpana, pamposed 
by, Alpnzio de Hircilla, on the war with the •AranpoSj.the 
ippet warlike of the people of Chili. These however 
■were rhymed histories, rather than epic poems, aqd 
cannot claim Jiny competition with the productions, of 
Camoens, Tasso, and Milton. ■ ; > 

The dramatic literature of Spain is that which- is most 
peculiarly national, and has most attracted the attentipn 
of recent critics. Devoting itself to the gratification of 
the people, and disregarding the rules of the learned, 
it continued barbarous indeed, but it has caused asto- 
nishment by its extraordinary copiousness^®, and in the 
minds of Germart critics it appears to have excited by 
its very irregularity an undue admiration. The great 
founder of this dramatic literature was Lope de Vega, 
contemporary to our Shakspeare, having been born in 
the year 1562, and having died in the year 1635. His 
dramatic productions are reckoned to have amounted in 
number to the prodigious sum of two thousand two hun- 
dred®’, for each of which, if his entire life had been em- 
ployed in them, eight days only could be allowed, ajui, 
time would still be wanted for twenty-one large volumes 
of poetry, containing among others five epic poems. . Qaln 
deron, born in the year 1600, is considered by his counr 
trymen as the king of their theatre, and has been ranked 
by Schlegel in the very first class of poets ; very differs 
ept however from that of the German critic is the judg-, 
of Sismondi, who has pronounced him to have been 
ti^p .writer of a corrupted age, and, though endowed with 
t^hci mo^f splendid gifts of genius, to have passed in every 
t|^|pg, the boundary of nature and of truth. 

The Spaniards in the seventeenth century were re- 
garded, 'by- the principal nations of Europe as the mas- 

f 

S^BHonili, de liv Midi, tome iii. pp. 3C2, 3G3w 

Ibid., tome iv, p, 46. 
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tei'S tif thfe 'difatiiatic art®. This admiration however 
p’assed a'wajr, because their writers, emulating the extra- 
di'ditiary promptness of Lope and Calderon, rejected the 
aids of study and correction, and reduced their stage 
nearly to a level with the extemporaneous comedy of 
Italy. Of the literature of the Spanish theatre generally 
Sistfiottdi has pronounced ®, that it is defective in substi- 
tuting complication of plot for exhibition of character, a 
fault occasioned perhaps partly by the monotony of cha- 
racter in the old romance, to which the national taste 
had been familiarised, ’partly by the extraordinary rapi- 
dity, with which the Spanish dramas were composed. 
The effect of this fault, he remarks, is that, though the 
apparent richness of the Spanish theatre at first creates 
surprise, yet the ultimate feeling is that of weariness of 
its unformity. 

The author of Don Quixote, who was bom thirteen 
years before Lope, wrote also for the theatre, but with 
little success. His fame however can sustain this failure, 
for' he has been immortalised by a romance, which by its 
ihfesistible ridicule has closed the series of romantic nar- 
rative, and by its faithful representation of characters 
ai!id ’manners has become the common and lasting pos- 
session of nations. 

' ’ The literature of Spain supported itself under Philip IL, 
Philip HI., and Philip IV.*®; and, notwithstanding the 
deleterious influence of national decay, it sunk only with 
Ae last of these princes in the year 1665, from which 
tihie to the middle of the eighteenth century the people 
of Spain appear to have remained under the torpor of a 
mental lethargy. Long however before the end of the 

The {^reat Corneille formed himself taining for a long time the exclusive 
in'tht'SpdikiKh school, slid Rotroii, Qiii*. ses^iitm of fire iteges^-sismondi, de '}« 
nault, Thomas Corneille, and Scarron, Litt. dii Midi, tome iv. p. 4. 
gave to the theatre scarcely any except ^ Ihid, pn. 1516,217, 
dramas borrowed from those ofSpain, tlie ^ Ibid.^ p. 217 — 21 9. 

nuinus und muuners of Cabtilo vveW fc- 
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reig« dP Philip IV. it had exhibited indications of a bad 
taste, which gradually deprived it of its value. Atfec- 
tation indeed and pretension appear to have been natural 
to the writers of Spain for the Latin writers of that 
country from the time of Seneca have been charged 
with these very faults ; the intercourse with the Arabs 
must also have communicated to them a love of that 
splendid description, of that daring and extravagant 
imagery, which in all ages have characterised oriental 
composition ; and when the pirblic freedom had been 
lost, and with it the freedom of the understanding had 
necessarily perished, the imagination remained uncon- 
trolled by thoughl, the single faculty which the national 
genius could longer venture to exercise. The want of a 
just taste is accordingly perceptible in the earliest, and 
in the most flourishing period of the Spanish literature, 
for it is conspicuous in the works even of Juan de Mena, 
who died in the year 1456, and Lope de Vega himself 
sought resources for his amazing fertility of composition 
in affected expressions, and in images, which a sober 
correction would have rejected. It was rendered the 
prevailing characteristic of the Spanish writers by the 
example of Gongora, who was born in the year 1501, and 
died in the year 1627. 

The corruption of taste appears to have prevailed 
both in Italy and in Spain from the common operation 
of the same cause, the loss of that freedom of intellect, 
which would have controlled the extravagancies of the 
imagination*. Spain seems to have furnished to Italy 
the example of literary degeneracy ; but the latter coun- 
try aggravated the mischief in the former by a reciprocal 
communication of evil influence. Marini, who began 
this corruption in Italy, was a Neapolitan, descended 
from Spaniards, and educated in Spain; the school, 

^ Sismoudi, de la Litt. du MUi; tome iv, p. 
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ivhich he formed in Italy, reacted by its example on 
Spain, where however bombastic pretension and pedantry 
were indulged to a yet greater excess. 

The literature of Portugal®* appears to have been 
earlier in its commencement than that of Spain, as the 
force of the national character began sooner to be deve- 
loped. The Portuguese writers accordingly assert that 
the fifteenth century abounded in romantic poets of 
their country. These however are unknown to the rest 
of Europe, and the first distinguished poet of Portugal 
was Bernardim Ribey?o, who died in the year 1521, at 
the early age of twenty-six years. Ribeyro, who pro- 
bably imitated the Italian Sannazzaro, excelled chiefly 
in pastoral poetry, which became the favourite poetry of 
Portugal, even more than of Spain, as the language is 
a softened dialect of that of the neighbouring country. 
But Camoens was a splendid exception, the glory and 
the shame of Portugal®^, as Cervantes was of Spain. 
His poem, which he has named thei Lusiad, or the 
Affairs of Lusitania, and which indeed embraces all the 
past history of that country ®% has assumed and held a 
place among the epic compositions of modern nations. 
Its machinery is however grievously vitiated by incon- 
gruity, for, in attempting to support his poem by a 


“ Sismondi, dc la Lift, du Midi, tome 
iv. p. 27d, Slc. 

The Portuguese language may be 
described as that of Castile deprived of 
its bones, the middle consonants being 
generally those which are omitted. Thus 
f/o/or, grief, becomes dor; cr/o#, those, 
ceoa; nelloy no, &c. — Ibid., p. 2C5, note. 

^ Camoens in the last period of his 
life was reduced to the misery of subsist- 
ing on the alms, which wore begged for 
him in the streets of Lisbon by an old 
and attached servant a native of Java, a 
competent fortune, acquired in the east, 
^vmg been lost in a shipwreck. Ue died 
in tlie short interval between the defeat 
uf Sebastian, and the loss of the iiidepen- 


dcnce of his country. Cervantes wrote 
his inimitable Don Quixote in a prison, 
in which he was confined fur debt. 
Tliough the work was admired and ex« 
tolled by Philip 111. and his court, no 
relief was administereti to the wants of 
the author. Tasso did justice to the 
merit of his contemporary Camoens in a 
sonnet addressed to V'^asco de Gama, the 
discoverer of India. 

Vasco relates to the friendly king of 
Melinda the previous history of his coun- 
try, and the remainder, to the time of the 
composition of the poem, is anticipated in 
a prophecy, sung by a nymph in the' Is- 
land of Love. 
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pagan mythology the author has rewarded his Chris- 
tians in ah allegorical island of divine love with all the 
voluptuousness of a Mohammedan paradise, and, because 
Bacchus was said to have conquered India, he has 
placed his Mohammedans under the protection of the 
heathen god of wine. Prosaic composition was not 
neglected by the Portuguese, for their heroic enterprises 
excited the genius of history. A crowd of writers has 
accordingly commemorated their achievements®^, among 
whom Barros, a passionate admirer of Livy and of Sal- 
lust, has been by his countrymen ftamed the Livy of Por- 
tugal. 

Camoens died in the year preceding the union, 
which subjected his country to the crown of Spain. 
This revolution would have crushed the poetry of Por- 
tugal, if it were not already expiring by a natural decay. 
Bernardos, the contemporary, though also the survivor 
of Camoens, has proved by his affectation, that a poetry 
chiefly pastoral Aiad completed its period, the genuine 
images of this very limited species of composition hav- 
ing been exhausted. 

The Spanish peninsula, at the close of the period here 
reviewed, had fulfilled its great functions in the formation 
of the system of Europe, and then, as Italy had done 
before®®, retired as it were into a state comparatively 


Camoens has endeavoured to justify 
his use of pagan machinery by a repeated 
intimatiou of its allegorical nature. Alle- 
gory is however ill assorted with real and 
substantial persoifages. Tasso has with 
more success employed magical enchant- 
ment. Milton yet more happily adopted 
an opinion, once prevalent, that the gods 
of the pagans were the fallen angels, and 
has thus been enabled to connect without 
impropriety a pagan mythology with the 
events and ch^acters of a Christian sub- 
ject. Ginguen^ has placed Tasso next 
after Hosier and Virgil; even above 
Milton, whom he acknowledges to have 
been more sublime^ but coiideiims for 


what he considers as an unfortunate selec- 
tion of a subject. — Hist. Litt. dTtahe, 
tome V. p. 462. The German critics on 
the other hand are enraptured with tlie ro- 
mantic poetry of the Sjianish peninsula, 
and Schlegel has preferred Camoens to 
Tasso. — Lect on the Hist, of Literature, 
vol. ii. pp. 108, 109. 

^ Sismondi, de la Litt. du Midi, tome 
iv. p. 488. 

Camoens, while he laments the 
growing degeneracy of his own country- 
men, descrilies in strong language the 
actual debasement of the Italians.-— Canto 
vii. sect. 8. 
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uninjpjOrti^t, leaving the other countries of the west to 
coipplet^ their arrangements without interruption and 
embarrassment. It seems as if, in the grand drama of 
the providential government of the world, the several 
subordinate characters successively withdrew from the 
public stage of political life, when their respective parts 
had been performed, to be again brought forward towards 
the conclusion, and to find their proper places in the 
general unity of the plan. 
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CHAPTER III. 

Of the history of France^ from the commencement of the reign of 
Francis I. in the year 1515 to that of the reign of 
Lewis XIII » in the year 1610. 


Francis I. king in the year 1515. — Civil wars begun, 1562. — Massacre of saint Bar- 
tholomew’s day, 1.572 — Henry III. assassinated and Henry IV. king, 15S9. — ^ 
Civil wars ended and Edict of Nantes, 1598. — Henry IV. assassinated, 1610. 


The due arrangeiRent of a system of federative policy 
appears to have required, that the house of Austria 
should from contingent causes acquire a pre-eminence, 
which should for a time overbear the intrinsic greatness 
of France. By the lax constitution of the empire alone 
could the principles of a federative policy be propagated 
over Europe ; ai^d the maritime dominion, which the 
Spanish branch of the Austrian family acquired by dis- 
tant discovery, drew forth the maritime energies of the 
Dutch and of the English, and thus prepared the 
enginery of a succeeding period. France, first encircled 
by the widely extended territories of the house of Aus- 
tria, and then pressed more especially by the power of 
Spain, was reduced to a temporary inferiority, very 
unlike to the grandeur, by which it had been distin- 
guished. To Spain indeed, when separated from Ger- 
many, it might have been a formidable antagonist, if 
religious dissensions had not paralysed its power. It is 
certain that only the extreme exhaustion, which they 
had caused, could have hindered it from accepting the 
proffered sovereignty of the Netherlands, and thus 
defeating the independence of the Dutch republic. 

The interior adjustment of the French government 
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required that some intervals should occur, in which the 
attention of its rulers might be withdrawn from external 
concerns, and employed in controlling the domestic 
struggles of the nation. Two such intervals accordingly 
did occur ; and it is remarkable that the arrangements 
of the religious and of the political interests of the 
nation were made in distinct times, instead of being 
blended together, as in the civil wars of Great Britain 
and Ireland. In the interval, which was interposed 
between the wars of Charles V. and those which pre- 
ceded the treaty of Westphalia, occurred those civil 
wars of France, which originated in religious dissen- 
sion ; and in that shorter interval, which intervened 
between the treaty of Westphalia and the wars of Lewis 
XIV., occurred the brief war of the Fronde, which was 
merely political, and was the concluding crisis of the 
political agitations of the government. In the British 
government, in which the two struggles were blended, 
the religious dissension furnished a strong reinforcement 
of the principle of constitutional liberty ; to the Frencli 
government this would not have been accommodated, 
and they were accordingly distinct. It is also remark- 
able, that these two intervals of domestic contention 
were well accommodated to the foreign relations of the 
French government, for its activity, if it could in those 
times have been exercised on foreign interests, would 
have occasioned very inconvenient embarrassment. In 
the earlier of the two intervals the external activity of 
France would have interfered with those Agencies of 
Spain, by which the Dutch republic was brought into 
existence, and the maritime energies of England were 
developed. In the latter, if the government had not 
been occupied by a domestic sedition, it must have been 
too powerful for the languid resistance of the same' 
government, which had outlasted the great war of Got- 
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many, and was terminated only by the treaty of the 
Pyrenees. , 

The doctrines of Luther ^ began to be propagated in 
France so early as in the year 1519, or two years after 
he had begun the reformation in Germany. In the 
year 1521 they were condemned by the doctors of the 
Sorbonne % to whom he had appealed ; but this censure 
served only to attract the attention of the public, and 
from the year 1523 the new opinions found advocates in 
every class of society. Even when the bishops had 
begun to pronounce their anathemas, and the dreadful 
severity of the stake had at last been employed to 
subdue convictioci, the reformers were only driven to 
seek a protector, whom they found in the loved sister of 
the king. The queen of Navarre was the hereditary 
adversary of the papacy, the father of her husband 
having by a papal decree been deprived of the crown of 
his little royalty®. She was also a princess of very 
considerable endowments, which disposed her to afford 
protection to the learned men, whom persecution drove 
into her remaining possessions. Influenced by thqpe, 
whose genius she respected, and whose unhappy con-, 
dition she commiserated, she at length embraced the 
doctrines of the reformation, but was afterwards induced 
to dissemble, and finally to renounce, her new faith. 

The opinions of those who in France embraced the 
reformation were probably during some years unsettled 
and various; but in the year 1536, when Calvin had 
published Jiis celebrated Listitution, this uncertaiafy 


* Esprit de la Lip^ie par Anquetil, 
tome i. p. 8 — 13. Fans, 1797. 

® A college instituted for the study of 
theology in th^ university of Paris in the 
reign of Lewis IX. It was so named 
from its founder. — Henault, vol. i. p. 194, 
note. 

* Th^ docsee was issued against him 
professedly for having adhered to the 


council of Pisa in the schism, of thO 
papacy; realWto favour the ambition 
Ferdinand of Spain. — Sehoepftiitus tier 
Regno Navorrae, p. 291, &c.izi Cqnime^ 
Hist. Basil., 1741. The terrifoty* on the 
northern side of the Pyrenees, being pro- 
tected by France, remaned 
of Bourbon. 
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was terminated by the general adoption of his tenets 
Francis, anxious to form a political connexion with the 
protestaiit princes of Germany, had pleaded in defence 
of his .persecutions, that they were employed only for 
repressing the extravagance of turbulent enthusiasts ; 
and Calvin published his systematic view of Christian 
doctrine, that he might repel from himself and his 
brethren the imputation conveyed in the apology of the 
king. Calvin indeed does not appear to have been an 
enthusiast, though of a character very different from 
that of the German reformer. Not, like Luther, dis- 
ciplined to the submission of monastic obedience, and 
gradually by the efforts of an honest and enquiring 
mind extricating himself from the prepossessions of his 
early life, but trained to the contentious study of the 
law, when he had been previously instructed in the 
philosophy of the age, he combined with his sincere 
conviction of the genuine truths of our religion a desire 
of pronouncing a peremptory judgment on the whole 
plan of the divine mercy. Luther had contented himself 
with combating the Romish notion of the merit of 
human works ; Calvin proceeded to determine how God 
decided the everlasting condition of every individual. 
Nor was the French reformer detei'red by any inferences, 
however alarming, which might be conceived to be 
(ieducible from his peculiar tenets, but, rejecting every 
reserve and qualification, pursued his doctrine boldly 
through all its fearful details. 

l^he extreme opinion of Calvin appears to have been 
well adapted to the circumstances of France, in which 
the Frotestants could effect only a partial and temporary 
establishment ■*. A more moderate system of doctrin6 

' * Attempts have been madej especially with the doctifines of the church of Rome ; 
by the Jansenists, to combine this opinion but after a Struggle of a centuiy the in* 

VOL, III, “ K 
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might in circumstances thus unfavourable have be^n after 
some time assimilated to the prevailing opinions, an4 
lost in the general prevalence of the religion of Rome. 
The Socinianism also, with which it was connected in 
its origin, and in which it has ultimately terminated, 
possessed the advantage of opposing a confident reliance 
on human reasoning to the mental enslavement qf the 
church of Rome. 

Francis I., influenced by the repeated representations 
of his sister, solicited Melancthon to visit his court The 
invitation was not accepted, Henry VIII. of England, in 
his jealousy of the connexion of the French king with the 
German princes, having interposed to hinder the journey 
of the reformer. It had probably indeed been given ra- 
ther in a spirit of temporising policy, the object of which 
was to conciliate the German Protestants, than in that of 
a sincere inquiry after truth, though the king, who by 
his zeal for the revival of learning had acquired the ho- 
nourable title Qf the father of letters, may have been 


congruous effort was suppressed. The 
struggle began lu the university of Lou- 
vain, wliere Michael Bajus, a piofessor, 
hazaidcd some asseriions on the <]uestioii 
of the divine grace Sevent}-nine propo- 
sitions, extracted from his theses, were 
condcMnned by the see of Rome in the 
year 1307, and again m the year 15711. 
Baius retracted, but his disciples endea- 
voured to elude their condemnation by 
tsubtleties founded upon the position of a 
comma. The Jesuit Molina, in the year 
1508, conceived a system, by which he 
proposed to reconcile the exercise of free 
Will iu mapi witli the operation of the di- 
\ine grace. This doctrine was by the 
Spanish Dominicans brought before ihe 
court of Rome, but after two hundred 
conferences the pontiff concluded with re- 
seiving to himself the right of pronoun- 
cing judgment, when he should deem it 
proper to do so. Janseiiiiis, bishop of 
ypros, occupied twepty-two years m com- 
posing ar book on the subject. His doc- 
trine however would probably not have 
travelled beyond the schools of Louvain, 


if his friend, the abb6 de St. Cyran, had 
not procured for it a favouiable reception 
among tlie monks and hermits of Bor 
Royal, of whom he was the director and 
the oracle. Tlie partisans and adversa- 
ries of this doctiine began to agitate 
Fiance in the jear lf)44. Five proposi- 
tions were extracted from the large vo- 
lume of Jansenius, and these, after an 
examination continued during two years, 
were condemned by the pope in the year 
1()53. Though this decree was generally 
adopted by the clergy of France, and 
twice confirmed by the papal see, the 
school of Port Royal maintained their re- 
sistance, pleading that they owed to these 
decisions of the church only a respectful 
silence, and not any inward belief. The 
dispute was at length teiminate'd in the 
year 1668 by the bubmissioii of four re- 
fractory bishops, wlio satisfied themselves 
with secret restrictions.— Appendix to 
Bossuet’s Life ot Fenelon, Loud., ISjO. 

® Burnet’s Hist, of the Reform, of the 
Church of England, vol, iiu pp. 110, 111, 
Loud., 1715. 
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gratified with the idea of inviting to his court a scholar 
of so great celebrity. If the remark be just, lyhich has 
been made in regard to the suitable}iess of the opinions 
of Calvin to the circumstances of the French Protestants, 
it must follow that the arrival of the advocate of doc- 
trinal moderation could not have had an effect favourable 
to tbe Protestants, unless, which is wholly improbable, he 
should have been successful in changing the religion 
of the state. Wliatever may have been the motive of 
Francis, or whatever might have been the effect of the 
visit of Melancthon, the fluctuation of the conduct of the 
king was directly conducive to the increase of the new 
sect, his occasional indulgence inspiring the reformers 
with confidence, and the severity at other times practised, 
animating them to cherish those principles, which the arm 
of power endeavoured to tear from their hearts. 

The reign of Francis 1. is entitled to our consideration 
in another and more favourable view, besides that in which 
it was connected with the reformed religion, as he was 
the professed friend and patron of learning. The age of 
this prince is esteemed the first of the three periods of 
French literature, the others being those of Lewis XIV. 
and of our own time. He accordingly rivalled pope 
Leo X. in his efforts to introduce among his people a 
more general knowledge of the ancient classics. With 
this view Lascaris, one of the most learned of the Greeks, 
who had fled from the Turkish conquest of their country, 
was employed by him in forming a library at Fontaine- 
bleau and introducing professors of their language into 
the university of Paris'^ ; and Bude, or Budaeus, honoured 
in his own time with the title of ‘ prodigy of France,’ 


® Warton’s Hist, of Engl. Poetry, vol. gory Typhernas teaching the Greek Ian- 
ii. p. 413. Lond., 1778. guage at Pans in the year 147 -i. 

7 We find however, eayg Warton, Gre- 
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was coiifidentially employed and patronized®. Nor T^a^ 
this reign thus distinguished only by attention to the 
literature of antiquity, for Marot in this period composed 
the earliest French poetry, which could in our time be 
read with ease and gratification ®. This writer, in his 
own time the favourite of the great, has been ennobled 
to posterity by the commendations of three succeeding 
poets, Lafontaine, Despr^aux, and J. B. Rousseau, who 
acknowledged him to have been the inventor of the bal- 
lad-poetry, and the first of whom has been indebted to 
him for the simple graces of his 'fables. Marot was the 
inventor of the rondeau, and the restorer of the madrigal ; 
but he became eminent chiefly by his pastorals, ballads, 
fables, elegies, epigrams, and translations from Ovid and 
Petrarca. At length, either wearied of the vanities of 
profane poetry, or rather secretly tinctured with the 
doctrines of the reformation, he attempted, with the 
assistance of his friend Theodore Beza, and with the en- 
couragement ofithe professor of the Hebrew language in 
the university of Paris, a version of the psalms of David 
into French rhymes. This translation, which he dedi- 
cated to Francis and to the ladies of France, was so 
favourably received, that the printers could not supply 
copies with sufficient rapidity. In that gay and brilliant 
court nothing was heard except the psalms of Marot ; 
by each individual of the royal family and of the prin- 
cipal nobility, a psalm was selected,'and adapted to some 
ballad-tune. The psalms of Marot were at length pro- 
hibited to the Romanists, because they had been adopted 
by the reformers of Geneva*®, psalmody and heresy being 
from that time considered as synonimous terms. The 
jfatftiiiage Of Francis and the fashion of his court had 

* ^ois Siecles de la tUt. Eratic., * Ibid., tome iii. p. 190. 
par Sabatier Castres, tome i, p. 3.^5. Warton. vol. iii. p, 165. ' ’ 

taris, 1801, ^ V . ' v 
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however furnished the Protestants with the most power- 
ful instrument of the reformation. 

Though the early propagation of the doctrines of the 
Protestants had been favoured by the circumstances of 
the reign of Francis, the form of the government was so 
veiy different from that of the German empire, that they 
could not easily as in Germany, establish themselves 
securely within any limited district. On the other hand 
the papal see, involved in a continual contest with the 
empire, was so careful to manage with prudence the 
friendship of France, that the abuses of the Romish 
hierarchy had never”, as in England, been urged to an 
extreme disgusting the understandings and feelings of 
men, and therefore France was not disposed, like Eng- 
land, to adopt the principles of the reformation as the 
general religion of the country. All therefore, which 
the reformation could effect in France, was to give a 
beginning to a numerous body of sectaries, which after 
a strenuous contention was suppressed indeed, but not 
destroyed. 

A reformation thus imperfectly successful appears to 
have been all, which the general order of the system 
could admit in France. By a partial, but authorised 
establishment of the reformation, as in Germany, the 
unity of the government must have been destroyed, and 
that mitigated despotism could not have existed, which 
was best adapted to the central and presiding character 
of France, as best exempting it from the agency of sur- 
rounding nations. If again the religion of the Protes- 
tants had been adopted as the religion of the state, the 
connexion of France with the Protestants of Germany, 
which in the actual circumstances of the former country 

The liberties of the Gallican church Charles VH. A concordat was for the 
were secured by Lewis IX. in the prag- same piirpos^ concluded by Fr£Uici& JJ. 
matic sanction of ^he year 1269. Aiio- fh^ year ^ 

tjrer was COttclud^jd in the year 1438 by m , ‘| 
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was presfei’ved with jealousy and suspicion, would have 
been so intimate and unreserved, as to introduce disturb- 
ance and cbnfusion into the relation of the two goYem- 
mehts. 

The variable policy of Francis I. was succeeded by 
the steady severity of his son Henry II., who during the 
twelve years of his reign exerted every effort, though in 
vain, to extirpate the opinions of the Protestants. As 
these had already been widely diffused under the pre- 
ceding sovereign, the unvarying severity of Henry, even 
more than the occasional violence of Francis, contributed 
to animate the reformers with the resolution of confessors, 
and to dispose tiiem to enter into the union of a party. 
The circumstances of the court of Henry at the same 
time generated those factions among the great, under 
which the teligious parties of the people were afterwards 
enlisted. Francis, by availing himself of the jealousies 
of the grandees of his court''*, had enjoyed the most abso- 
lute authority ;,and he is said to have bequeathed to his 
son Henry, as his last advice, that he should beware of 
the aspiring ambition of the family of Guise. The weak- 
ness of Henry rendered him incapable of observing this 
prudent counsel. The Guises governed the king through 
the influence of his mistress the duchess of Valentinois, 
while the family of Bourbon, the next in consanguinity 
to the throne'**, was utterly neglected. This family had 
been discountenanced ever since the defection of the con- 
stable of Bourbon in the reisrn of Francis but suffered 
6 

** Mably, tome iii. pp. 163 — 165. The discontent, which caused the 

Lewis IX., who died in the year constable to revolt to the emperor in the 
I270j had two sons ; Philip III., from year 1523, has been traced by the histo- 
whom descended the house of Valois, and nan of Charles V. to the enmity enter- 
Robert the ancestor of that of Bourbon. tamed by Louisa, the mother of Fi^ancis L, 
The Valesian family received its appella- aj^aiiist Anne of Brittany, the queen of 
tion from Charles, the second son of Lewis XII., who had manifested a pecu- 
Philip who was count of Valois ; liar attachment to that branch of the 

Hobert “married the heiress of Bourbon^ royal family of Charles V., vol. 
which gave the denominaiioa to his 
blanch of^he royal family. 
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thfeil- actual disgrace with the greater impatience, as it 
sbtemed to be the work of a mistress and her favourites. 
The family of Guise, having efiected the marriage of 
Mat-y of Scotland, niece to the duke, with the young 
dduphin, acquired yet more influence under the succes- 
sor, than they had enjoyed in the reign of the father by 
thb mistress. The family of Bourbon on the other hand, 
by the marriage of their chief with the daughter of the 
queen of Navarre, that sister of Francis I., who had pro- 
tected the reformers, became in the very same year 
engaged in a connexion, which decided its attachment 
to the opposite party. Thus, while the people of France 
Were arrayed in two adverse parties by a religious dis- 
sension, the intrigues of the court provided them with 
leaders ; and the country seemed to prepare itself in all 
its classes for the vehement struggle, which was to ensue. 

louring three reigns of weakness and contention, occu- 
pying a Space of thirty years, the struggle of religious 
parties raged with its utmost violence. These were all 
reigns of the sons of Henry II., and were in their cha- 
racter preparatory to the extinction of the reigning 
dynasty, and the introduction of another family to the 
throne. The first of these reigns, that of Francis II., 
was a teal, though not for a king a legal minority, this 
prince having been at his accession only sixteen years old, 
and the reign being terminated by his death at the end 
of seven months. Of the second also, that of Charles 
IX., a great part was a minority, the king having been at 
his accession but about ten years old ; and though his 
mother'® caused him to be declared by the parliament of 
full age before he had completed the established term of 
fourteen years, yet it was but that he might then transfer 
to her mahagement the care of the governmeril. The 


Henaidij vol. i. pp# 415, 416. 
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■last of tbe ithree princes, Henry III., was of full age at 
ibis- accession, and reigned more than fifteen years; btit 
■such was his weakness, that his reign*® has been denomi- 
laated ‘ the reign of favourites.’ He appears indeed to 
iave been just such an example of royal imbecility, as is 
fitttxl to close a series of sovereigns, and to make room 
for a new dynasty. The three princes were not however 
wholly abandoned to their own weakness, for Catherine 
de Medici, their mother, exercised over them in succes- 
sion a controlling superintendence. Labouring under a 
double disadvantage, as a female and a stranger, she 
could not, with all her ability, give vigour to the royal 
power ; but she was able to soften the shocks, which it 
sustained from the violence of contending factions. 

This superior woman died precisely at the time, when 
the accession of Henry IV., who began the dynasty of 
Bourbon, would have superseded her exertions. The 
accession of this prince is an important epoch in the 
history of France, as it aft'ected both the external rela- 
tion of the government to Germany, and as it concerned 
the internal arrangement of the religious parties of the 
state. The combination of circumstances, by which a 
protestant prince was then placed upon the throne, 
seemed to Davila, a stranger and a Roman Catholic, so 
extraordinary that he has noticed it as a mystery of 
the divine wisdom. We, who know the events, which 
have occurred since the time of the historian, especially 
the great treaty of Westphalia, may discover in it a 
portkm of the plan of the Almighty’s providence. 

. The state of religious opinion*® in France did not 

s‘ > . ! 

vol. i.p. 432. Empire, chapter xx. note 25. About the 

pp. 406, 407. Roano, 1646. year 1676 they were estimated by their 

, ,j^ported, to tho court of adversaries as only 600^000^ hy thoipr 

I^om^4hai ihe Protestants ivere in the selves as nearly 2,000,000. — Erilaircisse- 
bexnmipg; i th® stwtfnteenth century mens Historiques sur ies Cwotam de* tlia; 
only a fifteenth part of the French .iia- Revocation de PEdit de Naiites. tome 
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admit tliat the royal power should be exercised by a 
Protestant. But to the commencement of a system of 
policy adverse to the house of Austria it appears to 
have been necessary, that a prince should be placed 
upon the throne of France, who should be regarded as 
in heart a Protestant, and should feel that his safety 
depended on the support of the Protestants among his 
own subjects, and that it was his interest to seek among 
the Protestants of Germany auxiliaries against that Aus- 
trian power, which encouraged and abetted the discon- 
tents of the Roman Catholics of France. Francis I., in 
his great struggle with the emperor Charles V., had 
sought a connexion with the Protestants of Germany, 
but could not obtain their confidence, because he was in 
his own kingdom a persecutor of the reformers. Henry 
IV. on the other hand, though he had found it necessary 
to abjure their religion, was not regarded with distrust, 
and was therefore able to form with them a confidential 
connexion. After the death of this prjnce the German 
Protestants resumed their fears, nor could they be in- 
duced to look to the French for assistance, until the 
death of Gustavus of Sweden had left them without a 
protestant auxiliary. Even then the renewal of the 
connexion must have been facilitated, and perhaps could 
alone have been rendered practicable, by the tolerated 
establishment of the French Protestants, which had been 
procured for them by the influence of Henry IV. 

, If now the religious parties of France had been left to 
maintain their own struggle without the interference of 
the factions of the great, the most probable result would 
have been, that the Roman Catholics would have over- 
borne the Protestants, and these would never have found 
an opportunity of placing a king of their own party on 
the throne of France. But such was the excessive ex- 
citement comraunicnted to the Roman Catholics by this 
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Ihtferfertenbte, that they were urgfed to proceedings of a 
Violfettbie so extreme; as drove the reigning sovereigii 
Heniy’ III.; though a Romati Catholic, to seek support 
in a connexion With the chief of the adversfe party, and 
to fafeilitate his succession. The most curious particular 
indeed in the conduct of the religious war, by which 
Franfee was harassed at intervals during thirty-six years, 
was the middle position of the sovereign power. Roman 
Catholics contended with Protestants, religious associa- 
tions were formed on both sides, and the league of the 
former Was opposed to the confederation of the latter, 
while the monarchy seems to have wavered between the 
two parties; the Sovereign at one time declaring himself 
the chief of that league of the Roman Catholics, which 
he wds unable to control, and at another negotiating 
with the Protestants, to whom it was opposed. 

The unexpected death of Henry II. was so critically 
favourable to the Protestants of France, that these used 
to speak of it ap a special interposition of the divine 
providence for their protection. Steadily pursuing his 
plan of eradicating the new sect, he would probably 
havfe been successful, if his reign had been continued to 
an ordinary Ifength ; but his career was abruptly termi- 
nated by a hurt received in a tournament, and he left 
for the succession four sons, the eldest of whom was but 
Sixteen years old. From that moment the spirits of the 
Protestants, commonly distinguished by the name of 
Huguenots began to revive ; and at the same time 
those ■felctioffs of the great began to be distinctly formed, 
■^hich exasperated the contentions of religion. 

In the reign of Henry II. the party Of the Guises had 

” T latter Lcin^ an imperfect form of the 

® aerived f^m thatof German word etci^nossen, signiking con^ 

nqts, giyen thos^ citikenft of Geneva, /cdcra^es'.— MoSheim, vol. iv. p. 384, 
who entered into alliance with the Swiss note. 
ooito&B agaiil&t this duhS of Savoy, the 
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predominated, as the king, notvfrithstandiiig all his zfeal 
for religion, indulged himself in a licentious connexion; 
and this family did not scruple to avail itself of the in- 
fluence of the mistreSs. His death afforded an opportu- 
nity for a struggle, which had been repressed by his 
vigour. Francis II., weak and incapable by nature, 
though legally qualified by his age to exercise the go- 
vernment, required to be directed by others, and thus 
became the object of the efforts of the contending parties. 
The Guises prevailed in this competition, having formed 
a junction with the queen-mother, the celebrated Cathe- 
rine de Medici ; and the Bourbon family, being thus 
excluded from the government, sought in the support 
of the Protestants a strength which might enable them 
to overthrow their rivals. These, who had hitherto been 
a party merely religious, and were but beginning to re- 
cover their spirits since the death of Henry their perse- 
cutor, were thus in the year 1560 induced to enter into 
a conspiracy, the object of which is st£i;ted to have been 
to surprise the court, and, when they should have killed 
the duke of Guise and his brother the cardinal of Lor- 
raine, to force the king to commit the government to the 
prince of Conde, brother of Antony of Bourbon, who 
should then grant to them the free exercise of their reli- 
gion. The court however, having received information 
of the conspiracy, was able to defeat it ; and the result 
was that, instead of advancing the princes of Bourbon to 
power, the utmost ambition of the duke of Guise was 
gratified, that nobleman being constituted lieutenailt- 
general with supreme power civil and military, for the 
purpose of suppressing the malecontents. 

At an extraordinary council, assera- signatures of one hundred and fifty thou- 
hied at Fontainebleau in the year 1560, a sand persons could be preauutly procured, 
petition was presented from the Protes- —Davila, p. 33. 
tauts, for which it was alleged that the 
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, The deaj^ of Francis II., which followed within a few 
months, speedily put an end to this arrangement, .and 
introduced the period of the civil wars, which were 
he^un in the year 1562. The two factions were at this 
time committed in desperate hostility, and the reign of a 
child, the king being but eleven years old at his acces- 
sion, afforded a fit opportunity for all their violence. By 
the death of Francis the Guises had lost that influence, 
which they possessed through the aid of their niece, the 
queen of Scots, whom they had married to the king.^ 
The new king being a minor it became necessary that 
a regency should be constituted, to which the Guises, 
not being of the noyal family, could not regularly aspire. 
This family accordingly resolved to maintain itself in 
power by force of arms, which naturally drove the princes 
of Bourbon to form a contrary confederation. The queen- 
mother, who dreaded alike the ascendency of either fac- 
tion, and as a stranger could not expect to be intrusted 
with the regenc;^, endeavoured with great address to 
moderate the violence of both. 

The struggle of these factions, which broke out iqto 
open hostility after two years from the accession oj’ 
Charles IX., was interrupted at intervals by plans of 
pacification, and in particular, at the expiration of eight 
years from the commencement of hostilities®^, by one 
which, besides religious liberty granted to the Protest- 
ants, permitted the princes of Bourbon to retain for their 
security four cities during two years. This agreement 
was on the pert of the Roman Catholics a dark and deep- 
laid .scheme of treachery, for drawing the Protestants to 
tjbe court, where they might be within the reach of the 
yiadtetive, malice of their enemies. After much and 
anxious preparation the massacre of saint Bartholo-' 

• Davila, j). 43. 


»Ibia.,p. 180, ■ 
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mew’s day was perpetrated in the year 1 572 which 
has for ever dishonoured the annals of the French go- 
vernment. Religious dissension had not there, as in our 
unhappy country, been embittered by a long preceding 
series of national animosity ; the ignorant populace were 
not there, as with us, the actors in the bloody tragedy ; 
nor was the massacre the last result of a bigotry, which 
had in the beginning proposed to restrain itself within the 
limits of regular hostility, and was afterwards urged on 
to savage violence. In this instance a sovereign was the 
murderer of his own sabjects, in a time artfully prepared 
through a perfidious accommodation, and by one sudden, 
though long premeditated act of vengeance. More than 
ten thousand persons arc said to have perished in the 
massacre of the capital, which was continued during 
three days. Orders having been previously despatched 
into the provinces, violence was there also exercised 
against the Protestants, though with very various degrees 
of severity. The entire number of perstons slain within 
a few days is said to have exceeded forty thousand. 

Charles IX. died in the year 1574, and left the king- 
dom to his brother Henry III., who in the preceding 
year had procured for himself the crown of Poland, but 
returned hastily into France, that he might exchange an 


**Of 'the origin and progress of this 
horrid plot, Anquetil tells us, that the 
mdst probable account is, that the origi- 
nal design of the king was to draw the 
chiefs of the Piotestants to his court, 
with tlie intention of subjecting them to 
judicial chastisement for the projects, 
which they entertained; that the peace- 
able conduct of the Protestants, and the 
confidence which they reposed in him, 
induced the king to abandon this design, 
and even disposed him to take pleasure 
^ci^ty ; tVvt the queen-mother, 
whether thiough religion or policy, was 
alarmed at these connexions, and formed 
a union with the Gui^ieB, for the purpose 
of detaching her son from the sectaries ; 
that; to commit the king with the Protes* 


tants, an attempt was made to assassinate 
the admiral l)e Coligni, one of their 
chiefs, who had visited the court; and 
that the king was then persuaded to 
think, that no middle plan remained for 
him, but tliat lie must^either join with the 
Roman Catholics for the destruction of 
their enemies, or ex]»ect a new civil war, 
— Ksprit de la Ligue, tome li, p. lb, &c. 
To this dieadful massacre the hisilonan 
])e Thou has (tome iv, p. 6W0. 

1740) happily applied the words of 
Statuis : — , . . : , ' » t ^ 

‘Excidat ilia dies aevo, ne pCstera credant 
Secula; nos certe taceamus, et obruta 
mulU ' ‘ ' 

Nocte iegi propriss patiamur crimina 
tis/ Sylv. V. 
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4 sleptive for hereditary spvereignty. The crafty polipy 
pf this prince brought to its issue the movement, which 
h^d 'been begun by the sanguinary bigotry of his prede- 
cessor. Perhaps in no other combination of history can 
rwe more plainly discover a curious co-operation of the in- 
fluences of the various characters of sovereigns to the pro- 
duction of a peculiar result. The temporary prevalence 
of a protestant interest in such a government as that of 
France was indeed a result, which required a very remark- 
able adjustment of circumstances. The wavering conduct 
of Francis I. had Accordingly permitted the Protestants to 
acquire strength, though only as a religious sect ; the 
steady severity of Henry II. had animated them with 
a spirit of perseverance in their faith, while his weak- 
ness permitted their adversaries the Guises to assume a 
predominance in the government ; the feeble and tran- 
sient reign of Francis 11., short as it was, afforded an 
opportunity for the union effected by the princes of 
Bourbon with tl^e Protestants, which converted the latter 
into a political party ; the minority of Charles IX., giving 
occasion to a more violent contention of the factions of 
the court, committed the two religious parties in open 
hostility, at length exasperated by a perfidious and cruel 
massacre of the Protestants ; the yet remaining operation 
was effected by the artful management of Henry HI., 
which determined the party of the Guises, or the Roman 
Catholics, to seek in the formation of the great associa- 
tion, named the league, a power independent of the 
crown, and able to control its authority. The prepara- 
itory acts of the varying drama were then completed, for 
the king, when he had first declared himself the chief of 
the league, was compelled to have recourse for his own 
.safety to that connexion with Henry of Navarre, which 
procured for the Protestants of France their temporary 
establishment. 
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The immediate occasion of the fqrmation of the league 
Tyas a peace which Henry III. had been induced to 
conclude with the Huguenots in the year 1^76, by whicji 
they obtained an entire toleration of their religion, with 
the right of eligibility to all offices and dignities, an 
equal share in the constitution of a court of jpstice in 
every parliament and eight cautionary towns, lo be 
retained until the articles of peace should have 
perfectly executed. The king, either influenced by a 
principle of piety, or perhaps with a political dpsjgn of 
concealing the projected measures of his governmept, 
had facilitated the association of the leaguers, by intro- 
ducing the practice of holding meetiflgs of fraternities 
for purposes of devotion. Nor did he appear to be dis- 
satisfied, when he was informed that the league had 
solicited and obtained the protection of the king of Spain, 
persuading himself that he should be able to establish 
his own power amidst the struggle of contending fac- 
tions, and also willing to plead the general discontent of 
his subjects for annulling the peace recently concluded 
with the Protestants. These had set the example of 
seeking foreign aid, by soliciting that of Elizabeth of 
England, and of the protcstant princes of Germany ; and 
it was imitated by the leaders of the league, who on 
their part sought the protection of the Roman pontiff" and 
the king of Spain. 

The party thus associated to overawe the throne, be- 
came at length so powerful, that it was determined to 
offer such terms to the king as should either transfer 
to them the whole power of the state, or afford a pretext 
for employing the force of arms to accomplish the same 
purpose. The king, when he had for some time evaded 
compliance, was necessitated to acquiesce ; but, when 

There were eight parliaments in Frauce-^IbJd^, p. 55, 
Ibid., pp. 344; M5. , ' 


® Davila, pp. 230, 231, 
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lie discovered that the duke of Guise proposed as-hia 
ultimate object to be appointed by the states lieutenant 
general of the kingdom, and thus to be the real and 
eflfective sovereign, wearied of his own degraded condi- 
tion, he determined to free himself from subjection by 
the desperate expedient of causing his rival to be assassi- 
nated, together with his brother the cardinal. After 
this violence no resource remained for the king except 
in a union with the king of Navarre, who was thtjs 
brought into a connexion with the crown, of which he 
had been during the last five years the nearest claimant 
in consequence of the death of the brother of the reign- 
ing sovereign. Menry 111. within a few months fell by 
the poniard of a bigoted assassin, and thus left the 
throne open to the pretensions of his new ally. 

The influence of these occurrences on the advance- 
ment of Henry IV. is not now for the first time assigned, 
in the refinement of a philosophical speculation on the 
events of a disti^nt period, but has been long ago con- 
templated by Davila, as constituting one of the most 
surprising arrangements of the providential government 
of' the world. To the considerations, which attracted 
the admiration of the historian, may be added that of 
the assassination of the king which has been mentioned 
by the historian himself, as having determined the 
greater part of the Roman Catholics to decline all ac- 
commodation with the league, dishonoured as it was by 
the unjustifiable deed. 

The reign of Henry IV. is the period of their history, 
to which the French nation, so long as they cherished 
their ancient attachment to royalty, were delighted to 
look back. The affectionate remembrance of his coun- 
trymen has been given to the generous heroism of hie 
chaxacter, which seemed to render hma forgetful of evejy 

- " " ' "Davila, 2 . 425 . __ 
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p^sonal interest, and solicitous only for the welfare o^ 
his ‘StfbjeOts. His well-known wish, that eveiy^ peasant 
ihight have his pullet in the pot, though it may be ex^ 
ploded as chimerical by political economists, is charac- 
tei'istic'of the benevolent disposition, which has endeared 
his-jnemory to posterity, and has caused him to be de- 
scribed by the poet as''at once the conqueror and the 
fhther of his people. Gallant and gay by nature, he 
interested the feelings of his countrymen as an indivi- 
dwial. Formed in the school of adversity to the duties 
of a sovereign, he exhibited the rare example of a prince, 
whose energies were excited by difficulty^, while his 
compassion for the sufferings of his ‘subjects all the 
violence of party was unable to subdue. His very 
faults were of that attractive character, which contributed 
to fascinate the affections of his people, so that he seemed 
to be formed alike in his virtues and in his failings 
for harmonising the discordant passions of civil and 
religious factions, and reviving in his mation the long 
forgotten sentiment of political union. If the mingled 
temperament of various qualities, which fitted him to 
conciliate the regard of his countrymen, was in any re- 
spect unsuited to the serious duties of a prince, the defi- 
ciency was abundantly compensated by the grave and 
steady wisdom of his confidential minister, the cele- 
brated duke of Sully. 

The family of this prince seems to have been trained 
for the issue by a special combination of circumstances. 


Henriadej liv. vi. chant 1 . 

In the battle of Yvry, foitght in the 
yev 1590, the kmjj commanded that the 
French, as his subjects, should be spared, 
vddile be caH^d the Germmis, who had 
de3e]ded him, to be destroyed without 
nMnty.-MDa'viia^ p. 464. 

His iacil^ of temper is indeed re- 
pipiiehfed l%rStt%i as having done much 
mischief in encouraging a spirit of disor- 
der among his subjects, so t^ in the 

VOL. III. 


year 1607 it was computed, that four 
thousand gentlemen had lost their lives 
in duels since hia accession. — ^Mem, of 
the Duke of Sully, vol. v. pp. 97, 98. 
Bubl., 1781. This incidental ,abuse.iBaai 
afterwards corrected by the rigour of the 
govenunenU.. In the irregtdar niabmfeW 
and violent exaspexatioa of that perio^it 
may have- aerfl^d ilb 
the people troin political contention. 
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Descended from the royal line of France, and possessing 
the nearest claim of succession after the reigning family, 
it was at the same time by a marriage possessed of the 
little remaining territory of the crown of Navarre^, 
which the interposition of the Pyrenees had sheltered 
from the ambition of Spain, and was thus rendered fa- 
vourable to those reformed opinions of religion, which 
had made a considerable progress in the southern pro- 
vinces of France. The disposition of the sovereign of 
this petty state to encourage heresy had been pleaded as 
the justification of a papal bull, by which Ferdinand of 
Spain endeavoured to sanctify his usurpation of the 
Spanish part of his territory ; and, though the father of 
Henry IV., who married the heiress of the crown, ap- 
pears to have wavered between the two religions, yet 
the young prince himself was carefully educated by his 
mother in the tenets of the Protestants. 

While this other branch of the royal family of France 
was thus prepared for introducing into the government 
an establishment of Protestants, the reigning branch was 
conducted to its extinction, the three sons of Henry II. ^ 
having reigned in succession without leaving offspring. 
The family of Guise, unable to dispute the pretensions of 
the house of Bourbon, endeavoured to avert the succes- 
sion of the champion of the Protestants, by supporting 
the claim of an aged cardinal and archbishop, who was 
nearer indeed to the throne than the king of Navarre®*, 
but a younger branch of his family. This feeble phan- 
tom of a claimant, who was then too a prisoner to the 
king of Navarre, being quite incapable of making any 


The little principality of Beame in In almost the same manner the Va- 

France l)ecame connected with the king- lesian branch had succeeded to the throne 
dom of Navarre in Spain in the year 1434 in the year 1 328, when the three sons of 
by the marriage of the Count de Fois, Philip IV. had died without male off 
who then possessed the principality, with spring. 

the heiress of Navarre.-— -Ftat de la ^ He was a younger brother of th© 
tom ii. p. 351. father of Henry IV, 
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effort to maintain his cause, his nominal advancement 
just served to support the right of his family against the 
pretenders®, who then aspired to the throne. 

But, notwithstanding all these favourable circum- 
stances, the ancient religion was too deeply rooted in the 
kingdom, to permit that the Protestants should have on 
the throne a prince of their profession. The Roman 
Catholics of the army®, which the king of Navarre com- 
manded at the death of Henry III., determined to sup- 
port his pretension only on receiving an assurance, that 
he would embrace their faith. He accordingly found 
himself necessitated to promise, that he would within 
six months cause himself to be instructed, and, if it should 
be necessary, would submit himself to the decision of a 
national council ; nor did he obtain possession of his 
capital, until he had in the year 1593 abjured the pro- 
testant faith, when he had long anxiously deliberated 
between his fear of the opposition of the Roman Catho- 
lics, and his apprehension of losing the» support of the 
Protestants, both of France and of foreign countries. 

Of the reign of Henry IV., which comprehended 
twenty-one years, nine years were employed in over- 
coming the resistance opposed to his elevation, the civil 
wars not being concluded until the year 1598; the re- 
mainder was only sufficient for healing the wounds of a 
country, which had suffered from so long and so violent 
a contention. The struggle between the two sects was 
in that year terminated by the edict of Nantes% which 


111 the year 1593 the crown was con- 
tested on the one part by the Spanish 
court, claiming it for the infanta Isabella, 
as the daughter of Elizabeth, who was 
sister of the last three kings of France ; 
and on the other by four several princes 
of the family of Guise. 

Davila, pp. 424 — 4 26. 

87 This edict, consisting of ninety-two 
general and fifty-six particular articles, 
granted to the Protestants the public ex- 


ercise of their religion in certain specified 
places, the Roman Catholics however 
having also in these places the same li- 
beity ; the enjoyment of all the rights of 
citizens, with eligibility to all offices ; the 
establishment of chambers of justice, one 
half of the members of each of which 
should be Protestants ; permission to hold 
synods under the superintendence of royal 
commissioners ; the power of levying mo- 
ney for defraying the exjieQijss of synodi 

L 2 f 
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dediaroatiohibelffrcen ^regpeQ^ye, 
tliit^kMtb^'igitintiitg a large 'allowance i®f ipiAvileg|«» ta tbp 
th<!)Rgii bestoWiilg on > the ‘Romas. 
superiority belonging to >the' religion r of 'the. dtSteM 
QPh'e>»mngemeiit indeed was evidently of a >tempiorary 
' A republican confederacy possessing IdwtiSied 
piades was constituted •within the monarchy ; the govern* 
mient was accordingly from this time composed ofxtwo 
parts, different in religious principles, and mutually op^f 
posed in political interests; and it was inevitable thai 
one of these should after some' time prevail over- the 
other; and establish itself exclusively under the protection 
of thO government. The situation of parties was how* 
ever much changed, for the struggle of the Protes* 
t^nts was, not with the league, but with the crown. The 
nation was disgusted at the excesses, from which it had 
suffered so many calamities ; the Menippean Satire®® had 
Covered the league with ridicule, as the protestant seo* 
taries of England were afterwards rendered ridiculous by 
thfe satire of Butler ; and no third party could again be 
£srmed among the people, to control the sovereign, while 
it "pretended to maintain against heretics the religion -of 
the "State. .mi 

' Though Henry felt that the power of Spain bad been 
actively and perseveringly exerted in opposition to his 
interest, he perceived the expediency of entering' into a 
negotiation "With the government of that countrj’^, and. a 


tui4 ^ 'ths mtimtenanee of xniuisi^rs, in 
mldition^to a fcioya^' aUowance granted for 
ffiucpwe j and, as security, the 
•ote^HM^f Oociipatiolii during^ the eight 
^»9i|ngrt3refeirs, fi£ ^ the plofes then in 
th^itiifiDflseni^ exceeding two hundred 
iri bbetfty.of.imaitttain- 

,d»d mnnual 
'|n3iHMtife»f]»xnitiaegDvm^ forttae snp- 
ifA tiS iHistt bf< the 

BbSatmi imiEraMtt^ tpL dv^ >pp.' .1 
iSltetiiiiapMDilb jMer ofi tneolVotehtante 

j^M^iMuch^foUavoi iim 


reduction of Rochelle in the year 16^^ 
From this time they were eiibjectedt tb 
continually increasing rebti^ictiabs, i«4 lii 
the year 168i5 tlu) e^ct was areealMlrrT 
Esprit de la Ligue, tome ui.^. i i 
^ The >Menii){)ean Satuiei consisdod 
two pat3tsv*one of which was .ijuubedi.tKs 
Sjidnish CathohCDiiv the cHhtff thef 
.Blent o£ the Statesaf 
tfotmer wtas the woih of,ooet{i)eniiO»i)i thfs 
totter was the joint ]aoduot)aa«ffWv^t 

tdLii. dd*. I I! ►M.- Im 1 

•h- 1 // tij.J' / U) Ulll b 
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'W’ks" pcoordingly eonoluded.'m<.t]iej>yeac<'l598/ 
thd trteatydf Vervins. Still, howcrear the-appreheneioa 
of'ihi^'poWer of tfhe house of Austria rankied iafeis -heartt 
ar^ 'his feist meditations were employ eddn preparing the 
execution of a project, by which it should be forieyeriSD 
oontrolled, as to be incapable of disturbing the tranquil" 
lity of Europe. The details of this plan®® have been 
communicated by Sully, who has informed us that ithe 
fcjng; had ‘entertained it even from the time, when’ he 
Strbggling to maintain his right of succeeding to 
tfeirone>' but he has added that, if it had not been sug- 
gested to ' him by Elizabeth of England, it had however 
been,' long before contemplated by that 'princess. Henry 
formally proposed it by letter to Elizabeth in the year 
IGdil, when the queen came to Dover, and the king to 
Calais, for the purpose of a more free communication ; 
and it was afterwards yet more explicitly sulnnUted .to 
her by Sully himself. The death of Elizabeth, which 
odcurred in the year 1603, gave a shock to the scheme; 
but 'Henry still persisted, and by a second embassy of his 
cbiifidcntial minister obtained from her successor a past- 
sive concurrence, with a zealous assurance of co-operation, 
from the prince of Wales. The arm of an assassin aft- 
rested the enterprise at the moment of execution hnd 


W 'Memoirs, vol. ri. p. 71, &c. 

The death of the duke of Cleves, 
whitih tJccurred in the year 1609, afforded 
the occasion. The duchy, having been 
fb'rmted by a suecessvve union of six small 
ptoidriOes, Cleves, Jnliers, Berg, La, 
Mittkf RaVenslxirff, and l^vestein, in- 
volved wdti a eomjJication of claims, that, 
as Hehty iiemarked, the succession bc- 
lon^jed - to abnost all ■ Germany. The 
wHofe hotreveiT' m«s >claitned by the ein- 
4vhd >iiftaititaibed timt ttene of these 
p^inees^eoutd dehsend- to female heirs. 
To Fmmro' lit ••MnaS * vbry^ important that 
tb^^eltould'ibe'held by*4xchdly princes, 
and such a disposition aroM |Sive^lht4y 
weakened the power of Austria* 'While 


Henry wavered about the oommencement 
of his grand project, the German princes 
held an assembly at Hall in iRhebia, to 
which the Venetians, the prince of Orange, 
the states of Hohand,'andt>the> duko-of 
Savoy sent deputies f and it was ihoie 
determined to send an emfaasi^^, uhtiUAg 
the assistance of Hem^ in' opposhigithe 
usurpations of thb emperor. In the spring 
ofthe year 1610 the^DOopasren-seutfot- 
wxod, and dh^ king gaMedha s^gnlsl of hm 
own prugrets by- w hSti&r nd dian s o d^to^thp 
aodxdtdce, * knmwmcing i » dn’tentkw/i qf 

nlaitdiitiglihrMghlthe'^fetvitoMds hf tlMfb 
piince'dlhd.'fqauiiifig 
difaesdibi AoiM be 
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left the interests of Europe to their gradual progress 
tou^ards the arrangements of the peace of Westphalia. 

This memorable project proposed in the first place to 
divest the Austrian family of the empire, and of all its 
territories in Germany, Italy, and the Netherlands, but 
granting to it, with the kingdom of Spain, Sardinia, 
Majorca, and Minorca, together with its insular terri- 
tories in the Atlantic, and all its dominions in Africa, 
America, and Asia, and even all which might afterwards 
be discovered and acquired in those distant regions. It 
was next proposed that the impeVial dignity should be- 
come purely elective, and that the emperor should be 
declared the first magistrate of the whole Christian re- 
public ; that the Austrian territories should be distributed 
among the neighbouring princes and states ; that Bohe- 
mia, Hungary, and Poland should be enlarged and 
strengthened, and that these should all be elective king- 
doms, the electors for Hungary and Poland being the 
pope, the emperbr, and the kings of France, England, 
Denmark, and Sweden, and a new potentate to be deno- 
minated king of Lombardy ; that Swisserland, which 
should be augmented by the addition of some adjacent 
territories, should be united into a sovereign republic 
under the arbitration of the emperor, the princes of Ger- 
many, and the Venetians ; that the pope should receive 
all the southern provinces of Italy, and be entitled the 
immediate chief of the whole Italian republic, compre- 
hending also Genoa, Florence, Mantua, Modena, Parma, 
Lucca, Bologna, and Ferrara *' ; that Lombardy, the Mi- 
lanese, and Montferrat should be added to the possessions 

— 267. The dispute of this succes- the duke of Neuhurg; and the Dutch 
sion was not finally settled until the year retained Enmerick, B4es, W esel, Orsoy, 
1666, when, by the mediation of France, Geiinep, and some other places, in the 
the duchy of Cleves, with the counties of former division, with the city of Raves- 
La Marck and Ravensburg, was adjudged tein and its dependencies in the latter. — 
to the efector of Brandenburg ; the Ilist. de Hollande, par M. de la Neuville, 
duchies of Juliers and Berg, with a part tome iii. p. 289. Paris, 1693. 
of the county of Ral^esteln, were given to Genoa, Florence, Mantua, Modeiia, 
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of the duke of Savoy, who should be distinguished by 
the title of king of Lombardy ; and that a Belgic repub- 
lic should be constituted of all which should remain of 
the seventeen provinces of the Netherlands, when certain 
specified districts should have been formed into princi- 
palities. In this manner it was designed, that the num- 
ber of European powers should be fifteen, of which six 
should be great hereditary monarchies five elective 
monarchies, and four sovereign republics ; and that the 
general interests of Europe should be adjusted by a 
council, composed of* about sixty-six persons to be 
triennially elected. 

It is probable that this project of Elizabeth and Henry 
embraced all, which human wisdom was then capable of 
devising, for securing the independence, and maintaining 
the tranquillity of Europe. It was most natural that 
these sovereigns, who had both been harassed, by the 
power of Spain, should regard the reduction of the Aus- 
trian family as the main and most important considera- 
tion in such an arrangement. But when we examine 
their plan at the distance of two centuries, availing 
ourselves of our knowledge of the events, which have 
occurred in that most interesting interval, we may dis- 
cover that it was ill adapted to their purpose. The first 
and most obvious objection is, that the grand object of 
the project was the reduction of the power of Spain, 
already exhausted by the very exertions, at which Eliza- 


Parma, and Lucca, were not to undergo 
tiny alteration of their governments, but 
Bologna and Ferrara were to be rendered 
free cities. All these were once m every 
twenty years to render homage to the 
jKipe as their chief, by presenting a cru- 
cifix worth ten thousand crowns. Sicily 
was to have been ceded to Venice, on the 
condition of homage to be rendered for it 
to every pontitF. — Mem. of Sully, vol. vi. 

p. 86. 

The six hereditary monarchies were 
to be France, Spain, England or Britain, 


Denmark, Sweden, and Lombardy; the 
five elective, the eitipire, the papacy, Po- 
land, Hungary, and Bohemia ; the four 
republics, the Venetian, the Italian, the 
Swiss, and the Belgic. — Ibid , pp. 88, 89. 

Henry was of opinion that it should 
he composed of four commissaries from 
each of the following powers ; the em- 
peror, the pope, the kings of France, 
Spain, England, Denmark, Sweden, Lorn- 
hardy, and Poland, and the republic of 
Venice; and of two fiom each of th© 
other repubUcs and the inferior powers. 






j^ac6|9r*^ipgly.prop,ose4 ,<fhie% to efeqt thwt; the-ne* 
cessity Y^ich.liad, qease4 to; exist. In .tjiqinext plaicei. 
tnat it m^^ht receive the concurrence of the , Roman pOBi-i 
tiln the plan proposed to give to him so much temporal 
dominipp,as -would have too much secularised the papacy,; 
and thereby have much impaired its ecclesiastical ohan' 
racter. If moreover it had been carried into execution; 
it must speedily have ceased to retain the governments - 
of Europe in their proposed combination, because that 
cornbination would have been, by its very adjustment, 
destitute of the necessary maintaining power, the dread • 
of some overwhelming dominion. In the last place, it 
would have obstructed, instead of assisting, the progres- 
sive adjustment of the interests of Europe, as they have 
been actually arranged. The powers of Europe were 
then tending towards an adjustment, in which Austria 
should 'be the predominating, and France the rival, or 
balancing power ^ but this project would have taken - 
away t^e dominion of the house of Austria in Germany, , 
where the adjustment was in progress, and would thus •. 
have precluded the arrangement. Such, and so limited, 
is the wisdom of the wisest of mortals ! 

It is remarkable that the civil wars of England and , 
France were directly contrasted in their respective influ- 
ences on the commercial habits of the two nations. In 


England the interregnum formed an important period ol 
the '.commercial history of the country ; in France the 
war of the league withdrew the attention of the natiiCHi 
from .its marine, and annihilated its foreign commerce. 
The English commotions, being about eighty years later 
thaii'liiose p^ France, had been preceded by the, naval 
glories of 't'he re dgp of [^lizabeth, which had .determined 
the'c^lrecliorijol^the^ energies, and were qoptenapor. 
rary'to commercial greatness of the new republic of 
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thy Dutch ’provinces, which excited the rivalry of the 
state.' '• No such circumstances having influenced tlie 
earlier commotions of the French, the two neighbouring 
kkigdoms appear to have experienced opposite effects 
from nearly similar causes, and thus to have been di- 
versely disposed to assume their respective stations in 
the general system of Europe, France as the power con- 
trolling the interests of the continent, England as that 
which opposed to its predominance the strength supplied 
by maritime resources. 

In another respect also, unhappily for France, do the 
two periods of public agitation appear to have been di- 
rectly contrasted. In England the serious principles of 
the Puritans, however pushed to extravagance, seem to 
have imparted to the national manners a strong influence 
of moral regulation, which has been perhaps usefully 
moderated by the counteracting influence of the voluptu- 
ous court of Charles II., but has continued* to the present 
day to maintain among the people a higlf standard of the 
public morals. In France, where an opposite influence 
was widely predominant, the national morals appear to 
have reached, in the period of the civil war, the last stage 
of a progressive depravation, from which they have not 
yet receded. The factitious principles of chivalry had 
lost their power, and the genuine principles of religious 
reformation had not been sufficiently introduced into 
their place. It accordingly appears^* that before the 
reign of Charles IX. the men had indeed seduced the 
women into that vicious intercourse, to wlfich French 
licentiousness has given the name of gallantry, but that 
in the time of that prince, irregular amours having 
become involved in all the political intrigues of the state, , 
the wOttitin 'became the seducers, their husbands acqui- 
escing in their profligacy, through interested specuja- 

' Ai)i4g;£ Chrou., tome vi. pp. 328, 329. • 
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tion, or because they were gratified with the compen- 
sation which they found in the general licentiousness, 
each husband receiving from it, in the place of one wife, 
a hundred. In the succeeding reign of Henry III. cruelty 
was added to licentiousness, the horrid massacre of saint 
Bartholomew’s day having awakened and encouraged all 
the malignant passions ; and the mixed subjects of gal- 
lantry and violence occupied all the thoughts of the 
young nobility of the kingdom, constituting even their 
system of education. More peaceable times brought 
with them more peaceable habits, but the disregard of 
conjugal obligations has continued to be the disgraceful 
characteristic of French society. This corruption, how- 
ever to be deplored in a moral view, has indeed qualified 
the French to give to the nations of Europe an example 
of that amenity of manners, which would bestow a grace 
On virtue, and can almost cause the want of it to be 
forgotten. At’ some future, possibly at no distant period, 
the influence of the example of our own country may 
perhaps dispose the neighbouring people to combine the 
religion and morals of England with the manners of 
France, and become at the same time virtuous and 
attractive. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Of the histories of Russia and Poland^ from the commencement of the 
sixteenth century to that of the German war of thirty 
years in the year 1618. 


Siberia acquired by Russia in the year 1581. — ^The Russian church independent, 1588* 
— ^The crown of Poland simply ylective, 1579, — Poland united with Sweden, 1592.— 
The union dissolved, 1604. 


The four governments of the north of Europe, Russia, 
Poland, Denmark, and Sweden, with the dependent state 
of Norway, are reducible into two divisions, one of which 
should comprehend Russia and Poland, the other the 
more western countries. These v/ere occupied .by the 
German nations, who had preceded the Slavians in their 
progress into Europe ; Russia and Polftnd, on the other 
hand, were occupied by the Slavians, who possessed 
themselves of the countries, which the Germans had 
abandoned. 

Russia was too remote, and its government was yet 
too imperfectly formed, to exercise in this period any 
direct influence on the combinations of the system of 
Europe ; and therefore, if its immediate agency were 
alone to be regarded, the consideration of this state 
should be reserved for a subsequent portion of the inves- 
tigation. Poland however was in both respects diffe- 
rently circumstanced, and in the German war of thirty 
years did actually take a part in adjusting the general 
arrangements of European policy ; and, as Russia was 
so closely connected with Poland, that these two go- 
vernments may be considered as forming a •distinct 
combination of states reciprocally affected wilji various 



m 





Influeijcesi *it>'appears‘ nfee^ssary-ta' consider theityoen^ 
joifttiy^ tJie one as direcftly acting on' the- federhtive 
adjAslinent of the policy of Europe, the other, asiheim^ 
inttihalely connected with the former in all 'the Yelatione 
0# vicinity, of a common origin, and of a coraMkoa Mn- 
ghage. " ' 

Before the beginning of the sixteenth century Russia 
had been finally rescued from the thraldom, in-irhicli it 
had been long held by the Tatars, and the ascendency "Of 
the sovereign power had been established by a vigorous 
and enlightened monarch. Poland at the saine'tinie 
had been strengthened by the important acce^ion ' of 
Lithuania, the incorporation of which with the Polish 
government was then nearly perfected, after the lapse 
of more than a century from its commencement;' but 
the government was gradually assuming more of the 
character of an elective monarchy, and was thus pre- 
yraring itself for its subsequent decay and dissolution* ■ ' 

' ' ' Thb admiration deservedly bestowed on Peter 'thq 
Great, for his extraordinary efforts to civilise and aggran-* 
disc ' his people, has given occasion to an erroneous 
conception of the prior situation of his country. - Wi- aile 
accustomed to imagine a genius of a superior- -orddr 
arising among a people, who had made scarcely ' kny 
progress from the rudeness of a savage life, hhrrying 
them with the rapidity of enchantment through the long 
fet^val, by which such a people must be separated 


frbfii ■civilisation and importance, and introducing at Olfod 
into the system of Europe a new member, sufficiently 
pdwdrful to influence all its movements, and to cbidrol 
alliiutai operations. This sudden- transformation! of 
g*ek,ti^^cioty.',djie8 ,pbt however lie within the ability „‘«|f 


the mo^,jexp^t94„ta|,^nt,5,;'. nor,4s; it any dispk^ag’^ra)gl)i^,, 9 f, 
the genius offPeter tofeay, that he dW not do ^hat," which 
human energy must be unabk<!<iio.<aoooiupliishwhiu*3Ae 
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habitsLiofifa natuxoi^ as oC .aT).^indi6riduaili<jSiii»t be 
byitd«grees..ii Ifc. haaiiaocordiingly. been showto ofii thfi 
{UieaiaBi. gOjvtrrnmbntS that even- in, tbt reign of . tb&t 
pnincel .who :reseued it , from the dominion of th4 Tatara* 
a-ibfeginning -was made of the efforts, to (whieb Rnasia 
has been indebted for civilisation and refinement, artists 
havia^ been even then attracted from Italy. 

■i Ivan ilL, who bad delivered his country from slavery 
and -debasement, and bad endeavoured to ennoble hiS 
government by the introduction of the arts of cultivated 
Ufe>' had. marked his ■greatness by assuming the title of 
graaid- .prince of Russia^; and his son and successor^,: 
■vrbo -began his reign in the year 1505* characterised in 
the like manner his increasing aggrandisement by adopt- 
ing' the new title of czar, or sovereign®. This reign was 
distinguished by the successful energy, with which the 
renewed strength of the government was exerted in reco- 
vering from the Poles the territories, of which they had 
possessed themselves during its suhjbgatioa^ In, an 
interval of external tranquillity that energy was also 
employed in repressing the republican turbulence of one 
of- the.' great cities of Russia, and in simplifying and 
strengthening the administration®. , , , 

,i, The succeeding sovereign Ivan IV., whose reign occu- 
pied -fifty-one years in the middle of the sixteenth, cen- 
tury^ from the year 1533 to the year 1584, is described 
to-nSiby the historian of Russia®, as having contributed 
more than any of his predecessors to the power of .the 

‘ . • * 

; i 1 1 » ‘ ' ' . ' - ' • - 1 1 


ii, chajx viii. 

® His title, fully e^^rcssed, was jrrand 
printeiofi Vftlddimiitv fltoHcuWy Novjj;0rod, 
and all Russia ; a title iudifcoting; the iin- 
of ihpl ’ 

titl,0 of ,, 

einutpr. From the middle of the six- 
tMhtb centurj^'^c jUl|gVQrt»gavf Ittlii . i 


to the sover.oi^ ipf Ruwia^jflpidi 
powers have followed their example. — ^ 
I^]^et(|ue, toAiP'iii )p. Thd title uC 
czar was first borne with constancy by tho 
bdfcfeefesiliAj^ ’ j[)rirtcif iWmlV.^^'fWd!,* 


•ibiu., p. jyi. , 

» .Ml iriijH y'j'ini;) luimiJil 
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nation. The ferocious character of this early improver 
of Russia is a curious object of attention, resembling the 
rough violence of the celebrated Peter, but exceeding it 
proportionally in degree, as it operated on the country in 
a considerably earlier period. Having succeeded to the 
throne when only three years old, he was necessarily 
subject to the control of others during a long minority, 
and exposed to all the wrongs, which avidity might 
practise on the weakness of childhood in an unsettled 
government ; but his spirit afterwards rose with indig- 
nation against the usurpations, of *which his earlier years 
had been the prey’, and when scarcely fourteen years 
old, he assumed the government with an authority, which 
at once reduced the intrigues and factions of the court 
to silence and submission. The discipline of this novi- 
ciate appears to have aggravated the stern severity of 
his original character*. By some historians he has been 
pourtrayed in the colours of a cruel tyrant, but a series 
of important measures attests the utility of his energetic 
government. For repressing the efforts of the Tatars 
he instituted the strelits^, the first regular troops of 
Russia, arming them with muskets instead of bows, 
which had been almost exclusively employed. With this 
force he effected the ruin of the neighbouring hordes of 
Tatars, which had continued to infest Russia, ever since 
that country had been subject to their nation ; and the 
importance of this achievement to his internal govern- 
ment he boldly proclaimed to his courtiers, in telling 
them that God had at length strengthened him against 
them. To supply the deficiencies of his subjects, he 
invited from various parts of Europe persons capable of 
instructing them in the arts of life, of accustoming them 
to subprdination, of forming them to the practice of 
regular war, and leading them to battle’®. With a bar- 

7 L'Evesque;. tome iil p. 17, ^ Ibid., p. 18, ^ Ibid., pp. 29^ 52, 53. Ibid., p. 73 , 
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barous vengeance he subdued the refractory spirit of 
the Russian cities, to the ruin indeed of the celebrated 
Novgorod, the parent-city of the government, sustaining 
at the same time the united attacks of all the neighbour- 
ing nations, amidst appearances of danger so formidable, 
that our queen Elizabeth deemed it necessary to oflFer 
him an asylum within her territories, A fortunate con- 
tingency bestowed on this extraordinary reign the splen- 
dour of enlarged dominion by opening the way to the 
acquisition of Siberia, a region more extensive than the 
original territory. Nor should it be omitted that in thisi 
reign also, in the year 1553, the way to the White Sea 
was discovered by the English a«d a commercial 
intercourse was thereby opened between their country 
and Russia. 

L’Evesque, when in his history of Russia he had re- 
cited the military events of the reign of Ivan IV., has 
added that he must proceed to describe this prince as the 
legislator of his country, and the proteqtor of commerce 
and the arts, and that it would then only remain to com- 
pose a history of him as a savage beast. But the Rus- 
sians his subjects were at this period savage in their 
manners, and the historian has quoted the acknowledg- 
ment of a Russian writer, that the actual habits of the 
nation may have required such a government. The poig- 
nant description of the efforts of Peter, that they were 
the action of aqua fortis upon iron, may indeed with yet 
greater propriety be applied to those of his predecessor. 
This savage civiliser of a savage people, with<i fanaticism, 
which must bring to our recollection the character of 

A chief of the Cossacks of the Don, been ijjnorant of the enterprise,— L’Eves^, 
in the course of his depredations, possessed tome iii. p. 134. 
himself of Siberia in the year 1580, and Ibid., p. 154. 

apprehending that he should not In; able Ibid., p. 101, 

to retain his conquest, ceded it in the fol- Ibid,, p. 168. 

lowing year to his sovereign, who had 
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the Russian Suwarrow in the war of the French revolu- 
tion, impressed his subjects with a persuasion^*, that he 
acted under the influence of an inspiration from heaven, 
from which alone he affected to derive his authority. 
When he was solicited to grant a favour, his answer was 
that he would do so, if God should so ordain. His sub- 
jects accordingly, in all the extravagancies of his folly or 
barbarity, learned to reverence the sanctity of his actions, 
as divinely directed ; and the historian has supposed, 
that at this time began the custom, which prevailed 
among the Russians, of saying, when they would profess 
their ignorance of any thing, God knows it and the czar. 

The remainder of the sixteenth and the first four years 
of the seventeenth century were occupied by two reigns, 
the former of which concluded the earlier dynasty of the 
Russian sovereigns ; but, as the feeble sovereign, who 
closedfthe succession of his family, sufiered his brother- 
in-law '®, by whom he was succeeded, to govern himself 
and his dominions, they may both be considered as one 
reign of twenty-one years, during which the superior abi- 
lity of the latter monarch was vigorously exerted in pro- 
secuting the designs of Ivan IV. Boris accordingly, the 
founder of the new dynasty, employed himself through 
that entire period in invitingfrom foreign countries'’ those, 
whom he thought capable of instructing the Russians, in 
availing himself'® of every opportunity for promoting the 
commerce of the country, in improving'® to the utmost 
of his power its soldiery and military defences, and in 
yet further reducing those distinguished families, which 
gave umbrage to the dignity of the throne. Already, 
says the historian ®®, might the nation expect to see the 
arts of war and peace flourish in its bosom ; already had 

**L’E*«fftt(LtoiiMui.p. ** 11>id., p. 217. Ibid., p. 239. Ibid, p. 253. 

" Ibid, p. 254. » Ibid, p. 259. 
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it attracted the atteatiou and-conaider^tioivof the^ j|iQii^ 
injproved governments of Europe ; and even the haughty. 
Elizabeth of England deemed it desirable- to cultivate 
the frmndship of this distant, and hitherto, obscure 
pe^leJ 

To this account of the general progress of. Russian 
improv.ement in the sixteenth century it should be added^ 
that towards the conclusion of that century, or about the 
year 1588, the church of Russia experienced a rewlu- 
tion in some degree analogous to that ecclesiastical sapa-t 
ration among the other.states of Europe, which had there 
withdrawn the Protestants from the supremacy of Rome; 

At that time the metropolitan of Russia was raised to 
the dignity of a patriarch, and the church of that country 
was thereby rendered independent of the patriarch of 
Constantinople, to whom it had been subordinate, as tha 
rest of Europe had been subjected to the Roman bishop. 
But this revolution of the Greek was far inferior to that 
of the Roman church in the dignity of» its origin, as in 
the importance of its consequences. It was not the 
struggle of awakened reason, for such was the ignorance 
of.^he Russian clergy®® in the middle of the sixteenth 
century, that three persons only among them were , »<>♦ 
quainted with the Latin language, and none of them had 
any knowledge of the Greek, though they belonged to the 
Greek church. Nor was it the resistance of the virtuous 
feedings of mankind, indignant at gross practical abuses, 
for the Greek patriarch, who had never beea able to 
^tablish an authority equal to that finally erected by the 
koman -pontiff, had been more than a oenbiry invedved 
in j the general ruin of his country, and tho pre* 

hitep appear, frpm _ the unexcpptioi^able. tqstimOBy ^ 
Romish jesuit, to have attracted universal veneration by 

; H tosMiaifcj p. ai7. HW.- igme I p. ZOff." 'BkW, *' 

de r Anarchic de Pologue,’^ ** 1/KartW^e, tome iii. p. 163, 

VOL. III. M 9 
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the exemplary regularity of their conduct. It was the 
simple result of the oppressed and degraded situation of 
the church of Greece and was proposed, or conceded, 
to the czar by its pontiff, as the means of conciliating his 
favour and procuring some assistance. 

The pretext of this new arrangement is curious, and 
forms some sort of connexion with the history of the rest 
of Europe. It was alleged that of the five chiefs of the 
Christian church, namely the bishop of Rome and the 
patriarchs of Alexandria, Antioch, Constantinople, and 
Jerusalem, the first had fallen from his rank by various 
heresies, and that it was expedient that his place should 
be supplied by R patriarch of Russia. Thus, when a 
large portion of the west had separated itself from the 
jurisdiction of the Roman pontiff, the Greek patriarch 
also pronounced agaiu^it him his feeble sentence of degra- 
dation,, and in the pride of superior orthodoxy sought a 
pretext for renouncing a superiority, which he was no 
longer able to iriaintain. 

This ecclesiastical revolution tended to introduce some 
disturbance into the simple despotism of the Russian 


® The church of Greece neiliifr pos- 
sessed the power of comnuttii]^ s ) great 
abuses, as in that of Rome pro\ oked the 
reformation, nor the countervailing prin- 
ciple furnished by the doctrine of Augus- 
tine, which was confined to the Latin 
church. An attempt was made by Cynl 
Lucar, patriarch of Constantinople, who 
Jhad passed some time in England m the 
reign of Charles I., to introduce a refor- 
mation on the principles of Calvin ; and 
we have a confesiion of faith, which he 
composed for this purpose in the year 
1621. But the Greek church was not 
prepared for such a measure; and the 
church of Rome on the contrary acquired 
an influence in it, which caused the opi- 
nions of Cyril Lucar to be condemned by 
two synods, one held in Constantinople 
in the year 1639, the other at Jassy in 
Moldavia in the year 1642, and by a 
council assembled at Jenisalem in the 
^ear 1672*^ The influence of Rome, a 


natural result of the Italian education of 
the more learned among the Greek clergy, 
has introduced among the later Greeks 
the doctrine of transubstantiation, which 
had originated in the Latin church — 
Monumens Authentiques de la Religion 
des Grecs, par Aymon. Haye, 1708. Ry- 
caut’s Present State of the Greek Church, 
pref. The church of Greece, with that 
of Armenia, which was originally a jiart 
of it, is represented by Rycaut as, in the 
latter part of the seventeenth century, re- 
taining only the exterior of religion, and 
depending more on the rigorous obser- 
vance of long and frequent lasts, than on 
the spiritual influence of religious prin- 
ciple. The influence of Rome bad, at 
least three centuries and a half before the 
time of Rycaut, been extended to Armenia ; 
but this writei denies, that the Armenian 
church had ever conformed to that of 
Rome, or admitted the supremacy of the 
pope* 
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government, as it gave importance to the clergy, who 
had been before too humble for ambition. The chief of 
the church®* advanced his pretensions to power ; the great 
families began to introduce some of their members into 
the ecclesiastical order ; and the absolute rule of the czars 
began to feel, that there was in the state some counter- 
vailing power. Peter the Great at length remedied the 
inconvenience by suppressing the patriarchate, while he 
preserved the independence of the church of Russia ; and 
thus the sovereign of Russia, like the king of England, 
constituted himself the^ supreme head of the ecclesias- 
tical establishment of his country. 

The progress of Russia was at leijgth interrupted, 
though but for the short space of eight years, in which 
interval however the country experienced all the mis- 
chiefs of internal distraction, and was thereby exposed 
an unresisting victim to the aggressions of the Poles. It 
is in giving occasion to this disturbance and suffenng of 
Russia, that we perceive the influence of ^hat termination 
of the ancient dynasty, which had just before occurred 
in the government. Boris, the aspiring author of the 
revolution, had employed assassins to murder the infant 
brother of the preceding sovereign, and thus to remove 
the single impediment, which obstructed his own ad- 
vancement. Unhappily for Russia, this act of violence 
was involved in so much obscurity by the policy of him 
who had directed it, that the death of the young prince®^ 
was not ascertained to the conviction of the public, and a 
series of persons claimed the throne under hi^ name, and, 
assisted by the intrigues and forces of Poland, carried 
confusion and desolation into the heart of the country. 

The death of Boris, after a short reign of seven years, 

Riilhitire, tome i. p. 1 07. that he really reijjfned during a short time« 

L’Evesque was of opinion, that the — -L’ Eves(j[ue, tome iii. p. Ill, 
young prince had not been killed, and 

MS • 
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made room for this scene of public confusion, which ob- 
scured for a time the bright prospects of Russia. Fedor 
II., his son and successor, being but a youth of sixteen 
years, was utterly unable to contend with the difficulties 
of his situation. His murder accordingly within a year 
Rvenged the violence, if not actually offered, at least 
intended for the young Dmitri, or Demetrius, and placed 
on the throne a person, who claimed to be that injured 
individual. The strong antipathy entertained by the Rus- 
sians against the Poles, by whom this claimant had been 
supported, and their jealousy of .the manners of Poland, 
which he had adopted, soon excited a violent fermenta- 
tion in the minds of the people. A conspiracy was at 
the same time formed against him by a prince of the 
royal family of Russia, and in the following year another 
murder made way for another sovereign. The reign of 
this czar, which lasted only four years, was agitated by 
every'disorder^ which could convulse a government. The 
unrelenting vei:\geance of the new sovereign exasperated 
those, who had been adverse to his exaltation ; the pea- 
sants availed themselves of the public confusion, to 
attempt the overthrow of the nobles ; seven different im- 
postors, each claiming to be the true Demetrius, advanced 
pretensions to the throne ; and the Poles, first by clan- 
destine efforts, afterwards by open hostilities, endeavoured 
to possess themselves of a part, or the whole, of the ter- 
ritory of an expiring nation. 

Such was at this time the distress of Russia, that the 
assistance (jf Sweden was the only resource of the czar 
for resisting the aggressions of Poland. This assistance 
proved ineffectual ; the czar was compelled to abdicate 
his crown, and the king of Poland was invited to send 
his son to be the sovereign of Russia. Fortunately for 
tlie independence of the nation, the violences practised 
by the Poles, and the plans of conquest or dismember- 
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ment entertained by their monarch, alienated the Rus- 
sians from this dangerous connexion. When they had 
afterwards with a similar proposal courted the assistance 
of the rival power of Sweden, the same selfish ambition, 
which had appeared in the measures of Poland, again 
fortunately betrayed itself, and determined them to seek 
among themselves the founder of a new dynasty. They 
then concurred in electing Michael, whose prudent go- 
vernment, in a long reign of thirty-two years, healed the 
wounds of the nation, and whose descendants have ren- 
dered Russia an object of principal importance in the 
general system. 

For discovering the bearing of this sSort, but consider- 
able, interruption of the progressive improvement of 
Russia, we must look to the relation, which that country 
bore to the neighbouring country of Poland, and to the 
situation, in which the latter was at this time placed in 
respect of the southern combinations of Europe. It is 
only in this manner, that Russia, in that early period, 
can be regarded as at all connected with the general 
arrangements of Europe, being too remote for direct in- 
terference at this stage of improvement, as it was also 
too little advanced for a participation of distant interests. 
Various causes had however established such a facility 
of action and re-action between that country and Poland, 
that a close and intimate relation must have subsisted 
between them. Sprung from the same Slavian popu- 
lation, and therefore corresponding in many of their 
habits ; long accustomed to the same language, for the 
general use of the Latin language®® had not been intro- 

The general knowledge of the Latin addressed him in Latin, being ignorant 
language in Poland has keen referred to of the Palish language, that he required 
the time of Casimir IV., who began his hy proclamation, that it should be studied 
reign in the year 1447. This prince by all, who aspired to advancement, Loo- 
is said to have been so ashamed of his cenius however, on whose auilionty this 
own inability, and of that of his courtiers, has been stated, omitted thh anecdote in 
to reply to a king of Sweden, who had a later edition of his history .•-Hartknoch^ 
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duced among the Poles long before the commencement 
of the sixteenth century ; and separated by no natural 
boundary, which might have taught each nation to regard 
the other as aliens, they were incapable of being so in- 
sulated, even by the antipathy of their differing churches, 
that a conducting influence should not convey to either 
nation some result of every change experienced by the 
other. 

In the year 1507 Sigismond I., the illustrious contem- 
porary of the emperor Charles V,, began in Poland a 
reign of forty-one years, distinguished as the period, in 
which this country attained to its highest improvement. 
The reign of this prince was an uninterrupted series of 
successful exertions for the security and improvement of 
his people. At his death he left his kingdom to his son 
Sigismond, who in his lifetime had been elected to suc- 
ceed him. The same course of wise and vigorous govern- 
ment was then continued during twenty-four years, the 
time of the reign of the second Sigismond, so that Poland 
appears to have enjoyed an extraordinary degree of pro- 
sperity during sixty-five years of the sixteenth century. 
The death of the latter prince, who left no issue, termi- 
nated, in the year 1572, the series of Lithuanian sove- 
reigns, who were elected indeed, but were all chosen from 
the same family ; and the throne of Poland was from that 
time abandoned to the general ambition, not only of the 
Poles, but also of foreign nations. 

Of the princes thus simply elected three only were 

pp. 82, $3, Some refer it to the time of who ascended the throne in the year 1507, 
Stephen Battori, who bej^an his reipjn in the German emperor remarked with sur- 
the year 1576, this prince being himself prise, that even the charioteers of a Polish 
tmder a necessity of addressing the Poles ambassador were skilled in the language 
in that language, as he was not ac* of Rome. — Hartknock, j»p. 93, 94. The 
quainted with the language of Poland. peculiarity of the language of the coun- 
it is certain that it was much encouraged try, together with the example and influ- 
by him, especially as he established in his ence of a Romish priesthood, naturally 
kingdom schools under the care of Jesuits. introduced the use of the Latin language 
But already Ga the time of Sigismond X., into Poland as into Hungary. 
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included within the period of time at present considered ; 
and it is observable that these three were not only 
strangers, but of three different countries, the first of 
them having been a prince of France, the second a prince 
of Transylvania, and the third a prince of Sweden. 

The French prince, after a reign of but five months, 
made a clandestine retreat to his own country, to the 
crown of which he succeeded under the name of Henry 
III., after the death of his brother. The influence of a 
reign so transitory appears to have consisted in establish- 
ing more firmly the practice of elections among a people 
still so partial to the family of their former sovereigns, 
that the Transylvanian prince was chceen in contempla- 
tion of an alliance with one of the two sisters of the 
second Sigismond, and the Swedish prince in considera- 
tion of being the son of the other. It had indeed been 
stipulated with the French prince, that he should marry 
the former of these princesses, though tli,e condition had 
not been executed. ^ 

The throne having been declared vacant in conse- 
quence of the departure of Henry, the Transylvanian 
prince, Stephen Battori, was elected, and governed the 
kingdom with vigour and success during the ten follow- 
ing years. Among the promises"", by which this prince 
conciliated the Poles, we find that ho engaged to secure 
the provinces of the kingdom fr< ;n insult; and among 
his measures we learn that he oiganised the Cossacks®*, 
a tribe of uncivilised refugees of Russia and Poland, 
forming them into a perpetual guard ofi his frontier 
against the predatory incursions of the Tatars. These 
circumstances may perhaps be regarded as sufficiently 
indicating the bearing of the election of a prince from the 
eastern extremity of Christian Europe, the vicinity of 

Abreg6 Chron. del’Hist. dePologne, p. 142. Vars. et Dresde, 1T63. 

*8 Ibid., 1). 146. 
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the most formidable enemies of Poland. The personal 
character of the prince seems to have been well adapted 
to the position, in which he was placed. Disciplined by 
the difficulties of his early years and instructed by the 
studies, for which an imprisonment of three years had 
afforded him leisure, particularly by the repeated perusal 
of the Commentaries of Caesar, he was at once attentive 
to the distresses of his subjects, and dreaded by their 
enemies. 

The election of the Swedish prince, Sigismond III., 
was important to the political relation of Poland to the 
German empire. He was elected king of Poland in the 
year 1587, and died in the year 1032, after a long reign 
of forty-five years. Seven years after he had been elected 
to the throne of Poland, he succeeded to that of Sweden 
in consequence of the death of his father, and a union of 
the two crowns was thus effected. The result of the 
union was antipathy and separation. The bigoted at- 
tempts of the prioce to change the religion of Sweden^®, 
and reduce it to a conformity with that of Poland, caused 
the Swedish crown to be transferred to his uncle, and 
the personal hostility of the two sovereigns exasperated 
the opposition already subsisting between the two nations. 
It is to be observed that the last fourteen years of the 
reign of Sigismond were coincident with the great strug- 
gle of Germany, which was terminated by the treaty of 
Westphalia, and that in this war Sigismond, the king of 
Roman-catholic Poland, was the ally of the emperor, as 
the king of proiestant Sweden was the protector of the 
confederate princes. The reign of the Swedish prince, 
though it formed a temporary union of the two govern- 
ments, tended by its eventual operation to alienate them 
decisively one from the other, and thus disposed them to 

® Abreg^'Chron. de I’llist. de Pologne, Coxo’r Hist, of the House of Austria, 

p. 154. vol. i. p, 829. 
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aesume with more determined opposition their appro- 
priate places in the general combination. 

To this arrangement it appears to have been necessary 
that the power of Russia should be then paralysed by a 
temporary debility. The assistance afforded by the Poles 
to the emperor®* involved them in a war with the Turks 
and Tatars, which, as it occurred at the same time with 
the war of Sweden, required the utmost efforts of the 
government. If Russia at this crisis had been able to 
indulge that spirit of hereditary hostility, by which it had 
been long animated against the neighbouring nation, 
Poland must have sunk under the attacks of its enemies, 
and the entire system of political relations must have been 
disturbed. Such a catastrophe was however averted by 
the domestic disturbances, which for some years disabled 
the rising empire of the north ; and, as Poland had for- 
merly improved and consolidated her government, ^while 
Russia was subject to the Tatars, so did she at this time 
exercise an influence on the general system of Europe, 
while the power of that country suffered a temporary 
suppression from internal distractions. It is remarkable 
that the Poles, by the support which they gave to the 
several impostors of Russia, had fomented the dissensions, 
by which they were themselves afterwards protected, and 
thus unconsciously made preparation for the protection, 
which they afterwards experienced. The bearing of that 
period of debility in the history of Russia is thus ex- 
plained from a consideration of the function, which Poland 
appears to have discharged in the war of Germany. 

The assistance of Poland was important to the emperor 
in the very commencement of the war of Germany, Sigis- 
mond having then supplied that sovereign with aji aid 
of four thousand Cossacks®*, by which he suppressed a 


Hibt. of Poland, p. 142. DuM., 1795. 
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revolt of the Bohemians. Its force was afterwards em- 
ployed in a manner more directly bearing upon the result 
of that war, for it was the agent, by which Sweden was 
occupied, until the power of Denmark had been tried and 
exhausted. In the sixth Chapter of this Book it shall be 
shown, that this was a necessary part of the combinations 
of that great struggle. 

It is important to consider how it happened, that Po- 
land preserved that connexion with the Roman see, which, 
by alienating that country from Sweden, threw it into the 
party of the emperor. The final 'discomfiture too of the 
reformation in Poland, considered in connexion with the 
unrestrained progress, which the excessive freedom of 
the country had permitted it to make, may afford us an 
instructive admonition in regard to the.checks and limita- 
tions, which that ecclesiastical revolution encountered in 
the otjier countries of Europe. 

The doctrines of Luther^® were extensively propagated 
in Poland duririg the reign of the second Sigismond, who 
ascended the throne in the year 1548. This prince not 
only gave no opposition to the new doctrines, but also 
heard and protected the preachers of the Protestants ; and 
Poland seemed to be almost ready to embrace publicly 
the faith of Luther, many even of the bishops and other 
clergy being favourably inclined. As the reformation 
was introduced into Poland in the very beginning of the 
reign of Sigismond II., and this prince retained posses- 
sion of the throne during twenty-four years, it must have 
made beford his death a very considerable progress. The 
change of the constitution, by which the crown after this 
prince became simply elective, gave a check to the pro- 
gress of the reformed religion, by introducing sovereigns 
of the church of Rome. The change indeed did not 


Hartknoch, pp, 84, 85. 
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during fifteen years produce this effect. Henry of Anjou, 
the first of the simply elected princes, was attached to the 
ancient religion, and this attachment had probably facili- 
tated his election, by procuring for him the support of the 
Roman Catholics ; but his transitory reign of five months 
could have little, or rather no operation in checking the 
reformation, and we are even informed^, that it continued 
to extend itself, especially in the more distant provinces. 
The Transylvanian prince, Stephen Battori, who suc- 
ceeded Henry, is sufficiently characterised by his own 
memorable observation that the Deity had reserved 
three things to himself, the power of creating, the know- 
ledge of futurity, and the government of the consciences 
of men. After him indeed was elected Sigismond III, 
who, though a prince of Sweden, yet being the son of a 
Roman-catholic princess®®, had been educated in the reli- 
gion of Rome, and was prepared to give at length to the 
Roman Catholics of Poland the protection and favour of 
the court. This prince was elected l:o the throne of 
Poland in the year 1587, and held possession of it until 
the year 1632, dying fourteen years after the commence- 
ment of the German war. 

Such was the influence of the early prosperity of the 
reformation in Poland, that the diet®^, assembled upon 
occasion of the death of Sigismond II., determined to 
maintain a reciprocal indulgence of the differing tenets, 
and agreed with the most perfect impartiality that both 
parties should be denominated dissidents, not as dissent- 
ing from any approved doctrine, but simply as disagree- 
ing among themselves. Here seems to have been realised 


Abr6g6 Chron., p. 138. 

Hartknoch, p. 93. 

Ibid., p. 96. That princess was the 
sister of Sigismond II., who had been so 
favourable to the reformed religion. As 
bhe adhered to the church of Home, she 


was probably more determined in her 
support of it on account of tlie disposition 
of that prince to encourage the Protes- 
tants • 

^ Rulhierc, tome i. p. 40. 
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that happy system of mutual toleration, which is so 
agreeable to the dictates of the gospel, but was unfortu- 
nately so little accommodated to the circumstances of the 
sixteenth century. The result may furnish a proof, from 
the example of Poland, that, if the reformation had been 
elsewhere received with general acquiescence, it would 
probably have been speedily lost in its own excesses, and 
that Europe must either, like that country, have returned 
to the church, from which it had detached itself, or have 
abandoned, in the wild extravagance of unrestrained 
opinion, the essential doctrines, pfirhaps the very profes- 
sion, of the religion of Christ. 

The great freedbm enjoyed in Poland ^ having encou- 
raged considerable numbers of Unitarians to seek an 
asylum in that country, they formed numerous congrega- 
tions in several towns, and constituted Racow the metro- 
polis of their sect. The trinitarian Protestants®® took 
alarm at the open profession of tenets, which they re- 
garded as contraclictory to the sacred writings, and con- 
curred with the Roman Catholics to persecute the 
Unitarians : this persecution proved the prelude to ano- 
ther, which themselves afterwards suffered from the 
Roman Catholics, with whom they had co-operated in 
suppressing heresy by violence : the name of dissidents 
then, losing its original application, by which it was alike 
attributed to all sects of Christians, began to designate 
as sectaries those alone, who separated from the autho- 
rised church of the country: and the reformation of 
Poland served only to introduce into the constitution, by 
religious dissension, a new principle of disorder by which 
the final ruin of the nation was rendered more easy to the 
ambition of the surrounding governments. 

^ Moeheitn, vol. it. p, 499, ^c. 
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CHAPTER V. 

Of the histories of Benmark and Sweden, from the dissolution of the 
union of Calmar in the year 1524 to the commencement of the 
German war of thirty years in the year 1618 , 

War of Denmark with liiibeck, in the year 1534. — Peace with Lubeck, and the re- 
formation established in Denmark, 1536^ — War bep^un with Sweden, 1563 — Ended, 
1570. — ^War again begun wiAi Sweden, 1611 — Ended, 1612. — ^The reformation 
established in Sweden, 1528. — War with Lubeck, 1534 — Ended, 1536. — War 
w'ith Russia, 1555. — War of Livonia, 1561. — War with the Hanseatic cities, 1562. — 
War with Denmark, 1563. — Sweden united with Poland, 1592. — War with Russia 
ended, 1595. — Union with Poland dissolved, and war begun, 1604 — War with the 
Poles in Russia begun, 1609. — War with Denmark begun, 1611 — Ended, 1612. — 
War with the Poles in Russia ended, and Ingria acquired by Sweden, 1617, 


The entire history of the Gothic, or German, nations of 
Denmark and Sweden, with Norway, may be distributed 
into three periods, the first of which preceded the disso- 
lution of the union of Calmar, the second comprehended 
the time interposed between that event and the treaty of 
Westphalia, and the third was extended from this treaty 
to our own time. The first, which has been already 
considered, exhibits these nations influencing indeed the 
southern countries of Europe by occasional agency, but 
not maintaining with them any settled combinations of 
political interests, and Sweden as latterly separated from 
all such relations. In this period acco'rdingly these 
nations cannot be regarded as involved in cny system of 
political connexion, but appear rather as detached bodies, 
acting without regularity, as circumstances presented 
opportunities. The second period presents them as 
entering into an orderly arrangement, first as they were 
permanently distributed into two governments^ at the 
dissolution of the triple union, and then as these were 
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successively engaged in the great war of Germany. In 
this period accordingly, we observe them, as soon as they 
had settled their respective constitutions, attaching 
themselves as satellites to the great system, which the 
southern governments were beginning to combine. The 
third period exhibits to us these two governments sepa- 
rating themselves from the southern system of Europe, 
and constituting with Russia a distinct system in the 
north, as we might suppose that the exterior and lesser 
bodies of a planetary system would revolve in new orbits 
round another centre, if a body of an overpowering 
attraction should be formed in their vicinity. The pre- 
sent chapter will comprehend only a part of the second 
of these periods, as it will review the adjustment of the 
two governments, without entering upon the considera- 
tion of their interposition in the war of Germany, 

A variety of causes had prepared them for the several 
characters, in which they present themselves in these 
several periods.' Situated in a corner of Europe, they 
were naturally prepared to form a minor combination of 
interests, which should but occasionally connect itself 
with the general system. Having derived their popula- 
tion from the same source with the southern nations of 
Europe, and consequently preserving a considerable 
affinity to them in manners, institutions, and languages, 
one of them also being actually contiguous to the Ger- 
man empire, they were specially qualified to receive 
from the larger system of European governments the 
beneficial influences of their manifold improvement in 
policy, manners, learning, and religion, and also to enter 
for a time into its political combinations. Commanding 
by their position the entrance and commerce of the 
Baltic, they naturally came also into such a connexion 
with Russia, when this state had begun to be consider- 
able, aS constituted them the minor members of a new 
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and distinct system in the north of Europe, to which 
they conveyed the beneficial influences of their previous 
connexion with the more improved governments of the 
south. 

In the history of the little northern combination of 
Denmark and Sweden we find these states supporting 
the contrary characters, which respectively belonged to 
their local situations, Denmark generally maintaining 
a maritime superiority, and Sweden being distinguished 
rather by military prowess. Sweden accordingly, though 
the more distant government, was that which alone 
could exercise any important influence on the conti- 
nental relations of Europe ; and Denmark we shall in 
this period have occasion to consider chiefly as it affected 
the political habits and character of Sweden, constituting 
a sort of matrix, in which this other government was 
gradually prepared for manifesting its powers. 

A strong repulsion was the natural result of a forcible 
conjunction of the two governments, w.h'en this had at 
length yielded to the forces tending to cause a separa- 
tion. Denmark and Sweden were accordingly committed 
together from that time in a reciprocal opposition, which 
involved them in the relation of a little system of inter- 
national policy, corresponding to that which, among 
the southern governments, was constituted by France 
and England. Norway, continuing to be united with 
Denmark, composed with it the maritime member of the 
system, while Sweden, entirely excluded from the ocean, 
having in its immediate territory little communication 
with the Baltic \ and closely bordered by the provinces® 
of its recent ruler, and actual rival, was the military 

^ Finland had however been acquired by nen, and Bleckingen, had been ceded to 
Sweden about the year 1157. — Tableau Denmark in the time of the father of 
des R6vol. de rEuroi)e, tome i. p. 283. Canute the Great. They were recovered 

* The three southern provinces of the by Sweden in the year 16r>8.-pTableau 
:iScandinavian peninsula, Halland, Sebo* des Etats Danois par Catteau, introdf 
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member. It is observable that, as Sweden was in this 
respect circumstanced in regard to Denmark in the 
northern, as France was in regard to England circum- 
stanced in the southern system, so did political interests 
give occasion to an intimate connexion of the two go- 
vernments, and the Swedes gradually became so much 
assimilated in character to their southern allies, that 
they have been distinguished by the appellation of the 
French of the north. 

The dissolution of such a union as that of Calmar, 
which, though with long and frequent interruptions, 
had however in some manner subsisted about a hundred 
and twenty-seveq years, might naturally be supposed to 
have been followed by a war of so destructive obstinacy, 
as would have essentially injured both countries, and 
perhaps have even crushed in its first formation the 
system of the north. The singular combinations of cir- 
cumstances, by which a mischief so probable, and so 
considerable, Vijas precluded, and sufficient time was 
allowed to the incipient system, for acquiring the neces- 
sary strength and stability, form one of the most curious 
objects of attention in modern history. It so happened, 
that the union was dissolved without any immediate 
struggle, and that the apprehension of common enemies 
occurred at this most critical period, to enforce a con- 
tinued observance of mutual forbearance, and even of 
amicable intercourse, which in any other circumstances 
must have been impracticable. 

The comijion government of the union was peaceably 
suspended by the flight of Christian II., the sovereign 
of the united monarchy, who had so outraged his sub- 
jects of Denmark, that in the year 1523 he deemed it 
necessary to abandon his throne, and to seek abroad for 
the resources, which might enable him to assert his 
authol^ity. This event was followed in Denmark by the 
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advancement of Frederic I., the uncle of the fugitive 
prince, who had already been engaged in a long conten- 
tion with him about the duchy of Holstein, claimed by 
him in virtue of a grant from his father, who had been 
king of Denmark. The example of Denmark was in the 
next year imitated by Sweden, Gustavus Vasa, who had 
animated and directed the last efibrts of his countrymen 
against the oppression of the Danes, being then elected 
to the throne. The union of the two countries was in 
this manner quietly dissolved ; and, as Christian was 
equally an enemy to Frederic and to Gustavus, it most 
fortunately happened, that the two monarchs began their 
reigns under the apprehension of thtf hostilities of a 
common adversary, which necessarily impelled them to 
a speedy adjustment of their reciprocal pretensions®. 

Another combination of circumstances perfected, what 
the circumstances of the dissolution of the uniop had 
begun and determined the two governments to enter 
into a close and intimate alliance. The ^ity of Lubeck®, 
the head not only of the great confederation of the 
Hanseatic towns, but also of that more closely united 
association, which was composed of its northern mem- 
bers, proposed, as the grand object of its ambition, the 
sovereignty of the Baltic with the monopoly of its pro- 
fitable trade. Enriched by its success in attaining this 
object, Lubeck had long enjoyed a maritime ascendency, 
which was formidable not only to the northern nations, 
but also to all the commercial nations of Europe. The 
prosperity of this little state had howevei* begun to 
decline towards the close of the fifteenth century, as the 
Dutch had then begun to claim a share in the rich traffic 
of the Baltic, and Denmark and Sweden were endea- 
vouring to emancipate themselves from the subjection, 
in which they were involved by the privileges unjrarily 

» MaUet, tome vi. pp. 47, 61, 77. * Ibid., p, 186. » Ibid., p. 1§5, &c,* 
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copcede^ to the Hanseatic cities. The vengseaiice qf 
the once powerful city of Lubeck was therefore directed 
at once against these two kingdoms, which thua in her 
immediate vicinity rebelled against her commercial do- 
minion; and her hostile efforts presented to them an 
additional motive, for maintaining between themselves 
an amicable correspondence, that they might better resist 
the power of this other common enemy. 

Favoured by the exemption from mutual hostility, 
which these circumstances bestowed on the newly sepa- 
rated kingdoms, the Lutheran reformation was within 
a few years established in both countries, a revolution 
constituting the -affinity, by which they became con- 
nected with the Protestants in the great struggle of the 
German empire. Nor was it merely by allowing leisure 
for a change so considerable, that the harmony subsisting 
between the two sovereigns was favourable to it, for 
the example and exhortations of Gustavus, who intro- 
duced it in his. kingdom about four years after his ele- 
vation®, had a considerable influence in disposing the 
king of Denmark to resort, eight years afterwards, to the 
same expedient, for reducing the power of the eccle- 
siastics. 

The early adoption of the reformation in Sweden was 
a result of the union of Calmar, that important crisis 
of the history of the north. In the long and violent 
struggle of the Swedish parties, occasioned by that 
union, the clergy had steadily adhered to the Danish 
interest’; and therefore Gustavus, when he had been 
declared king of Sweden, sought immediately in their 
exorbitant opulence the means of supporting his army®. 
It does not indeed appear, that either in this country, 
ox even in Denmark, though the latter was contiguous 

^ Malkt^^ome iri, p« 261 . PufP., tome i. p. 348. ^ Vertofs Hist of the Revol. ia 

Sweden; /wsitn, ^ Puff.; i. p» 3(16, j 
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to the Lutheran provinces of Greroiany, any disposition 
favourable to the reformation had prevailed generally 
among the people. Denmark has been described by its 
historian as a country of obedience®, in which the Roman 
pontiff enjoyed as much authority, as the kings them- 
selves ; and Norway was with difficulty induced to admit 
the change of religion, after it had been established in 
the more considerable of the two united countries. In 
Sweden the reformation, though doubtless assisted by 
the previous communication of the doctrine of the Lu- 
therans, was principality the work of the sovereign, 
acting under the induence, and with the assistance, of 
the political circumstances, in which, he was placed. 
The indignation conceived against the clergy of Sweden, 
on account of the support, which they had given to the 
Danes in the struggles of the union, and the great 
ascendency, which Gustavus had attained over the minds 
of his subjects by his success in dissolving that odious 
connexion, enabled this prince to accoU'fplish the reli- 
gious revolution, before such a change was practicable 
in Denmark, where circumstances equally favourable 
did not so soon exist. 

A combination of such circumstances was however 
formed in that country, ten years after the dissolution of 
the union, in the agitated interregnum, which followed 
the death of Frederic I. The clergy^®, alarmed at the 
progress which the reformation had already made under 
the protection of this monarch, laboured to exclude from 
the throne his eldest son Christian, who had been edu- 
cated in Germany, and was known to be attached to the 
principles of Luther, and to procure the succession for 
his second son John, whose tender years and domestic 

^ Mallet, tome vi. p. 343. part of the. inhabitants had not withdraws 

Ibid., pp. 147, 154. There was themselves from the church Jf Rome, 
scarcely any aty^ ia which the greater p. 137r , • 
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education inspired them with better hopes of influencing 
his sentiments. In the contest which ensued, consider-; 
ing their success as certain they usurped the entire , 
administration, and were guilty of very grievous oppres- 
sions. The public calamity was aggravated by the 
people of Lubeck^S the commercial rivals of the Danes, 
who availed themselves of the opportunity to attempt 
the conquest of the country, under the pretence of restor- 
ing to the throne the fugitive monarch, Christian 11., 
whose flight had dissolved the union, their assistance 
having been rejected by the yoxing prince of the same 
name. In this crisis of the public distress, the advance- 
ment of the eldest son of the late sovereign was generally 
regarded as the only measure capable of securing the 
safety of the state. The clergy were at length com- 
pelled to yield ; and the advancement of Christian III., 
after such a resistance, was the signal of their fall. The 
new monarch had sufficient inducement to establish a 
reformation, AViiich was dreaded and opposed by the 
clergy j the exhortation and example of the Swedish 
monarch encouraged him to attempt a revolution, al- 
ready effected in the neighbouring country ; and the 
general voice of the people was at this time raised against 
the clergy, who had in the late interregnum proved 
themselves the enemies of the public safety. 

The establishment of the reformed religion in these 
countries, while it qualified them for entering into a plan 
of co-operation with the Protestants of Germany, exercised 
also a domestic influence on their internal arrangements ; 
and it is remarkable, that a change common to the two 
countries, affected their political constitutions differently, 
exalting the aristocracy in Denmark, and in Sweden 
aggrandising the royal authority. Opposite influences, 
corresponding to these results, had already been exercised 

^ « Malleli tome vi. p. 176. « Ibid., p. 187, &c. 
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by the union of Calmar, and the reformation thus came 
in aid of the changes, which had been commenced by 
that combination. 

From the union of Calmar the continually increasing 
importance of the senate, or permanent council, of Den- 
mark has been dated by the historian of the country 
According to the ancient usage of the government the 
consent of the general estates of the kingdom*^, composed 
of the nobles, the clergy, the burgesses, and the peasants, 
had been deemed indispensable to the recognition of 
each successive sovereign ; but, when the king was to 
be acknowledged sovereign of the three kingdoms united 
by the treaty of Calmar, it became necessary to delegate 
this office of the states general to a small number of 
deputies, all, or most of them, members of the senate 
From this time the senate began to assume to itself the 
right of electing the sovereign, and a powerful afisto- 
cracy began to be formed in the nation. /The reforma- 
tion, by destroying the temporal importance of the’clergy, 
removed the only counterpoise of the nobility'®. As the 
Lutheran bishops retained but a shadow of the authority 
of that ecclesiastical order, to which they had succeeded'^, 

** Mallet, tome vi. p, 153. beinp^ governed by consistories, over each 

Ibid., tome v. pp. 18, 19. of which a superintendent, chosen by the 

The states were assembled for the consistory, presided. These consistories 
last time in the year 1536. — Tableau des however, unlike the church of Geneva, 
Kevol. de PEurope, tome ii. p. 129, It were composed exclusively of ecclesias- 
does not appear in what manner the tics, and therefore the Lutheran church 
senators were elected, but it is probable could in other circumstances easily ac- 
that they were chosen by the kinp, as commodate itself to the episcopal govern - 
the senate was chiefly composed of the ment. The protestant church of Den- 
governors of the provinces. The senate mark was accordingly governed by twelve 
of Norway appears to have been sup- bishops, of which six were established iii 
pressed in the year 1536, the senate of Denmark, four in Norway, and two in 
Denmark having in that year declared Iceland, the two dependent duchies of 
Norway to bo a province of their country, Sleswic and Holstein retaining the go- 
beckuse the northern parts of Norway vemment of consistories and sujierin- 
had, at the instigation of the bishop of tendents. The protestant church of Swe- 
Drontheim, refused to acknowledge Chris- den was governed by an arclibisliop and 
tian p[^4— r-MsIlet, tome vi. p, 334r— 337. thirteen bishops,— Pinkerton’s Modern 
Ibi(i,, pp. 319, 320. Geog. Tableau des Etats Danois, par 

The Lutheran ehucch of ^rmany Catteati/tomeiH. p. 31. 
was presbyterian, rather than episcopal. 
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as the butgesses were few, dnd ef little intelligetiee bud 
creditj and the peasants had long lost all real considera- 
tion in the state, the nobles, from this time, acquired an 
uncontrolled dominion over the senate and the courts and 
every jjerson not of their order was disqualified even for 
acquiring in any manner a property in land. 

The period of the union having been to Sweden a pe- 
riod of hostile resistance, and Gustavus, the last leader 
of that resistance, having been at the dissolution of the 
union placed upon the throne, the aggrandisement 
of the royal power was in that country a result of the 
same connexion^ which in Denmark had given a begin- 
ning to that of the aristocracy. The reformation, by 
enriching the sovereign with the spoils of the church, co- 
operated to magnify the importance of the crown. With 
a rapacity very different from the conduct afterwards 
observed by the Danish monarch Gustavus annexed to 
the crown a v\'ry large proportion of the property of the 
clergy, and transmitted to his successors possessions so 
considerable, as enabled them to maintain wars with 
Denmark and with Russia. The crown, having already 
acquired from the circumstances of the country a military 
pre-cminencc, was by the reformation supplied with the 
independence and influence of rich possessions. The 
Danish monarch on the other hand was too much con- 
trolled by the aristocracy, to be at liberty to appropriate 
to the crown the spoils of the clergy, and was probably 
on tliis account more easily induced to avail himself in a 
very moderate degree of an opportunity so inviting 

This difference of the operations of the same causes, 
the union and the reformation, on the internal arrange- 
ments of the two countries, corresponded well to the dif- 

Hence, says PuiFendorf, tome i. p. mony of the kings was very ina^tsider- 
3C2, arc derived thp great possessions of able, 
the Swd^ish crown, for the ancient path- ^ MalUt^ tome vi p. 321. 
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ference of the functions, which they subsequently dis- 
charged. Sweden, which became a very ilnportaht 
agent in the war of Germany, and which, as if in prepara- 
tion for this function, was almost continually engaged in 
war from the time of Gustavus Vasa®®, was through the 
influence of these causes reduced under an arbitrary 
monarchy, the government most capable of developing 
the military power of the nation. Denmark occupied a 
different position in the general system, and was accord- 
ingly affected by the s&me causes in a different manner. 
Almost the whole interval of time, interposed between 
the dissolution of the union and the commencement of 
the German war, an interval of ninety-four years, was to 
this country a period of peaceable improvement, not 
fitted to prepare it for the splendid and important career 
of the Swedish government, but most conducive to its 
interior welfare, and to the stability of its independence, 
Vrhich was more exposed than that of ^weden. The 
steady prudence of an aristocracy was most favourable 
to such a system of administration, and we accordingly 
find®^, in one instance, the senate and the nobles concur- 
ring to restrain the sovereign from engaging in a war 
with Sweden. 

The aristocratic constitution of the Danish government 
had also another influence, important to the commercial 
interests of Europe. Sweden had not yet begun to as- 
sume the character of a maritime power, and to maintain 
the balance of the commerce of the Baltic. The pro- 
vinces of Sweden adjacent to the Sound wSre still pos- 
sessed by Denmark, nor had the people of that country 
any opportunity of engaging extensively in maritime 
commerce, until they had acquired a territory on the 
southern side of the Baltic. The Hanseatic cities on the 
other hand had, since the commencement of the sixteenth 

Ibid.^ p. 237* 


^ Malleti tome vii. p. 275. 
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century,. declioed from their prosperity and power, .and 
Liabeck whs every day becoming less capable of main* 
tainiug a struggle with the Danes. In this interval be- 
tween the decay of the Hanseatic confederacy and the 
growth of the commerce of Sweden, if Denmark had been 
at liberty to obey the impulse of her local advantages, the 
valuable traffic of the northern Mediterranean must have 
become her monopoly, and the great object of the com- 
mercial policy of the Dutch the freedom of the Baltic, 
must have been lost. The aristocratic constitution of 
Denmark however supplied the place of a rival power, 
by fettering the commercial enterprise of the nation®. 
The jealousy of feudal privileges was irreconcilable to 
the liberty necessary for the prosperity of commerce 
and, on one remarkable occasion, the nobles opposed with 
the utmost vehemence the patriotic measures of an en- 
lightened sovereign, lest the freedom of trade, which 
they enjoyed In right of their nobility, should be com- 
municated to thte inhabitants of towns. If this internal 
restraint had not controlled the traders of Denmark, the 
same spirit, which has since created the armed neutrality 
of the north, would then have monopolised the commerce 
of the Baltic, and by commanding its supplies of provi- 
sions and naval stores, would have at the same time en- 
feebled the commerce of the Netherlands. 

The harmony, which the apprehension of common 
enemies so advantageously maintained between Denmark 
and Sweden, was at length disturbed, and a furious war 
of seven yeas-s afforded an opportunity for indulging that 
spirit of hostility, which seems to have been the inevitable 

** Ma\let, iome vii. p. 329 , irom the rtuah of Tanjour he acquired 

** Christian IV. was anxious to extend, possession of the city and fort of Tran- 
e^ually as to improve, the commerce ef quel)ar, which the Danes retained. He 
his country. In the year 1618 he formed also endeavoured to discover a north-west 
a company for the purpose of trading with passage to India. — Ibid., pp. 339, 340. 
CeyJoin. < He was disappomted in this Ibid., pp. 231, 338. 

by ithe ia^u^p^ of Portugal, but 
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fesQlt of their relative situation®. Thirty-nine years of con- 
cord however had allowed a sufBcient time to the two go- 
vernments, for acquiring the necessary consistency and 
strength. Their mutual jealousies and pretensions were 
then again suspended through the long period of forty- 
one years, at the expiration of which another struggle, 
but only of a single year, served again to suspend them 
more effectually, by leading to a more precise adjust- 
ment*. With the exception of the brief war of Lubeck, 
and of these two short interruptions, Denmark appears 
to have been steadily progressive in improvement during 
the whole period of ninety-four years, which elapsed 
between the dissolution of the union and the commence- 
ment of the war of Germany, its government having 
been during that time conducted by four sovereigns of 
distinguished ability. 

The history of Sweden during the same period pre- 
sents a very different picture. That country was indeed 
during thirty-one years of this period favoured with the 
same degree of tranquillity, which was so conducive 
to the prosperity of Denmark ; but from the year 1555, 
in which a war was begun with Russia, the Swedes 
underwent a long discipline of almost uninterrupted hos- 
tility, by which they were trained for their extraordinary 
achievements in the invasion of the German empire. The 
war of Russia was six years afterwards succeeded by 
another, of which Livonia was the object^^; and this 


•® Mallet, tome vii. p. 111. 

The principal subjects of contention 
were the practice of bearing three crowns 
in the arms of Denmark, as maintaining 
the pretension of the dissolved union, and 
the encroachment of the Swedes upon 
Lapland, a dependency of Norway, and 
cebsequently annexed to the Danish mo- 
narchy. The former was on this occasion 
compromised by jiermitting the Swedish 
king to quarter the three crowns also in 
his arms ; the latter was formally relin- 


quished by Sweden, ^he latter was im- 
portant, as the encroachment of the Swedes 
would have given them a communication 
with the northern ocean, and thus have 
enabled them to interfere with the fishery 
and commerce of Norway. — Ibid., pp. 
273, 274, 323, 324. 

^ In the year 1207, a military order, 
named the Sword-bearers, was instituted 
for supporting the pastoral labimrs of the 
bishop of Riga^ and a third part of Livo- 
nia was assigned to them on coiMitioa 
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Rfftin ill the feext year was followed by Rnotherj waged 
with the llanseatic cities of the aorth. These hdstilities 
served also to direct the efforts of Sweden towards the 
countries, in which she afterwards exercised an import- 
ant influence on the political combinations of Europe. 

It Was the fortune of Sweden, sixty-eight years after 
the dissolution of her union with Denmark, to be involved 
in another, but much less durable connexion, with Poland. 
This connexion was occasioned by the marriage of John 
III., his queen being a sister of , the last of the Polish 
sovereigns of the race of JagheWon, and inheriting the 
pretension of her family. Sigismond. the son of John, 
who in right of fliis princess had been elected to the 
throne of Poland in the year 1587, succeeded five years 
afterwards to that of Sweden, and thus began a union of 
the two kingdoms, which however subsisted only twelve 
years, being dissolved in the year 1604. 

The mutual 'repulsion resulting from this other union, 
though of so ^lort a duration, had a more violent, and 
a wider influence, than that which arose from the conjunc- 
tion of Sweden and Denmark. The latter, besides that it 
was moderated by external apprehensions, was not exas- 
perated by a difference of religion, and appears to have 
been merely sufficient for supporting the distinctness of 
the two governments, whereas the former, while it was 
rendered more vehement by the efforts of Sigismond to 
change the religion of Sweden, became, by the con- 

of performing homage to the bishop— order, afterwards the first duke of Prussia, 
PfefFel, tome i. pp.^iiG, 327. This order discharged the grand prior of Livonia 
ih the year 1237 sought assistance from from all dependence on his ordfer, and 
the Teutonic order, which had been found- the latter was some time afterwards ac- 
ed in Asia, but was then established in knowledged as a prince of the empire.— 
Prussia; and an incorporation of the for- Ibid., tome ii. p. 102. The interference 
mer with the latter having been effected, of Sweden was occasioned by a cession of 
the bishop of Riga, renouncing his su- hii independence made by the grand pHor, 
periority over the Sword-bearers, was or grand- master, to the King ,of Poland, 
cdAtehted ib beebtne himself a vassal of the city of tlevel choosing rather to sub- 
tbe Teutenic order. — Ibid., i. pp. 350, mit itself to the king of Sweden. — Puff,, 
351. In the year 1514 Albert of Bran- tomeii. p. 6. 
denbifi^) ^and-ifiaiHter of the Teutonic 
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nexion subsisting between Poland and Germany, instru- 
mental in engaging Sweden in the struggles of the 
empire. 

John III., influenced by his queen®®, became attached 
to the religion of Rome, and employed himself in a series 
of efforts for subverting the establishment of the refor- 
mation in Sweden. These efforts were unsuccessful, but 
they were not destitute of an important influence on the 
relations and interests of his country. Like the disturb- 
ances excited by the r;iisconduct of his predecessor Eric®*, 
for which that prince’ had been driven from the throne, 
the attempts of John®® hindered the Swedes from inter- 
posing in the affairs of Livonia with *so much vigour, as 
might have alarmed the Poles, and alienated them from the 
union soon afterward effected. They had also the further 
operation of strengthening the attachment of the Swedes 
to the reformation, and thus cherishing that principle of 
dissension, by which the connexion lyas abruptly and 
violently terminated. The death of the queen®^ put a 
stop to the endeavours of John to re-establish the religion 
of Rome; but his son Sigismond had been educated in 
that religion, and was so devoted to it that, when the 
senators of Sweden represented to him that, by perseve- 
ring in his profession of it, he might hazard his succession, 
he replied that he preferred the kingdom of heaven to an 
earthly throne. 

The government of Sigismond was at the end of twelve 
years renounced by the Swedes, who placed his uncle 
Charles on their throne. John, the father of Sigismond, 
had unintentionally made preparation for the dethrone- 
ment of his own son by the favour, which in the latter 
part of his reign he manifested towards his brother, hav- 
ing, through apprehension of designs entertained against 

% 

“ Puff, tome ii. p. 78. * Ibid., p. 40. “ Ibid., pp. 78, 90, 101.^05. 

»» Ibi4, p.l0^. - 
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bis Ufa by a disaffected party, done every thing in his 
power ta conciliate this prince, consulting him on every 
oceasion, and even constituting him the governor of his 
kingdom. The dangerous rival, whom John had thus 
raised up against his son, had long before attached the 
people of Sweden to himself®®, by opposing the efforts of 
the king for re-establishing the religion of Rome. He 
was accordingly, upon the death of John, admitted by 
the senate to the administration of the government during 
the absence of Sigismond, who resided in Poland. In 
this situation he secretly fomented 'the jealousies enter- 
tained by the Swedes against their sovereign, to which 
this prince gave efficient occasion by his undisguised 
exertions in favour of the Roman church ; and at length, 
after six years of dissembled hostility, and as many of 
open resistance, he succeeded in procuring the exclusion 
of Sigismond from the throne of Sweden, and his own 
advancement to the royal dignity. 

From this time to the death of Sigismond, which oc- 
curred in the year 1 632, or during twenty-eight years, 
Sweden and Poland were with little interruption engaged 
in a contest, arising from the pretension of the sovereign 
of the latter to the throne of the former, and exasperated 
by all the violence of a struggle on the part of the former 
to maintain the religion of its choice. Charles IX., by 
whom Sigismond was succeeded on the throne of Sweden, 
engaged immediately in an expedition to Livonia, then 
subject to Poland; and he afterwards supported the 
Russians agaittst the Poles, who, with a policy subse- 
quently turned fatally against themselves, were at that 
tirpe.' chiefly occupied in fomenting the disturbances of 
that jpepple. The hostilities of the two nations, recently 
loosed 'from an incongruous union, were thus waged in 


»Ibid,pp.S«,8S,89,M. 
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territories remote from Sweden, and served to discipline 
tlie military energies of her people, without injuring their 
domestic resources. The dissolution of the Polish union, 
was not, like that of the Danish, succeeded by a long 
tranquillity ; neither did Sweden then require such a 
period of repose for its restoration, not having been in 
this instance reduced to a degrading and ruinous sub* 
jection. 

During seven years the struggle of the Poles and 
Swedes was maintained in Russia, the two nations hav- 
ing become engaged als auxiliaries in the commotions of 
that country, which followed the extinction of the reign- 
ing family. The ancient dynasty of that country having 
failed in the year 1598, the Poles supported successively 
two claimants of the throne, each of whom assumed to 
be a prince of the royal family, said to have been mur- 
dered The leader of the party opposed to the Polish 
interest sought assistance from Charles JX. of Sweden 
in the year 1609. A war was in consequence waged in 
Russia, terminated in the year 1617 by the treaty of 
Stolbova, which ceded to Sweden the province of Ingria, 
with Hexholra and Carelia. 

In the course of this war of Russia the crown of that 
country had been offered to a brother of Gustavus Adol- 
phus, who had in the year 1611 succeeded to the crown 
of Sweden. An actual connexion of the two governments 
does not appear to have been an event, which could have 
had a beneficial operation in regard to either, or could 
have in any manner favoured the general «rrangements ■ 
of the policy of Europe. The inconvenience of such a 
connexion was however precluded by various causes®®, 


** Hist. d«8 Trait^s de Paiz, tome iii. 
p, 32, &c. 

** Puff., tome ii. p. 218. Other causes, 
mentioned by the historian, were the re- 
luctance of the queen-mother to suffer 
the young prince to paea ii^to^a country 


so turbulent, the stipulation of the Rus- 
sians that he shouid not bring with hioa 
many foreigners, and the jealousy enter- 
tained among the Swedes against James 
de la Gardie, the Swedish in 

Russia^ M « jfkiLDger. 
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particularly by the embarrassment occasioned by a 
Danish war of a single year^, which disabled the Swedes 
for. acting with the necessary vigour, and by the conduct 
of their sovereign, which gave occasion to suspect, that 
he proposed to extend his own dominions, rather than 
to procure a throne for his brother, or to assist his friends 
in Russia. 

But, however inconvenient a union of the two coun- 
tries might have been, Sweden afterwards exercised a 
powerful influence on the state of Russia, when Charles 
XU. invaded that country ; anci it deserves attention 
that the war, which was terminated by the treaty of 
Stolbova, appears to have made preparation for that 
agency, by transferring to the Swedish government the 
territory, by which alone the Russians could communis 
cate with the Baltic. The recovery of this territory 
was essential to the maritime designs of Peter the Great, 
and therefore the cession of it, made almost a century 
before, eventujhly involved the two countries in the 
hostilities waged against that prince by Charles XII. of 
Sweden. In that interval Sweden acted an important 
part in the German struggle, by which the relations 
of the southern governments were brought into an 
arrangement ; but to act upon Russia appears to have 
been the appropriate function of that country, and the 
same prince, who made an impression upon Germany 
in the war, which arranged the southern combinations 
of Europe, had previously made an impression on that 
other empiroy which his country afterwards especially 
influenced. 

The earlier years of Gustavus Adolphus were not 
however so occupied with hostilities, that his attention 
should be diverted from the domestic improvement of 

* Thi/iras began in the last year of the following 1^ Gustayus Adolphus, that 
the rdign Charles IX., ani ended in he might prosecute the vat in Busm. 
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his country. In an assembly of the states, convened in 
the year 1614, he regulated the forms of legal proceed- 
ings^, the affairs of commerce, the military establish- 
nient, and many other matters important to the public 
prosperity, so that to this prince, though so much dis- 
tinguished by his military conduct, the Swedes are 
indebted for the best regulations of their government. 

Though the circumstances of these northern countries 
did not admit much of that early refinement, which has 
ennobled the history of more favoured regions, we dis- 
cover amidst all their ^disadvantages two bright lumi- 
naries of science, Copernic, or Copernicus, a Prussian, 
and Tycho Brahe, a Dane, the former the restorer of the 
true system of the universe, the latter the father of the 
modern astronomy. 

Copernicus, who died in the year 1543, three years 
before the birth of Tycho, had revived the systenujjf the 
ancient sages®®, which assumes the sun to^be the central 
body of the planetary movements ; but for want of 
instruments and observations his theory attracted little 
attention, until, more than fifty years afterwards, Galileo, 
assisted by the telescope, perceived the gibbosity of 
Venus, which confirmed it in regard to that planet®*. 


^ Puff., tome ii p. 225. 

The tirbt idea of his system he found 
in the writinj^s of Plutarch, who tau^j^ht 
him that some Pytha[^oreans, among 
others Philolaus, had conceived that the 
sun iti in the centre of the universe, and 
that the earth revolved round the sun; 
and that others, denying the diurnal mo« 
tion of the heavenly bodies, had taught 
that the earth also revolved round its own 
axis. He learned also from Martianus 
Gapella, that some philosophers had 
thought, that Venus and Mercury per- 
ilwmed revolutions round the sun. He 
was bom at Thorn in Prussia, in the year 
1473, and learned the elements of astro- 
nomy in Cracow, and afterwards in Italy. 
His system was published in the year 


1543, under the title De Revohttionibus 
C(vlestthus. — Hibt. des Mathem par Mun- 
tucld, tome i. p. 626 — 628. Pans, an 7. 

The light of science could not how- 
ever penetrate the thick darkness of the 
papal court, for not only was Galileo per- 
secuted by the Inquisition, and twice 
compelled to retract h15*own inferences, 
but even m the year 1 742 the two monks, 
who published the celebrated Prmcipta of 
Newton, found it necessary to premise a 
declaration, in which they professed to 
assume the hypothesis of the motion of 
the earth only because they could not 
otherwise explain the system of the author, 
and to }ield obedience to the decrees 
issued^ by the pontiiis against tYi|at 
tioQ. 
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In thQ interval^ Tycho, probably desirous of . being the 
author of a new system, combined that of Copemious 
with the received system of Ptolemy, which had be«i 
published towards the middle of the second oeoiuiy. 
Maintaining accordingly with Copernicus, that the other 
planets perform revolutions round the sun, he taught 
that the sun, together with the moon, revolves round 
the earth, and that the apparent diurnal motions of the 
heavenly bodies are reaP*. Though the Danish astwr 
nomer corrupted the simple theory of Copernicus, he 
greatly improved by his observations the science of 
astronomy, of the practical part of which he must be 
considered as thfe author**^, while the credit of restoring 
its theory is due to his Prussian predecessor. 

The events of the scientific life of Tycho were remark- 
ably connected with appearances in the heavens^®. 
Surprised at the accuracy, with which an eclipse of the 
sun had been computed, he resolved to study asb^ 
nomy ; having discovered a want of exactness in astro* 
nomical tables, relative to a conjunction of the planets 
Saturn and Jupiter, he conceived the project of per- 
fecting the theory of the planets : astonished - at thie 
appearance of a new star in the constellation of Cassio- 
peia, he determined to construct a new catalogue of the 
stars, an enterprise not before repeated since the time 
of Hipparchus; and a comet led him to discover the 


He was born in the year 1546 in 
Schonen, and died in the year 1601, 

** Raimard l^us, who claimed the 
honour of inventing the system of Tycho, 
improved it by the invention of the Semi- 
Tychonic system, which attributed a di- 
urnal revolution to the earth, though this 
was claimed by Longomontanus. — Mon- 
tucla, tome i. p. 662. 

^ The principal service, which he per- 
formed to astronomy, was his improve- 
ment o^Fthe theoiy of refractions, though 
in ^ he commiUed two eirorsi first in 


supposing the solar refractions to be 
greater than those of the stars, secondly 
in terminating the former at the forty- 
fifth degree of altitude, the latter at the 
twentieth. The theory of the moon he 
improved by discovering the inequality 
named the variation ; the alternate chants 
of the inclination of the orbit, by which 
it is increased and diminished ; and that 
the nodes are alternately retrograde and 
progressive. — Ibid., p. 664—666. 
"lbid.,p. 653—663. 
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erroneousness of the prevailing; philosophy, which repre- 
sented such bodies as meteors generated in our atmo- 
sphere, and the celestial spaces as filled with a solid 
and impenetrable substance. 

Frederic II. of Deirmark, whose reign extended from 
the year 1559 to the year 1588, was the liberal patron 
of Tycho**, and, that he might prosecute his observa- 
tions, gave him the little island of Huine in the Sound, 
and erected in it the observatory of Uraniburgh**. Chris- 
tian IV., his successor, has disgraced himself by a neglect, 
which compelled the gr’eat astronomer of his country to 
seek a retreat at Prague, under the protection of the em- 
peror. As, however, the government, in the next reign, 
became an absolute monarchy, the banishment of a man 
of science could not be of much importance to that 
nation, and might usefully transfer his talents to another 
country, where they might be productive of ..greater 
advantage. The advantage in this case appears to have 
been, that Tycho was brought into conjunction with 
Kepler, who from his observations inferred, though he 

could not explain, the laws ’ 

thus prepared the way for JN 

« Mullet, tome vii. pp. 14J, 206—21 1. 

Uvaniburgh was dustioj^ed by the 
violence of the winds, and by neglect. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

Of the history of Germany^ from the abdication of Charles F. in the 
year 1556, to the conclusion of the war of thirty years 
in the year 1648. 

The imperial dif^ity independent of the papacy, and the council of Trent dissolved, 
in the year 1563. — The war of thirty years hei^n, 1618. — The Danes begin to 
support the Protestants, 1625 — Makepeace, 16&. — The Swedes invade Germany, 
1630. — ^The Protestants of Germany make an alliance with France, 1634. — ^The 
war ended, 1648. ^ 

Sufficient preparation has now been made, for enter- 
ing on the consideration of the history of Germany, 
during the period intervening between the abdication 
of Charles V. and the peace of Westphalia, a period 
terminating imjthe first general arrangement of European 
interests. The German empire, itself at this time rather 
a confederacy than a single state, was naturally the 
government in which a system of federative relations 
might best be formed ; and the looseness of its feudal 
constitution easily admitting the separate connexions of 
its members with the surrounding states, this system 
might easily be so extended, as to comprehend inde- 
pendent nations in the combinations of a federative 
policy. 

The influence of religious opinion was of paramount 
importance’*‘in forming the political system of Europe. 
The ecclesiastical division, generated by the reforma- 
tion, arrayed the two opposing interests within the 
empire, and thus furnished the original principle of that 
equiEbrium of contending powers, by which a balance 
was ^Afterwards established in the general system. That 
reVbl'<^ion in the religion of Europe did indeed extend 
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its influences through the concerns of all the govern-* 
ments of the west. It gave independence and power 
to the United Provinces of the Netherlands ; it intro- 
duced the distant nations of Denmark and Sweden into 
the general policy of Europe ; it even formed the con- 
nexion between France and the German states ; it 
animated the struggle between Spain and England; and 
it furnished the predominant principle in all the internal 
agitations of our own triple government. Individuals 
everywhere felt that they had a private and personal 
cause to be maintained, and were impelled to seek 
among foreigners the co-operation necessary for their 
protection. The ardour of religious principle inspired 
their conduct with an energy, which considerations 
merely political would have been insufficient to supply, 
and furnished a common principal action to those, 
between whom no merely political relation could then 
have existed. / 


It has however been justly remarked* that, by a pecu- 
liar combination of events, the division of the church 
was connected with two circumstances, without which 
the result would have been wholly different. These 
were the extraordinary aggrandisement of the house of 
Austria, and its attachment to the support of the ancient 
religion. The former, it has been observed, aroused 
the princes, and the other armed the people. While 
the agency of the reformation was provided by the 
accumulation of abuses of the Roman see on the one 
part, and by the increase and diffusion oT intellectual 
improvement on the other, the nations, on which it was 
to be employed, were also disposed to receive it to the 


best advantage by that long and complex combination 
of events, which terminated in the peculiar situation of 


the German empire and its reigning family. 

Hist, of thfe Thirty Yeur»’ War in Germany, by Schiller, yol. i. p. 4 
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*of) the interests of Ehrope re(![uiTed the iiibn- 
dhrr^^iic^’ 6f^ the most various influences, and accfOrdihgiy 
T^ral’hhd political causes appear to have co-operated, 
m %e 'most direct and palpable manner, to the important 


* ‘’ The history of Germany from the abdication of the 
dmperor Charles V. to the commencement of the cele- 
"bfated war of thirty years, or through an interval of sixty- 
two years, was but the preparation for the final struggle 
of the revolution of religion, whiph had been effected in 
the reign of that emperor. Every thing relating to this 
grand crisis of Europe was gigantic in its dimensions, in 
due proportion to the magnitude of the interests, which 
were to be arranged. Sixty-two years of preparation 
introduced a struggle, which has been characterised as a 
w'ar of the extraordinary duration of thirty years ; and 
ttvelvC'^’ears before its conclusion began those eftbrts of 
negotiation, which were necessary for reducing into one 
dbriimon arrangement the numerous and disagreeing in- 
tbfests of the contending parties. 

It was a curious combination of events, that France, 
I'ring the long period of this preparation of the German 
t&les, should have been by its own religious dissen- 
5 disabled for interfering to create any disturbance. 
That government was afterwards an important agent in 
the adjustment, but in the previous formation 
contending parties of Germany its interposition 
jin'iiifel; ihave been premature and embarrassing. We ac- 
c6i*dliigly observe its influence on the concerns of the 
suspended during three successive reigns, its own 
^agitations compelling it to suffer those of the 
'TOigupd y- to pursue their course m Un utt- 


Th|fee years before Ferdinand was advanced to the 
thrdh^f^f the peace of religion had formed a 
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temporary accommodation between the papal 
protestant parties of Germany. It was indeed .ac- 
commodation, which contained the germs of future hqa- 
tility. A claim had been strenuously urged by 
party, which, as it could not obtain the acquiescence of 
the other, was arbitrarily admitted by Ferdinand, jand 
thus remained liable to be questioned, whenever a favour- 
able opportunity should occur. The Roman Catholics 
required^, that those prelates, who should afterwards 
embrace the tenets of the Protestants, should be deprived 
of their benefices, a regulation distinguished by the name 
of the ecclesiastical reservation. The Protestants on the 
other hand demanded, that a toleration "should be secured 
to those subjects of the Roman-catholic ecclesiastics, 
who should have conformed to the confession of Augs- 
burgh. In both instances, after various efforts unsuc- 
cessfully employed to bring the two parties to agreement, 
it was found necessary to substitute a decyee of the sove- 
reign for an amicable accommodation. To these occa- 
sions of future dissension between the Protestants and 
the Roman Catholics was added one, which prepared a 
dissension among the Protestants themselves, a declara- 
tion® having been expressly inserted in the treaty, which 
confined to the followers of Luther the advantages fhen 
accorded. . ^ 

With this imperfect adjustment was concluded the long 
and busy reign of Charles V. The abdication of .that 
prince then disjoined his German from his Spapj^^^ 
dominions, his brother Ferdinand, long before advepfi^^ 
to the expectant dignity of king of the Romans, aqil em- 
ployed in the administration of the imperial gpverq^^e?J^> 
sveceeding him on the throne of the empirp,_ ,wqi|e ^ 
son Philip became his successor on thal^ of 
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sympathy of interest was maintained between the two 
branches of the Austrian family, which accordingly con- 
tinued to be regarded by other governments as one great 
and formidable power ; but the close and intimate union 
of Germany and Spain was at an end, and, while the 
energies of the latter were exhausted in struggles, instru- 
mental to the development of the maritime interests of 
Europe, and preparatory to a more perfect adjustment of 
its federative relations, the former proceeded separately 
in a course of action, which terminated in effecting an 
intermediate and preparatory arrangement of the system. 

Four reigns intervened between the abdication of 
Charles V. and the commencement of the war of thirty 
years. The two former of these, which occupied about 
eighteen years, were distinguished by the ability and the 
moderation of the sovereigns ; the two latter, which filled 
the mugji larger space of forty-three years, were not less 
remarkable for^be mismanagement and disorder of the 
government. Though however so direct a contrast is 
observable between the reigns of the earlier and of the 
later of these princes, all may perhaps appear to have 
contributed to prepare the commotions, by which the 
empire was afterwards agitated. 

- The advancement of Ferdinand to the throne of the 
empire was the epoch of the independence of the im- 
perial dignity^ in regard to the see of Rome. Before 
this time a personal coronation by the Roman pontiff had 
been esteemed necessary for conferring the imperial dig- 
nity, together with the power of securing to another 
person the reversion of the crown by nominating him 
the king of the Romans. The pretension of the papal 
court continued to be admitted, until the pontiff brought 
it into question, by contemptuously rejecting the respect- 


Coxe’s Hist, of tiie House of Austyia, vol i. jip. 587, 589. 
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ful application of Ferdinand for the customary honour, 
offended at the concessions, which that prince had granted 
to the Protestants in the peace of religion. When how- 
ever Ferdinand had indignantly commanded his ambas- 
sador to depart from Rome within three days, if the 
pontiff should persist in refusing him an audience, the 
latter judged it prudent to enter into an explanation of 
the supremacy, which he claimed ; and the result of the 
discussion was that the power, arrogated by the see of 
Rome, was even by Roman Catholics considered as des- 
titute of all real foundation, and that the personal coro- 
nation by the pope was declared to be not requisite to 
the assumption of the imperial character. Maximilian 
the eldest son of Ferdinand, soon afterwards constituted 
king of the Romans in opposition to the wishes of the 
pope, withheld from him the last acknowledgment of 
superiority, by substituting the word obsequiutn for obe- 
dientia in the public compliment, addressed to tTie head 
of the church on this occasion. The papal pretension 
had done its work, first in relaxing the constitution of the 
empire, and then in binding the emperor to the see of 
Rome in the crisis of the reformation ; but, the two par- 
ties of the empire being at this time regularly formed, 
and subjected to the action of determined interests, the 
external agency of the see of Rome was no longer either 
necessary or convenient, and the peculiar connexion of 
the two governments was accordingly terminated, as the 
ligature in the formation of an animal is separated, when 
its function had ceased. . 

Ferdinand, though regardless of the papal claim of a 
direct superiority, was yet by a Spanish education® 
attached to the church of Rome. In his anxiety how- 
ever to procure the assistance of the Protestants against 


^ Coxe, vol. i. pp. 590 — 592, GOl. 
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h« endeavoured to conciliate them, by observ- 
ing; ,^|th<the most exact impartiality the provisions of the 
peace concluded at Nassau, and even solicited the coun- 
^ipf, Trent® to gratify them by permitting the marriage 
^ the clergy, and the administration of the commimion 
nndor both kinds. Only the latter of the two concessions, 
thp consideration of which had been by the council 
referred to the pontiff, could be obtained. That council, 
which had been assembled for remedying the separation 
of the Protestants, was dissolved in the year 1563, Fer- 
dinand himself declaring’^ that no advantage could be 
expected from it, though its sessions should be continued 
during a century.* This prince died in the year follow- 
ing the dissolution of this celebrated assembly, when he 
had by the discreet exercise of the most valuable, though 
not the most splendid qualities, restored the exhausted 
energies of his country, and conciliated the esteem and 
Ipve ev^ of a ^vided people. 

, The historian De Thou* has concluded his eulogy of 
Ferdinand with remarking, that he was in no other 
respect more fortunate, than in having such a successor 
as his son Maximilian II. This prince with great ability 
pursued the conciliating conduct of his father, and was 
e;(?Bn disposed to show favour to the Protestants, having 
received his education®, though in the court of Spain, 
from a Silesian, who was secretly attached to the doc- 
trines of Luther. Nor was he deficient in firmness and 
vigour, for to these qualities alone can it be ascribed that, 
■^ij^lle. iFrance, and the Netherlands were agitated by 
religious dissension, he maintained his empire in tran- 
qpjilUty,.J )!0 part of his territories'®, except Hungary, being 
ip} Ii|^,.jjqigJliViisited by . war. Grateful for the blessings 

® Schmidt, tome viii. pp. 139,232, 200. 7 Coxe, vol. i. p. 595. 

Upitfi, tome iii. p, 490. Have, 1740. 

* Coxe, vol. i. p. GOit;' Ibid., p. 636. 
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eapwtiencdd Trader his pacific goTemment, Gerraaiiy re- 
vi'fed'for him the appellation of the delight of im)ikind^^, 
which had been bestowed upon the Roman Titus. 

Such, a combination of estimable qualities, occurring 
in two successive princes, though through so short an 
interval as eighteen years, might be supposed to have 
conduced to the firm and lasting establishment of the 
public tranquillity, instead of being in any respect pre- 
paratory to a great and general convulsion. Circum- 
stanbed however as the two religious parties of Germany 
were' at the commencement of the reign of Ferdinand, 
the indulgence exercised by that sovereign and his son 
towards the recent party of the Protestants, though ema- 
nating only from the general mildness and equity of their 
government, allowed these to acquire a strength and im- 
portance, which afterwards provoked the most violent 
opposition of their adversaries. Ferdinand, as ^s been 
already mentioned, far from maintainins^ the rigour of 
the Roman church, solicited the pontiff to indulge his 
subjects with the cup in the eucharist, and their priests 
with the permission of marriage, and actually obtained 
from him the former concession. Maximilian ** persisted 
in the same endeavours to conciliate the two religious 
parties, by urging the expediency of abolishing the 
celibacy of the clergy, until he had been repeatedly 
menaced with the papal vengeance ; and to the protes- 
tant nobility of Austria'® he allowed the free exercise of 
their religion within their immediate patronage, though 
hc' refused it to the cities, as belonging to4he demesnes 
of the sovereign. 

.When,' under the favourable influence of two such 
reigns, the Protestants had become so considerable, as to 
alarm and exasperate the jealousy of their adversaries, a 

Ibid., p.. 204 ; Schmidt, ti^yie Tiu. p. 
329, &c. 


’■ Coxe, vol. i. p. 048. 
Weficl, tome ii. p. 196. 
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much longer period of misgovernment allowed the two 
parties to indulge their mutual animosity in various pre- 
paratory contentions, which plainly portended the ap- 
proaching convulsion of the empire. 

Rodolph II., the earlier of two inefficient princes, 
whose reigns occupied this latter interval, has been de- 
scribed as affording a model of government vicious in 
every particular. During thirty-six years was the govern- 
ment of this divided state abandoned to mistresses and 
favourites ; and so effectually was the emperor secluded 
from general intercourse, that sirangers, who wished to 
see him, found it necessary to disguise themselves as 
grooms, and address him when he was visiting his stables. 
Whatever efficiency was possessed by this ill-qualified 
sovereign, was directed to the suppression of that party 
which his predecessors had protected, his education, with 
that of his brother, who succeeded him, having been 
committed to l{is mother, the sister of Philip II. of Spain, 
and of a disposition altogether congenial to that of that 
prince. The protestant worship was accordingly sup- 
pressed in Austria ; attempts were made to deprive the 
Protestants in Hungary and Bohemia of the immunities, 
which they enjoyed ; and all occasions were employed 
for distressing and reducing that party in the empire, as 
in those other dominions of the emperor. 

But, while the politician must in every respect con- 
demn the conduct of Rodolph, the philosopher will 
recollect with gratitude^®, that he was the protector and 
patron of Tycho Brahe, who had been driven from Den- 
mark by the neglect of his sovereign, and that his patro- 
nage has been rendered memorable by the construction 
of the Rodolphine Tables, in calculating which Tycho 
was assisted by Kepler^' a German, who, in his compu- 

Pfe^.ioai»u.pti. 310, 212. 

« CoxV:Vo1.j.ki.648,672,&c. 
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tations of the planetary motions,, arrived at the very 
threshold of the Newtonian theory of gravitation^*. 
Learning indeed flourished under his auspices in all its 
departments. He formed collections of curious specimens 
of the fine arts, of the remains of antiquity, and of the 
objects of natural history ; he provided gardens for the 
study of botany ; he cultivated chemistry and mineralogy 
with considerable success ; and he encouraged literature 
so strenuously in Bohemia, that the Greek and Latin 
writers were generally known there, and his reign was 
the classical age of the language of that country. Un- 
happily even his love of learning had a mischievous 
influence on the character of Rodolph,»for from Tycho** 
he learned to indulge in the reveries of astrology and 
alchemy, and apprehending from the prognostications of 
the learned Dane, that his life was exposed to danger 
from one of his own family, he secluded himself from 


at Wiel, an imperial city near the duchy 
ef Wirtemberg. Having gone to Prague 
to meet Tycho, who was labouring at liis 
theory of Mars on account of an approach- 
ing opposition of that planet, he sus- 
pected the error of the Danish astro- 
nomer, and proceeded to examine the 
movements of the planet, that he might 
construct a theory more agreeable to the 
appearances. Foi this purpose the planet 
Mars w'as especially convenient, being ex- 
cept Mercuiy the most eccentric. The 
descnj'tion, which Kepler has left, of the 
difficulties encountered in this investiga- 
tion, seems to indicate that he might have 
l>een a poet, if he had not been an astro- 
nomer, exhibiting an iiiteiestiiig picture 
of the efforts and the feelings of an inge- 
nious and enquiring mind. His great 
discoveries were — 1. that each planet re- 
volves in an elliptic orbit, one focus of 
which is occupied by the sun, or a primary 
planet ; ‘2/ that the areas described round 
the focus occupied by tho sun, or a pri- 
mary planet, are proportional to the 
tunes ; 3. that, in the movements of dif- 
ferent planets round the same body, the 
squares of the periodic times are propor- 
tional to the cubes of the mean distances. 
The Rodolphine Tables of the planetary 


motions, in constructing which he assisted 
Tycho, were published in the year 1627. 
— MontucU, tome ii. pp. 269 — 283. 

Kepler, says Montucla, was already 
persuaded, that tho sun is not a centre 
without action, but the moderator of the 
movement of the planets: he suspected 
too that the irregularities of the moon are 
the effects of the combined action Of the 
sun and tlie earth : he conjectured that the 
aphelia of the planets are sometime.? direct, 
and sometimes retrograde, but that, being 
in each revolution a longer time direct than 
retrograde, they appear after a certain num- 
ber of revolutions to have advanced : tho 
universal attraction of matter, it is added, is 
clearly expressed m his commentaries on 
Mars : and he conjectured that the sun re^ 
volves around an ards. Still however. he 
had no distinct conception of the jibysical 
agency, by which the motions of the uni- 
verse are produced, for he imagined that 
the stars are animated beings, and that the 
sun possesses a soul of sujierior jjotency, 
W'hich causes it to revolve round its own 
axis, and sends forth irradiations of aom^ 
immaterial nature, laying hold on the pla- 
nets, and drawing them into (Mbits round 
itself. — ^Bruckeri Hist. Grit, toiiV V.' p.634. 
Coxe, vol. I. p. 689. 
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society^ and- became utteriy negligent of the ciottoerns lof 
his I government. .:i.i 

■ Tycho, though, placed on the confines of two periods?*, 
he jjartook of the darkness of the one and of the lightj of 
the other, had however made very useful observations# 
and Kepler had in his calculations made so good wse.of 
them, that Leibnitz^’ ascribed it to the divine providence, 
that the observations of the Danish should have fallen 
into the hands of the German astronomer. Kepler gav0 
also a powerful impulse to the geometry of his age ; bift 
those mathematicians only can heVe be noticed, who have 
enlarged the powers of the human mind by the invention 
of new modes of 'reasoning. But the varying narraitive 
of intellectual improvement is a landscape darkened by a 
troubled sky, in which ditferent tracts are successively 
illuminated and obscured, until the clouds of ignorance 
and err^r are at length dissipated by the rays of truth, 
and the wide horizon is made glorious by its unobstructed 
splendour. The learning, which Rodolph had so suc- 
cessfully encouraged in the university of Pragae, was 
suppressed there fifteen years after his death together 
with the protestant religion ; and so successful in ex- 
tinguishing the knowledge, and in enslaving the minds 
of the Bohemians, were the Jesuits, to whose care. tlie 
university was then committed, that the very history of 
the country was from that time discontinued, and a 
Bohemian book can now rarely be discovered, to indicate 
that the people had ever been enlightened. 

: / This feeble sovereign was at length deprived of hi$ 
ibereditai’y dominions by his brother Matthias, who in the 
irext, year,. succeeded him in the imperial dignity, ..Thn 
•yligdur and enterprise, with which the new emperpr, Jbji]d 
advanced .bis fortune, gave proiaise of a .teign,Y,e|i;y^4ifr 


li. p.^l 1^^ ’ ' '' 
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ferent from that of his immediate ^ predecessor; bnit^the 
difficulties of his situation were productive of not leas 
disorder, .than the weakness of Rodolph. His efforts to 
Oupjiladt the preceding sovereign in Bohemia®®, had en- 
couraged the discontented and turbulent of that country ; 
and he soon 'discovered, that he had sacrificed the in- 
dependence of his authority to the gratification of an- 
ticipating by a short time his enjoyment of power. 
Instead therefore of recovering the government from the 
disorders, in which it had been involved by the incapa- 
city of his predecessors^ he was forced to permit them to 
take their course, aggravated as they had been by the 
artifices of his own ambition, and this' too in the very 
district, in which at the conclusion of his own short reign 
they first assumed a character of violence. 

The religious dissension of the empire was not con- 
fiticd to the struggle of the Protestants and th^ Roman 
Ca'tholics, for an important division had/ arisen among 
the former in consequence of the twofold origin of the 
reformation. This disagreement of the Protestants ^ first 
showed itself in the year 1 560, when in a general assem- 
bly of that profession an attempt was made, especially 
by the elector palatine, to explain and modify the con- 
fession of Augsburgh, so as to accommodate it to the 
doctrine of Calvin, The same elector*® afterwards pro- 
ceeded to abolish Lutheranism in his own state, and 
persecute its adherents ; and he published, in oppositioii 
to the confession of Augsburgh, the catechism of Heidel- 
berg,' as the creed of the Calvinists of Germany. 'At 
leh^h**, in the year 1580, the progress of Caivinidnj and 
ifi intoleraht spirit drove the Lutherans tO' a measare- of 
rd^isthtice, in the publication 6f a fbnq of belief, which 
thdy m'ost'ttlaptty dcnbm'inated-'the 
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■ A general view ^ has been already giv6n of the influ-^ 
ence of this grand division of the reformation, when it 
was represented, that the twofold character of the doctrine' 
of the Protestants appears to have been necessary to the- 
formation of a moderate and intermediate system of 
opinions, and that it at the same time furnished prin- 
ciples of political agency, accommodated to various 
exigencies of the system of Europe. Its influence, as it 
acted upon the empire, demands a special consideration. 

The Protestants^* were at this time far superior in; 
number to the Roman Catholics,* and must have over- 
powered their adversaries, if their strength had not been 
diminished by the reciprocal antipathy of their two 
churches. The issue proved the wisdom of cardinal 
Commendon, who in the very commencement of the 
schism had predicted, that theological contention and 
hatred •^ould deliver the church of Rome from danger. 
It must at the ^rst view appear to a Protestant unfortu- 
nate, that so fair an opportunity of bringing over to the 
cause of the Protestants the principal government of 
Europe, should then have been lost by this dissension ; 
but, besides that it may well be questioned, whether 
Europe was yet, in a religious view, prepared for a revo- 
lution so decisive in its ecclesiastical arrangements, con- 
siderations are suggested by the circumstances of the 
empire, which may dispose us to regard as in a political 
view beneficial, the division which interrupted and re- 
strained its progress. 

If we consider the great war of thirty years as the 
process, by which, through the instrumentality of the 
mutual opposition of the Protestants and Roman Catho- 
lics of Germany, a system of equilibrium was to be formed 
among the governments of Europe, we must regard that 
dissension of the Protestants, which rendered such an 

*< of this '^oolc. ® Cose,vol, i. p. C6'l, Pfeffel, tome ii. p. 283, 
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equilibrium consistent with a vast numerical superiority 
of their party, as a very favourable circumstance. If 
their great disproportion of number had been brought to 
act with unanimity against the Roman Catholics, the 
balance of the empire must have been destroyed, and 
with it must have been lost that adjustment of the gene- 
ral system, to which it was instrumental. Weakened as 
the Protestants were by the disunion of the two sects, 
they were, though greatly more numerous, unequal in 
force to the inferior number of the Roman Catholics, 
and it was found impbssible to maintain the interior 
balance of the empire, without calling in that foreign 
aid, by which a system of general ^equilibrium was 
begun. 

A different, but not less important influence, of this 
disunion of the Protestants of Germany remains to be 
considered. The empire has been described asj;he cen- 
tral organ of the European system, frpm which the 
combinations of a federative policy were to be extended 
to the other states. As these combinations originated 
in the struggle of the Protestants, it appears to have 
been convenient that the empire should comprise among 
its various members some, which might be respectively 
connected by religious affinities with their two great 
parties. We accordingly observe, that the Lutheran 
doctrine formed a connexion of religion between the em- 
pire and the northern governments of Denmark and 
Sweden, and that the doctrine of Calvin constituted 
another with the Dutch republic. These* affinities ap- 
pear to belong severally to the two distinct periods of the 
federative policy of Europe, the connexion with the 
northern governments relating chiefly to the earlier ad- 
justment, effected by the treaty of Westphalia, and that 
formed with the Dutch republic, relating more especially 
to the succeeding struggles, in which the repuNi.^was 
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the principal agent of the negotiations opposed to the 
ascend^cy of France. 

The history of the war of thirty years, in which so 
many causes and circumstances had their development, 
is reducible into four periods ; the palatine, the Danish, 
the Swedish, and the French. Of these the palatine 
period comprehended the internal struggle, with which 
it commenced ; the others exhibit the successive intro- 
duction of the three foreign governments into the domes- 
tic combinations of the empire. 

The troubles, which first agfiated the empire, and 
then almost the whole of Europe, began in Bohemia, 
where, almost two centuries before, a war of religion had 
been maintained for the doctrine of Huss, Intolerance 
again provoked resistance in that country, and the eon- 
tention soon involved whatever of the spirit of religious 
hostility_existed in Germany. The emperor Matthias, 
apprehending ^hat after his death, as he had no legiti- 
mate child, his dominions, even the hereditary kingdoms 
of Bohemia and Hungary, might be transferred to another 
family, procured Ferdinand, a grandson of the emperor of 
that name, to be crowned king of the former of these two 
countries in the year 1617, and in the following year of the 
latter. This prince, who had received from the Jesuits a 
monastic education, soon displayed the bigotry of his cha- 
racter^, in his efforts to suppress the privileges, which 
had been conceded to the Protestants of Bohemia by the 
emperor Rodolph U. In these circumstances a general 
alarm prevailed among the Bohemian Protestants, which 
disposed them to rise in arms on the slightest pretence ; 
and the great war of Germany and of Europe accordingly 
arose from a difference in the interpretation of an ambi- 
guoQS clause in the royal edict of toleration®®. The 


•' This clmiso is as follows : ^ If atty 
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Bohemians, encouraged’ by the speedy junction of* the 
Silesians and Lusatians, soon found a leadet in the elec- 
tor palatine, who, inflamed by ambition on account of 
his recent marriage with a daughter of James I. of Eng- 
land, flattered himself with the hope of rising to the 
royal dignity, by possessing himself of the throne of their 
country. Matthias, while he was exerting his last feeble 
effort to stifle this war in its birth, either by arms or by 
negotiation, sunk in his turn, like his predecessor, under 
the difficulties of his situation, and left Germany to the 
bigotry and violence of^'^erdinand II. 

The new emperor w'as a prince in every respect quali- 
fied to bring into action the energies, which were exer- 
cised in the long war of Germany. Endowed by nature 
with all the virtues of a great sovereign^S with pru-^ 
dence, firmness, generosity, and magnanimity, he had 
been taught by a monastic education to regard the 
destruction of the protestant religion as the grand object 
of his government. When therefore his intolerance had 
provoked the resistance of his subjects, the high qualities 
of his native character enabled him to sustain the con- 
test with ability and perseverance, and drawing succes- 
sively into the conflict the efforts of other nations, ren- 
dered the war of Germany the war of Europe, and the 
means of a general adjustment of European interests. 

The elector palatine was unable to obtain any foreign 
assistance in his struggle with the emperor. James I. 
of England, who was then negotiating a marriage 


of the united states of the kingdom, who 
take the communion under both kinds, 
should want to erect more churches, 
places of worship, or schools, whether in 
towns, villages, or elsewhere, this may be 
done without let or hiiiderance by the no- 
bles alid knights, as also by the inhabit- 
ants of Prague and Kuttenburg, and 
all other towns' From the context it is 
evident' that this peruissioa was confined 

VOL. III. 


to the calixtine, or protestant 
of the states, and that therefore the gnie- 
ral phrase, all other towns, ought to be 
referred only to those towns, which were 
members of the states. It was ho#feY^' 
difierently interpreted ^ the town^ 40 ^ 
vassals of the Roman Catholics. — 
vol.i. p. 747. 

Coxe, vol, i. p. 753. Pfeffei tome ii. 
pp. 320, 321. ^ ' 

P # 
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between his son and a princess of Spain, was unwilling 
to offend the court of that country ; nor was he, in his 
high estimation of the kingly dignity, disposed to assist 
a revolted subject, though his own son-in-law. Den- 
mark and Sweden, occupied with their own contentions, 
had not at this time leisure for a German enterprise. 
The United Provinces were sufficiently engaged in 
confirming and securing their newly acquired independ- 
ence, amidst the commotions of political and religious 
parties. From the death of Henry IV. of France, that 
country, lastly, had lost its importance, and its govern- 
ment had become subservient to the interests and views 
of Spain®^. Thfe elector, thus abandoned to his own 
resources, was at the end of about two years overpowered 
by the emperor. 

The first period of the war was in this manner speedily 
concluded, and, after a contest so short, peace might 
have been established, if the emperor had been disposed 
to act with moderation. The vengeful and intolerant 
character of this prince however prevailed to excite new 
and more violent hostility, and the palatine contest 
served but to expose that character to general observa- 
tion, and to provoke an extended resistance. The 
emperor, not content with the humiliation of his enemy, 
transferred the electoral dignity to the duke of Bavaria®®, 


“ ‘ Mary de’ Medici, the queen-mother, 
to whom the regency was intrusted, was 

f overned by Eleonora Galigai, a mean 
talian, and her husband Concini, who 
was raised to the title bf marechal d’Ancre, 
These obscure foreigners, opposed by the 
great nobles of the kingdom, and embar- 
rassed by the insurrections of the Hugue- 
nots. purchased the supjxirt of Spain by 
concluding a double marriage, between 
the young king and the infanta Anne, 
thp prince of Asturias and the princess 
Klizabeth. Lewis XIII., on attaining 
his majortty, was anxious to free himself 
iSrom^-frontrol of his mother and her 
npstsixt fSiouiites. He at length found 


a deliverer in De Luines, one of the pages 
of his court, who procured the assassina- 
tion of d’Aiicre, and the execution of his 
wife, and for that service was rewarded 
with a dukedom and the supreme direc- 
tion of affairs. The young favourite how- 
ever was too weak to suppress the con- 
tending factions, or to curb the powerful 
nobles ; he therefore followed the example 
of his predecessor, courted the assistance, 
and submitted himself to the guidance of 
Spain, and in compliance with the views 
of that power promoted the interests of 
Ferdinand in the empire.'— Coxe, vol. i. 
pp. 767, 768. 

Ibid., p. 796. 
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and purposed to gratify his own adherents with a divi- 
sion of the Palatinate. These measures excited alarm 
among the Protestants, who saw that, by the transfer of 
the electoral dignity from a protestant to a Roman- 
catholic prince, their interest in the electoral college 
was reduced to two of the seven votes®*; and this alarm 
was increased by the persecution of the Protestants, then 
commenced in the Austrian territories, and by the vio- 
lence employed in introducing into the Palatinate the 
religion of Rome. 

Urged by these considerations the German Protestants 
looked round for foreign assistance®*; and it happened 
that at this time foreign powers were^ willing to inter- 
pose. The policy of the English government had been 
changed, the project of a marriage, to be concluded 
between the prince of Wales and the Spanish infanta, 
having been abandoned, and a matrimonial treaty having 
been subsequently concluded with the cciart of France. 
The French court, under the vigorous administration 
of Richelieu, had resumed the political system of Henry 
IV., which was opposed to the aggrandisement of the 
house of Austria, though too much occupied in the 
suppression of tlie Huguenots for engaging at once in 
a foreign war. The United Provinces were willing to 
enter into subsidiary treaties against the house of 
Austria. The two northern sovereigns of Denmark and 
Sweden above all were interested both by religion and 
policy in opposing the extension of the imperial autho- 
rity through the north of Germany, and wt?re also stimu- 
lated against Ferdinand by personal considerations®®. 

*■* The Beven electors were the three transfer an equal interest in the electoral 
archbishops of the Rhine, the elector college, 
palatine, the king of Bohemia, and the ^ Coxe, vol. i. p. 798, &c. 
electors of Saxony and Brandenburg. Gustavus Adolphus was offended by 

The emperor being king of Bohemia, the the assistance, which he had afforded to 
number of effective votes was reduced to his rival, Sigismond king of Po^U^ who 
six, and the Protestants had before the had been driven from the thro fe Swe- 

P*2 
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■ The king of Denmark, assisted with troops or money 
by all the other powers, except Sweden, took the held 
as the' chief of the confederacy opposed to the emperor. 
Ini>his competition for this honourable station with 
Gustavus Adolphus of Sweden, he was supported by the 
credit of his brother-in-law the king of England ; by the 
connexion which he had with the circle of Lower Saxony, 
as count of Oldenburg and duke of Holstein®’^ ; by the 
superior reputation which a more mature age had per- 
mitted him to acquire ; and by jealousy of Gustavus, 
who required, as he possessed no territory in Germany, 
the cession of some considerable fortress on the Baltic. 
Overcome by thfe superior influence of his rival, the 
king of Sweden withdrew from the contest, nor did he 
take any concern in the war, until the efforts of Den- 
mark had failed. That crisis indeed soon occurred. 
The king of Denmark began his operations in the year 
1625, and befOTo the close of the year 1628 he was him- 
self dispossessed of all his continental territories, except 
the single fortress of Gluckstadt His territories were 
restored by a treaty concluded in the year 1029 ; but this 
was purchased by renouncing the interests of his Ger- 
man allies. 

The emperor had then again an opportunity of re- 
establishing the tranquillity of Germany, which he again 


dfJtt ^ hi« father, and had since inces- tested with the house of Oldenburg/ — 
sai^y dwturbed his government by pri- Coxe, vol. i. p. 799. 
v^e cahals, or open attacks. Christian Christian count of Oldenburg, con- 

IV* ,wag influenced hy various motives nected by a female descent with the royal 
relationship to family of Denmark, was elected king in 
the eWtor palatine ; his apprehensions the year 1448, the preceding king havinij 
Ferdinand would resume the sees of died without issue. Holstein was in the 
Hremen and Verden, which he designed year 1459 adjudged by the states of that 

for ue younger branches of his own province to Christian, after the death of 

lamily ; and the pemiiasion granted by the count Adolphus, who left no male poste- 

impenal court to the counts of Schaum- rity.—.Tableau des Revol. de I’Europe, 

burg, to aisumetiie title and arms of the tome i. p. 404. Holstein waa constituted 

du^y of Oaiwic, which their ancestors a duchy m the year 1474.— i*fe^ tome 
had pop* Med, and tirtuch was still con- ii. p. 43. 

^ Coxe, vol. i. p. 807 — 812. 
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sacrificed to the pride of success. The situation of-lhe 
other powers of Europe appeared to favour the projects 
of his ambition®®. Charles I. oflEngland was embar- 
rassed by lus fatal contention with his parliament, and 
involved in hostilities both with France and Spain. 
The court of France, besides the contest with England, 
was still engaged in a civil war with the Huguenots, 
and was also disputing with Spain the succession of 
Mantua^®. The Dutch were at once awed from without 
by the united forces of Austria and Spain, and agitated 
within by commotions political and religious. The 
Turks were at this time by intestine troubles rendered 
incapable of exercising their usual hostility against the 
house of Austria. Sigismond king of Poland was the 
faithful ally of the emperor ; the king of Denmark had 
been reduced to submission ; and the distant sovereign 
of the petty state of Sweden did not excite any appre- 
hension in the mind of a prince, so poi^Perful and so 
successful as Ferdinand. Encouraged by a combination 
of so many apparently auspicious circumstances, he had 
conceived a plan of ambition, in which he proposed to 
crush the Protestants of Germany, to establish his own 
absolute authority, to acquire a naval force on the Baltic, 
to dethrone Gustavus, and to restore the crown of Swe- 
den to Sigismond king of Poland, his brother-in-law and 
ally. 

As the fall of the elector palatine had brought forward 
the king of Denmark, so that of the king of Denmark 
called forth the king of Sweden, and a dew period of' 

Coxe, vol. i. p. 814 — 817. claimed by tlie duke of Guastalla, spning^^ 

^ The duke of Mantua having died from a more distant branch, and tbe- 
without issue in the year 1 627, the sue- Montferrat by the duke of Savoy, in con*' 
cession devolved to the duke of Nevers, sequence of his descent from a princess 
descended from a collateral branch of the of that state. The king of Spain sup*' ■ 
famiiv of Gonaaga, who had been ac- ported the duke of Gria^U^ and ^on*' 
knoivledg)ld by tl» deceased duke as his eluded a treaty of partition wiUfthe dxdta 
heir, and had taken undisputed possession of Savoy^-^llnd.^ p4 8S0'. 
of the territories. But the succession was 
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this great and various contest had its commencement. 
Cardinal Richelieu, eager to provide a new adversary 
for the house of Austria, negotiated a truce between 
Poland and Sweden'**, which left the latter at liberty for 
a war with the emperor. Gustavus, though his over- 
tures of assistance were favourably received only by two 
princes", one of the dukes of Saxe-Lauenburg and the 
deposed administrator of Magdeburg, entered Germany 
with only fifteen thousand men in the year 1630, trust- 
ing to early success for procuring adherents and support. 
Fortunately for his enterprise, tfte emperor, as if under 
the influence of an infatuation, had sent a considerable 
number of his best troops on various foreign expedi- 
tions", and was afterwards induced by the artful nego- 
tiations of the French to dismiss eighteen thousand of 
his best cavalry. The successes of Gustavus soon dis- 
posed the French to negotiate with him on terms of 
equality", wl>jph had been before declined ; and in the 
year 1631 a treaty of subsidy was concluded with him 
by that government. 

The king of Sweden, in the year following that in 
which he had begun his enterprise, gained over the im- 
perialists the important victory of Leipsic, chiefly because 
his new tactics", which were fitted for rapid and vigorous 
movements, gave him a decisive superiority. A series 
of successes rewarded the heroism and conduct of 
Gustavus, though limited to a very brief period, his 
career being terminated by death at the battle of Lutzen, 
little more than two years after he had entered Germany ; 
even then the Swedish army remained masters of the 
field, when the commander had perished, who had led 
them to victory. 

On this occasion might the emperor by conciliation 

" “iCoxe, voL L p. 831. Ibid., p. 836. “ Ibid., pp. 819, 826. 

«IlMd,p.835. ** Ibid., p. 852. 
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have concluded an advantageous peace with the Pro^ 
testants*® ; but, considering the death of Gustavus ap 
fatal to the success of his adversaries, he resisted the 
advice of his own general, who urged the expediency of 
seeking an accommodation. Though however the crown 
of Sweden was by that event transferred to Christina, a 
female and a minor, the exertions of the government 
were continued with considerable vigour to the conclu- 
sion of the war. The hostilities, in which it had been 
long engaged, had disciplined the people ; and the 
chancellor Oxenstiern', already distinguished by the 
wisdom of his policy, was found in military ability almost 
equal to fill the place of Gustavus. *. 

If it be asked, what was the operation of an event so 
remarkable, as the death of that prince in the mid-career 
of victory, the answer has already been partly given by 
historians*'^, who have remarked that the Swedish hero, 
transported by success, had forgotten the^,aeuse in which 
he was engaged, and had begun to take measures for 
establishing his own power in the heart of Germany. 
The ball, which deprived him of life, rescued Germany 
and Europe from the confusion, in which they must have 
been involved by the success of this enterprise of ambi- 
tion. The interposition of Sweden was continued with 
sufficient vigour by the energies, which his heroism had 
excited and directed ; but the object of that interposition 
was from this event an honourable peace, not a conquest 
to be effected in the empire. 

To this remark it may be added, that the abatement 
of the vigour of the Swedish interposition, which was 
consequent to the death of the king, had an important 
operation, as it left room for the transformation of the 
French government from the character of a subsidizing 
ally into that of an active principal in the war, and thus 

*• Cos«k vd. i p. 887. ** Ibid., p. 862 ; Schiller, vol. ii. pp. 
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complfeted tlie combinations of the .great struggle of Ger- 
many. The Swedes with their German allies sustained 
so severe a defeat about two years after the death of 
Gustavus, that it was found necessary to form with 
France an offensive and defensive alliance, in addition to 
the treaty of subsidy, which already connected that coun- 
try with Sweden. The terms required by France were 
such as delivered to that nation the keys of the empire, 
and consequently could not have been admitted by the 
Germans, except in a crisis of no ordinary difficulty. 

The first effort of negotiation Vas made towards the 
close of the year 163C, and early in the following Ferdi- 
nand II. died, leaving his dominions to his son Ferdinand 
III., who had just before been elected king of the Ro- 
mans. When the period of negotiation had thus been 
commenced, the unyielding bigotry and unbounded am- 
bition of Ferdinand II. were no longer suited to the time, 
and a sovereign of a different character, yet still possess- 
ing distinguished endowments, was required for con- 
ducting the great struggle to an orderly termination. 
Ferdinand III. has accordingly been described as posses- 
sing the virtues of his father, without those faults, which 
had rendered that prince the scourge of Germany^®. 
Equally prudent, and more w’arlike than his predecessor, 
the young prince sustained with ability the contest, 
which the bigotry and ambition of his father had pro- 
voked and exasperated ; free from his intolerance, he 
allowed religious animosities to subside into a modera- 
tion, wkich admitted a mutual accommodation of con- 
flicting interests ; and more artful in his ambition, he 
epneealed the plans, which he had formed for its gratifi- 

^ CoxG) vol. i. p. P07^ France was to and the cemfederates were-tQ assist ia the 
^ a 'depe^i, idl Alsace, except conquest of Bnsac, and the fortresses of 
P/ ’^l^ihp^urg the Upjper Shine as fax aslConstance^ and 
anff S^irei hntl! the conclusion of a peace, ' in the recovery of Philipsburg. 
jeservx^^iho aythoxity of the jBi^pirej Pfeffel, top^ ii. pp..36&, 356, ‘ 
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cation, and by his caution disarmed the resistance of those 
by whom he was opposed. With such qualities Ferdi- 
nand HI. seems to have been specially gifted for quiet- 
ing the contentions, and adjusting the interests of his 
country, as his father appears to have been peculiarly 
formed for exciting the former to the most violent acti- 
vity. Nor did the influence of the personal character 
of this emperor terminate with the negotiations of West- 
phalia, for when the treaty there concluded had restored 
the peace of Germany, he regained the confidence of the 
states of the empire, and procured for his successors a 
decisive preponderance in the national assemblies, by 
adding to the college of princes eigltt new members, 
chiefly subjects or vassals of the family of Austria. 

All the governments of Europe, except the distant 
and still unformed state of Russia, and that of Portugal, 
which was extricated from the Spanish unigpJbut eight 
years before its termination, had at length become parties 
in this memorable war. Spain and Poland had given 
their aid to the support of Austria and the church of 
Rome ; the two powers of the Baltic, the Dutch repub- 
lic, and England, had on the contrary in a greater or less 
degree strengthened the cause of the Protestants ; France, 
though a Roman-catholic government, had through 
policy attached itself to the latter ; and the T urks, with 
the bordering tribes of Transylvania and the insurgents 
of Hungary, assisted them to balance the power of the 
emperor. The belligerent states were at length suffi- 
ciently exhausted, to be disposed to adjust their interests 
by negotiation ; and the events of the war had placed 
them in a relative situation, which was compatible vfith 
such an adjustment, as might form the basis of the pub- 
lic law of Europe. In the negotiations all the powers of 
Christian Europe*®, except England, Poland, and Russia, 

" Hirt. du Traits de Westphalie, par Bougeant, tome ii. p. 50. Faria, ITOt. 
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had their representatives. As Germany had been the field 
of the contending interests of Europe, so were the nego- 
tiations for restoring its tranquillity, the grand tribunal 
of the pretensions of its states. Russia however could 
not yet be considered as entering into combination with 
the rest ; Poland was on the other hand soon to begin to 
lose her importance, and after some time even to vanish 
from among the governments of Europe ; and England 
appears to have been reserved for a subsequent arrange- 
ment of general policy, in which it became the rival of 
France, as the predominating power, whereas in this 
earlier one France was the antagonist of the predomi- 
nance of Austria'. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

Of the treaty of Westphalia^ and other arrangements connected with 
it, from the year 1648 to the year 1669. 


Treaty of Westphalia in the year 1648. — ^Treaty of the Pyrenees, 1659. — ^Treaty of 
Lisbon, 1668. — Treaty of the Hague, 1669. 

# 

A CONTROVERSY concerning tlie nature and importance 
of the treaty of W estphalia has, within,a few years, been 
maintained by a French and a Prussian statesman, and 
on account of the connexion, which the former alleged to 
exist, between the operation of that treaty and the over- 
bearing interposition of his country in the general con- 
cerns of Europe, has attracted a considejpJsl^ portion of 
the public attention. Hauterive, the French writer, re- 
garded the treaty of Westphalia as a complete adjust- 
ment of the interests of Europe*, as they then existed ; 
and contended that the calamities of Europe arose from 
three important events, subsequent to this treaty, by 
which its arrangements, sufficient in themselves to secure 
the rights of the European states for a succession of ages, 
were disturbed and confounded. These disturbing oc- 
currences were stated to have been the civilisation of 
Russia, the aggrandisement of Prussia, and the great 
extension of the colonial and maritime sjsstem. Gentz, 
the Prussian writer, maintained on the other hand*, that 
this celebrated treaty was very little more than an ar- 
rangement of the domestic interests of the empire, and 
that its nature and merit have been misconceived, as often 

• 

^ State of the French Republic at the ^ On the State of Europe ^Koxe and 
find of the year VUl* aitear the French Revolution. ^ 
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as it has been considered as the foundation of the public 
law of Europe. 

The truth will perhaps be found in this, as in inost 
other controversies, to be placed in the middle between 
the adverse opinions of the disputants. An impartial 
enquirer will probably be convinced, that the French 
writer has exaggerated the importance of the treaty with 
the design of aggravating the disorder, which he has 
ascribed to the destruction of its arrangements ; and that 
his antagonist has on the contrary extenuated its influ- 
ence, that he might deprive him of the advantage, which 
its importance would afford him, in justifying the violent 
usurpations of France, as necessary in the subsequent 
disorganisation and confusion. A systematic arrangement 
so complete, as Hauterive has described, could not have 
been within the contemplation of the parties concerned 
in this first general negotiation of the European powers, 
nor would it tuve been within their ability to effect it, if 
they had been speculative enough to conceive such a 
project. But neither is it reasonable to suppose, that 
the result of combinations, the formation of which so long 
involved almost all the powers of Europe in hostilities 
and negotiations, could have failed to establish among 
them some settled relations, and to dispose them to frame 
such provisions for the security of their several interests, 
as might at least be a foundation for a general system of 
international policy. 

It seems that a juster notion of the character of .(he 
treaty, than that of either of these writers, may be formed 
by distinguishing between the negotiations and the treaty, 
of "W^eslphalia, for the history of the treaty shows, that a 
greatpr variety of interests was comprehended in the- 
negotiations, than it was found practicable to adjust in 
conqlud^ng tha treaty. Though Spain had ambassadors ; 
at t^e congress, the war between this government and 
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that of France continued eleven years longer, being ter- 
minated only by the treaty of the Pyrenees, concluded 
in the year 1659. The jealous pride of Spain ■would not 
suffer the diplomatic agents of the revolted Portuguese 
to be acknowledged in this assembly of statesmen, though 
their interests were a subject of discussion. Twenty 
years elapsed, before a recognition of their independence 
could be extorted from the Spanish court, and the family 
of Braganza acknowledged on their throne in the treaty 
of Lisbon. Again, the ^war waged between the Portu- 
guese and the Dutch states, which was a branch of the 
contest between Spain and the latter, did not admit an 
adjustment, until the events of war had'decided the fate 
of the colonial possessions of the former, and was conti- 
nued during the struggle, in which Portugal vindicated 
her independence. This war was accordingly concluded 
by the treaty of the Hague in the succeeding yenr. The 
three treaties of the Pyrenees, of Lisbcft, and of the 
Hague, the first between the French and Spaniards, the 
second between the Spaniards and the Portuguese, and 
the third between the Portuguese and the Dutch, may 
thus be regarded as supplementary to the treaty of West- 
phalia, inasmuch as they adjusted those interests, which 
at the conclusion of this earliest treaty it had been found 
impossible to reconcile. The year 1669, in which the 
treaty of the Hague was concluded, may in this view be 
considered as completing the arrangements of the treaty 
of Westphalia. 

In the negotiations of Westphalia the emperor ®, a 
part of the states of Germany, and Spain, were the prin- 
cipals on the one side; other German states, France, 
Sweden, and the Dutch republic, were the principals oti 
the other; and a middle party was composed of the 
Roniain se6 and the republic of Venice, acting as' Ai^diA- 

Bougeant, tome ii. pp. 1 — 50, 174. 
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torSj and of various states of Germany and Italy, the 
Danish government and the Swiss confederacy, the in- 
terests of which were involved in the discussions : the 
agents of the newly emancipated kingdom of Portugal*, 
though not suffered to appear as ambassadors, lest the 
Spaniards should refuse to continue the congress, attended 
in the train of those of France, and endeavoured, though 
in vain, to procure the recognition of the independence 
of their country. 

The powers thus brought together were curiously 
balanced. The two mediatorial governments, Rome and 
Venice, were by contrary influences disposed to favour 
the opposite interests of Austria and France. Venice 
had been, in the very first year of the German war, 
alarmed by the treacherous attempt of the viceroy of 
Naples, which has afforded the subject of the interesting 
tragedy cfiiQtway®, and was on that account particularly 
determined to ^eek among the French a support against 
the house of Austria, the Spanish branch of which had 
been predominant in Italy ever since the reign of the 
emperor Charles V. The court of Rome was in the 
earlier part of the negotiations influenced by a similar 
policy®. Four years however-’ before the conclusion of 
the peace a pontiff was elected, who devoted himself to 
the interest of Austria, as connected with that of the 
church of Rome, and finally protested by his nuncio 
against the injuries, which that church sustained from 
the conditions of the treaty. Of the principals, France, 
and her allies were more powerful than their adversaries, 
and, from the commencement of the interposition of 

* In the year 1640. the romance represented as shocked by a 

* The particulars of this conspiracy are S()eech of the leader of the conspiracy, by 
given by Giannone, lib. xxxv. cap. iv. which he designed to prepare the minds 
Bdvidera was the creation of the poet, of his coinpantons for deeds of violence, 
not Joeing Tound fveii in the romance of and in this manner pron^ted to betray 
St. ReaH published eleven years before the plot to the government. 

the drama was eathibited. Jafider is in ° Bougeant, tome ii. p. 68. 
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Sweden in the war, almost every year had been distin* 
gnished by some important losses suffered by the impe- 
rialists. A contrariety of interests however existed 
among the former, by which in the negotiations their 
pretensions were reduced to the standard of the other 
party. The attachment of the Swedes to the interest 
of the Protestants’ was checked by the contrary ten- 
dency of the French government to favour the Roman 
Catholics ; and their ambitious project of forming an 
independent establishment in Germany was controlled 
not only by the jealousy of their German allies, but also 
by that of the Dutch, who dreaded their commercial 
ascendency in the Baltic. The French on the other 
hand were regarded with suspicion and apprehension 
by the protestant confederates as a Roman-catholic and 
persecuting nation, by the Germans in particular as a 
people not naturally connected with them *, end by the 
Dutch as encroaching and formidable nei^bours®. 

Mably has observed’®, that the circumstance which 
rendered the peace of Westphalia the wisest of all 
treaties, was that the negotiators traced every difference 
to its source, and were thereby enabled to give to each 
of them such a determination, that Europe would not 
again have been disturbed by war, if new dissensions 
had not arisen among its governments. Though this 
writer, like Hauterive, appears to have overrated the 
wisdom and efficacy of the treaty of Westphalia, the 

7 The emperor and the king of Spain, places, as well to savfe the honour of the 
to disjoin the interests of these confetle- pope, as to prevent disputes between the 
rates, began the negotiations in two sepa- Roman Catholics and the Protestants ; 
rate and distant congresses, one for the but Munster and Osnaburgh, which are 
Swedes at Hamburgh, tlie other for the at a moderate distance, were selected for 
PVench at Cologne. The French jjovern- the purpose. — Coxe, vol. i. p. 949. 
ment however, to prevent the mischief, * Boiigeant, tome ii. pp. 226, 233, 263, 
sent ambassadors to the congress at 325, 463. 

Hamburgh, and entered into an engage- ® Ibid., tome iii. pp 4, 5, 9,^61, 137, 
mont with the Swedes, that the two nego- 329, 330. Abr6ge de VUist. det Trait6t, 
tiations should be conducted in concert. tome i. pp. 73, 112. ^ 

These were still managed in two distmct ^ Ibid., tome t. p* 191 • 
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liistory> of tlte negotiation is bolreverj Uie Baosttcucia^s 
monument of diplomatic skill, and the treat}7> became 
not. only a fundamental law of the empire,. Wtu^e 
acknowledged basis of all the international policjE^mf 
Europe. Never had such a congress of statesmen been 
assembled ; never had interests at once so important* and 
so various been discussed. > >■ i' 

As the house of Austria was composed of two distinct 
branches, two several attempts were made to detaoh ^e 
allies of France from the interest of this principal anta- 
gonist of its greatness The emperor laboured to 
induce the Swedes to accept a satisfaction for their 
pretensions, without connecting them with the claims 
of France; and the Spanish governmeiit was not’ less 
assiduous, in endeavouring to induce the United Pro- 
vinces to conclude a separate treaty. The exertions of 
the Frenelj^ government were employed, on the contrary, 
in disposing ife allies to resist all such overtures, and to 
agree only to a treaty, which should comprehend in 
one common adjustment all the contending interests. 
As Sweden depended on France for support in the mili- 
tary struggle, which was still continued during, the 
negotiations, and influenced their progress, the -latter 
was able to prevail with the former to adhere steadUy 
to the plan of a common arrangement. The United 
Provinces, on the contrary, having no direct concern in 
the affairs of the empire, and regarding the aggraudi^- 
ment of France with a jealous apprehension, were, aiew 
months before the conclusion of the peace of Westphalia, 
induced by the Spaniards to abandon the common cause, 
accepting conditions advantageous to themselves*®. Thege 
coaditions were an acknowledgment of their rade^eBd- 
ence ; a cession of some important places, which they 
had dbnquered in Flanders ; a relinquisiilrieht> 

u ^ougeant, tome iii. p. 378 , de I’Hiet. 11^, ''&c. 
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possessions conquered from the Portuguese, while these 
were united with thoiSpaniards ; a stipulation that the 
Indian trade of Spain should never be extended beyond 
its actual limits ; and another, which sacrificed the trade 
of Antwerp by shutting the navigation of the Scheldt. 

It is observable that the different success of the French 
with the Swedes and the Dutch was perfectly consistent 
with the general interest of Europe. If the Swedes had 
been at liberty to conclude a separate treaty, the interest 
of the Protestants of Germany might have been pro- 
tected, perhaps even an exact equality might have been 
established between the two religions and the way 
opened for the advancement of a Protestant to the throne 
of the empire ; but the Roman-catholic states of Ger- 
many would not have been combined with the Protest- 
ants in an arrangement**, which, by opposing the col- 
lective power of the states to that of the ewperor, at 
once reduced to an equilibrium the consfifution of Ger- 
many, and the whole nation to its proper position in 
regard to the other nations of Europe. The constitution 
of the empire would have continued to be a struggle of 
two religious parties, not a balance of political autho- 
rities ; and the emperor, supported by the party with 
which he agreed in religious principles, might have 
become absolute in the empire, and dangerous to the 
neighbouring nations. The separate treaty of the Dutch 
had no such relation to the arrangements of the empire, 
smd was therefore free from any mischievous conse- 
quences. On the other hand, it made preparation for 
the more enlarged and perfect system of federative 
policy, which was to succeed to that begun at the treaty 
of Westphalia, partly by dissolving the connexion of 

de VHkit. det tome i. quails svoient poor la liberty et les dirqifts 

p. 109/ Germaniques ne s'^endoit pas jus^^auz 

^«Bo«geant,tomaui4p.323« ;|;,iei^e Catboliques, , ^ 

VOL, III. Q • 
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tlte Dutdb provinces with the French government, partly 
by commencing the adjustment of the new commercial 
interests of Europe with shutting the navigation of the 
Scheldt, an arrangement perfected in the barrier-treaty, 
which was concluded in the year 1715. The United 
Provinces were in that other, but not distant period, to 
be the centre of the negotiations, by which the undue 
aggrandisement of France was to be resisted and re- 
pressed ; and it was therefore fitting that, in the primary 
arrangement of European interests, some prospective 
adjustments should be made, accommodated to the func- 
tion, which they were soon to discharge. 

The provision^ of the treaty of Westphalia may be 
divided into two classes, one comprehending those 
which related to the constitution of the German empire, 
the other those which belonged to the satisfaction to be 
given tO'^France. Both of these classes of provisions 
however were'*^ connected with the adjustment of the 
balance of Europe ; the former, as the conditions reduced 
the predominant power of the house of Austria'®, the 
latter, as its stipulations augmented the power, by which 
it was to be counterpoised. 

Before this time the states of Germany, though occa- 
sionally assembled, had enjoyed but an inconsiderable 
share in the government of the empire'®. Far from 
being consulted in respect to the grand interests of war 
and peace, they were often consulted but for form in 
matters of police and revenue, which were regarded as 
their only subjects of deliberation. At this time every 
measure, both of exterior and of interior administration, 
was subjected to their consideration'^, and could be 
adopted only with their approval ; and the states were 
authorised to provide severally for their own security, 
pot only by forming alliances among themselves, but 

Mably^ tome T. p. 312. ^ Bougeant^ tome ix. p. 372. Ibid., tome iii. p. 592. 
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algo' by connecting' themselves with foreign powers, 
latter regulation had indeed also an important relation 
to the general concerns of Europe, for it provided the 
opportunity of connecting the balance of the empire 
with the general equilibrium. 

The cession of a part of Pomerania and some other 
districts to Sweden ’®, though a satisfaction given to the 
claim of a foreign power, may be considered as belong- 
ing to the class of domestic arrangements, because these 
territories were grantee^ as fiefs of the empire, and the 
sovereign of Sweden was accordingly declared a member 
of the imperial diets. France was willing to accept its 
satisfaction on a similar condition ; but the manifest 
inconvenience of admitting so disproportioned a member 
among the princes of the empire determined the impe- 
rialists to renounce altogether their connexion with the 
ceded territory^®, abandoning it in full sovereignty to 
that government. The former arrangemtfnt contributed 
to maintain the balance of the empire ; by a similar 
connexion with France it must have been destroyed. 

Among the internal arrangements, by which the 
power of the house of Austria was controlled, the regu- 
lations adopted in favour of the Protestants held a prin- 
cipal place, and prove the importance "of the interposition 
of Sweden in the war of Germany. The treaty not only 
provided for the redress of the grievances, which they 
kad alleged, but also extended to the Calvinists the same 
protection, which had before been enjoyed exclusively 

This comprehended all the Hither The empire ceded to France the 

Pomerania with the isle of Ru|ren ; in sovereif^nty of the three bishoprics of 
thp Further Pomerania the city of Stetiii, Metz, Toul, and Verdun ; the 80 vereis:nty 
and Gartz, Damin and Golnau on the of Pignerol, which had in the year 1 632 
bfmks of the Oder, with the isle of Wol- been ceded to France by Savoy; the old 
lin ; the city and port of Wisraar in Brisach with its territory, and the depen- 
Mccktenburgh ; and the archbishopric of dent villages of Hochstatt, Niderimbsing^ 
Bremen and bishopric of Verden in Lu- Harten, and Acharru ; and all Alsace.— 
i^burgh. — Abr6g€ de I'Hist. des Trails, Abr€g6 de THist. des Traitesi tome i« 
tomei. p. 158. 152 — 154. ^ 

" Boogeant; tome iii. p. 450. 
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tjy'tKfe" followers of Luther; and the compensations®^, 
with' ‘which it was necessary to satisfy the elector of 
Bi^ahdehburg, for the cession of the territories demanded 
h^ ‘Sweden, were supplied by a secularisation of some 
’’of the great benefices of the Roman Catholics. If the 
interposition of France was necessary for converting the 
struggle of the two religions into a political combination, 

' that of Sweden was not less necessary for securing those 
religious interfests, which the Roman-catholic government 
of France was not qualified to protect. 

It is particularly remarkable that the circumstance, 
which at the first view appears to have been the great 
defect of the negotiations of Westphalia, the failure of 
the negotiation between France and Spain, contributed 
very directly to the grand result of all these arrange- 
ments, the reduction of the inordinate power of the 
house of»Anstria. France, by continuing the war with 
Spain, when a peace had been concluded with the em- 
pire, gave a fatal blow to that union®*, which had been 
carefully cherished by the two branches of the Austrian 
family, and was even strengthened by a political con- 
nexion*®, the king of Spain being a member of the Ger- 
manic body by the possession of the circle of Burgundy. 
As the separate peace, concluded by the Dutch with 
the Spaniards, had detached their government from its 
■ inconvenient connexion with France, so did the failure 
bf that other negotiation of France with Spain relax the 
'idose connexion of the house of Austria, which had then 
L^flficiently excited the efforts of other powers, and was 
not ieboncilable to any orderly arrangement of political 
<biterttetB: Afe this was a very important incident in the 

, t 

' of Halbert- in the possession of the Protestants. — 

~ MuMTen ‘ CanMn, and the rever- Bougeant, tome iii. p. 232—234 . 

^ >«ieb <44 me lirtftlidifeprie of Magdetmrgh. * Ibid,, f p. 485. 

These, except Minden, had been already Mably, tome v. p, 255. IPfeffel, 

tome ii. p. 176. 
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histcay of these negotiations, it is a curious considera- 
tion that it should have been caused wholly by .the 
pride and obstinacy of an individual, the Spanish ana- 
bassador®*, who could not be induced to consent, that a 
treaty disadvantageous to his country should, be signed 
with his name. 

The differences to be adjusted between the French 
and the Spaniards, though they had been so near to an 
accommodation, were numerous and important. The 
principal subjects of discussion^® were the recognition of 
the independence of Portugal, which had shaken off the 
yoke of Spain in the year J 640 ; the demand of a long 
truce for Catalonia, in which province^ France had sup- 
ported an insurrection ; and the cession of the province 
of Roussillon, of which that nation had already acquired 
possession in the course of the war. Such was the situ- 
ation, to which the Spanish government had be< 5 n reduced, 
that the second and third of these articieS might have 
been arranged ; and in regard to the first, which was 
peremptorily refused, the French would have been satis- 
fied with reserving a liberty of assisting the Portuguese 
as auxiliaries. The war was continued in consequence 
of the punctilio of the ambassador ; and a languid nego- 
tiation of eleven years more, carried on at the same tiqie, 
was concluded in the year 1659 by the peace of the 
Pyrenees, which ceded to France®® various territories in 
the Netherlands, and constituted the Pyrenees the boun- 
dary of the two kingdoms, but contained no compromise 
of any right of dominion within the peninsula, nor ajjy 
stipulation favourable to the independence of Portugal, 

^ Bougeant, toma iii. p. 485. of Liixemburgh, Thionville, 

^ Ibid., p, 55. Damvillers, Ivoy, Cbavancy, Marville, 

France retained all Artois except and their dependencies; and lastly, Ma- 
Si. piixier and Aire; in the county of rienburgh, Fh^ppQViUft^andAfi^snMbe- 
Flandera, Gravelines, Bouibourg, St. tween the SainWa aind, tha. 

Venant, and their dependencies; in the Abr^eda^i’^ist* 4^ 

county of Hainault, Landrecy, and Ques- 175, 176. , t 

noy, and their dependenciet ; in the duchy 
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By the treaty of the Pyrenees the territory of Frsnse 
was extended and strengthened, particularly on that side, 
on which it was adjacent to the empire ; and its supe-’ 
riority over the declining power of Spain was decisively 
established % more considerable cessions of territory ha>^« 
ing been obtained, than had even been demanded in the 
negotiations of Westphalia. Preparation was at the 
same time made, by a stipulation of a marriage- between 
the infanta of Spain and the king of France, for an entire 
dissolution of the connexion of Spain and the empire. 
The Spaniards indeed required that the princess should 
solemnly renounce her right of succession, and they were 
less disinclined tc consent, as a son had been born to the 
reigning king in the year 1657, and the queen had in the 
following year again become pregnant. In the year 
1700 however the dauphin of France took possession of 
the Spanj^h throne in the alleged right of his mother, 
the Spanish infanta, notwithstanding her renunciation ; 
and the ascendency in the system of Europe was thus, 
after the struggle of the war of the Spanish succession^ 
ascertained to the French government. 

Portugal, which in the year 1580 had fallen under the 
dominion of Philip II. of Spain, had continued during 
sixty years subject to that country. Its emancipation 
was, not less than its previous subjugation, remarkably 
favoured by concurring circumstances. The Spanish 
government, exhausted by the ambition of its two earlier 
sovereigns of the Austrian family, the emperor Charles 
V. and his son Philip 11., and having languished twenty^i- 
three years under the imbecility of the succeeding prince^ 
Philip HI., whose reign was a government of favourites, 
had become an unwieldy mass, the parts of which were 
retained in their positions rather by their inertness^ tfaaR 


V AbiSg£ de PHiit. des IMUi, togie i p, 17S, 
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by any active principle of connexion. At length, jttst 
when the dominion of Spain*®, oppressive though feeble* 
had sufficiently roused the indignation of the Portuguese, 
a general spirit of revolt appeared to have seized at once 
all the provinces of Spain, except Castile ; but more 
especially in Catalonia, anciently distinguished by its 
independence, did this alarming indication of national 
decay present itself to observation. The revolt of Cata- 
lonia was at once a signal for the efforts of that people, 
and a diversion disabling their enemies for resistance, 
the insurrection being Supported by France, then at war 
with Spain. An heir of the crown was at the same time 
presented in the duke of Braganza, whose quiet and un^ 
assuming temper*® lulled to the last moment the anxious 
suspicions of the Spanish government, and yet could not 
obstruct the success of the enterprise, when actually 
commenced, the heroic spirit of his consort supplying 
the decisive energy, which in him would huve been fatal 
to himself and to the revolution. In these circumstances 
Portugal without much difficulty again, in the year 1640, 
assumed its rank among the nations of Europe ; but the 
confirmation of its independence was the result of a pro- 
tracted war of twenty-eight years, the treaty of Lisbon, 
by which the Spaniards acknowledged it, not being con- 
cluded until the year 1668. 

The temporary union of Portugal with Spain and the 
subsequent war of their separation formed an important 
crisis in the history of Europe, being regarded by all 
historians as affording the occasion of transferring to the 
new republic of the Dutch the valuable acquisitions of 
Portuguese enterprise in the east. The forcible con- 
junction of the two kingdoms of the Spanish peninsula 
had thus an influence in some degree analogous to that, 

De la CledO) tome ii. pp. 395 — 402. 

^ Ibid., pp. 405-«407. Veftet’t A^ofqnt of the Kevol. of Portugal. ^ 
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irhick' idt ihe conolusioa^ of tbo ^^r9cedingr<^|:;^ry:^ha4 
been oioeBcised on tbeiconuneree of Eoxope^by theJoague 
of Cambrai. The war waged by the confeder^qy, ,of 
Cambeai against Venice, the anporium of tbe conmierce 
of the Mediterranean, facilitated the removal of the ti^ds 
of India from that sea to the ocean ; and the violences^ 
practised by the Spaniards against the conquerors pf ao 
many valuable stations of commerce in India, facilitated 
not less directly another important step in the progress 
of trade, by exposing the greater part of those station;^ 
to be transferred from the military people, which had 
wrested them from the Mohammedans, to the industrious 
and commercial people of the Dutch provinces. In .its 
'immediate character it may be compared to the union of 
Oaimar, which gave a beginning to the system of the 
northern states of Europe ; the Spanish union may in 
the like qjanner be considered as having given a begin- 
:ning to the itiaritime system of the southern states. 

. The efforts of the Dutch were directed indiscrimioatoiy 
against all the colonial possessions of the Portuguese ; 
but, whether it was that the American settlements, being 
less' distant from the mother-country, were more easily 
protected, or that the administration of the govemmeut 
ilrad been less corrupted*®, they finally failed in their 
■attempts to become masters of Brazil. The primary 
possession of the precious metals of America was thus 
rrleserved to the two kingdoms of the Spanish peninsula ; 
nnd it may deserve consideration whether this was net 
>tbe-‘best arrangement for the commercial interest of 
irStrrope, which assigned those treasures in the first; in- 
^itanbe to itwo. kingdoms exhausted by the wasfij^ infiu- 
lewoes df inaBy 'eiuses,''Bo that other nations^i dei^tita|te 
themselves of any original supply of the precious metals, 

.tj? I .I'lio; , II J ‘ ^ '' 

/ 90 De la Clede, tome ii. p. 584. 
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Spain atldi Portiigalt.iii' jdrt 

S ttk lb' thfe activity and enterprise, which they ex- 

ih'ttade. ■ 

“‘''Tlttf'Cat.aldnian8, when they revolted, gave themselves 
ftl" France ; an'd in the negotiations of Westphalia the 
’ ambassadors were instructed to maintain strenn- 
bnsly this 'acquisition. The French indeed®* were not 
Vsty'isanguiiie in their expectation of retaining a posses- 
Sidfe', ' which they might lose, as they had acquired it,, by 
dfaudden revolntion ; but they proposed to themselves at 
bll' events, when they 'should have derived advantage 
■fbdtti it in' the prosecution of the war with Spain, to make 
tii'fur*ther advantage of it in the treaty,* by selling it at a 
Very ^teat price. The postponement of the Spanish 
tk^aty however allowed time for a change in the relative 
feitnation of the two countries. The French had in the 
iftterval been driven out of the peninsula, and .the treaty 
of the Pyrenees, concluded eleven years 'after that of 
Westphalia, while it ceded to the French the province of 
'Rohsslllon, situated on the northern side of these nmun- 
-taiirs, -constituted them the political, as they were the 
Aathral ’ boundary of the two monarchies, and left the 
'y>Tbpev territory of the Spanish kingdom unimpaired. 
’'The temporary ascendency of France in Catalonia had 
^SnfRctently favoured the Portuguese revolution, which 
been even thought to have been suggested by the 
' fWjttbh minister cardinal Richelieu®*; and, though the 
‘ttnf of Portugal was still continued, yet the new govem- 
*Tndnt had acquired strength sufficient for maintaining die 
-%bi]?test without the aid of that diversion of the attention 
'i&lld* the government of Spmn, especially ; as 

'^FViiloi’waiS'ftbt very scriipnlous in- observing the peace, 

'Ml , 1 , ■ ; 'Mi 'u I'i 

'* Botigeant, tome uL p. 17, &e. 


* Ibid., tome i. pp. 443,*444. 
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wkich httd been Concluded, but contrived to fumieh 
ance to the enemy of her new ally. 

The change of circumstances, which rendered the treaty 
of the Pyrenees so much less disadvantageous to Spain, 
was chiefly occasioned by the domestic disturbances of 
France, which began in the same year, in which the 
treaty of Westphalia was concluded, and were not com- 
posed until five years had elapsed. The internal com- 
motions of France, in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries, preserved indeed a curious correspondence of 
time to the circumstances of the two governments of the 
house of Austria. Those of the league^ had their origin 
in the year 1560^ the year following that, in which the 
Spanish government began to provoke the insurrection 
of the Netherlands ; and, though they were terminated in 
the year 1699, the government did not resume its energy 
before th^year 1 629, when the Protestants had been en- 
tirely reduced.^ France was thus rendered incapable of 
interposing inconveniently in the struggle of the Spa- 
niards and the Dutch, but was ready for afibrding, with- 
out any domestic embarrassment, that assistance to the 
Protestants of Germany, which decided the issue of their 
struggle. Again, in the course of the exertions made by 
France to reduce the power of the house of Austria, an 
interest had been formed within the territory of Spain, 
which favoured the re-establishment of the Portuguese 
monarchy, but could not be preserved without proving 
fidal to the tranquillity and the independence of Spain, 
la the same year accordingly, in which the peace of 
Westphalia was concluded, began another series of dis- 
torbances, distinguished by the name of the fronie, 
which reduced the pretensiems of France to a moderatidn 


** JEipnl dd ia Ligue, tom iii« p. 348—350. 
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compatible with the int^ity of one of the great 
reignties of Europe. u! 

The peace of the Pyrenees preceded by nine years the 
treaty of Lisbon, which recognised the independence of 
Portugal, and established tranquillity between that coun> 
try and Spain. During these nine years France gave' 
assistance to the Portuguese notwithstanding the peace 
concluded with Spain, but this assistance was far from 
being equally elFectual as her open and avowed co-opera- 
tion. In this altered state of the relation between France 
and Portugal we discover the principle of an important 
adjustment, of which our own government was the object. 
Alarmed at the danger®*, to which they were exposed by 
the peace, which France had concluded with their ene- 
mies, the Portuguese were driven to seek support from 
the English, and thus to begin a connexion, which has 
continued to our own time, and in the great struggle of 
the French revolution furnished the supporjt of the opera* 
tions of the English in the Spanish peninsula. A Por- 
tuguese princess, a part of whose portion was the settle- 
ment of Bombay in the East Indies, was accordingly 
offered in marriage to Charles II., who had been recently' 
restored to the throne of England ; and a close and 
intimate alliance was thus in the year 1661 formed be- 
tween the two nations. They had been predisposed tO' 
this alliance by the war, which England had waged 
against Spain in the protectorate of Cromwell ; and the 
French®, in their anxiety to procure support for the' 
Portuguese against the Spaniards, exerted* their utmoa£ 
influence to assist the negotiation. i / 

It is remarkable in these arrangements that the aa(net> 
treaty, which eventually attached Spain to France^. 
preparing the way for the succession of the family of 

** Abi^dsl’Hut. dm 1.^^179,180. ** Ibid« 



Bp^^bon,t9 the throne of itho? i^?nper;C»flntfgr,,jJ^4[flfeo 
give, occasion to a connexion gf politicajL ip^erest^,, jjfliioh 
.attached, Portugal to England, thus distributing thejtwo 
kingdoms of the peninsula between the two;iea(lipg,igo- 
yernments, which after a few years with rival ,s»{ajft4i- 
rected the system of Europe. Little did cardm^ Maj^in 
with all his crafty policy apprehend, when he.vve^ pssept- 
ing to the renunciation of the Spanish succession®, v^iith 
an intention of disregarding it, that he was by thg.SflflEve 
treaty assigning eventually to the rival gpvern^nen1|^a 
countervailing accession. ' . , ^ 

The whole indeed of the varying relations between 
France and Poptugal, during the long struggle between 
the latter country and Spain, appears to have borne ,spch 
a correspondence to the changing circumstances of Eng- 
land, as might not embarrass the connexion of that copp- 
try and JPortugal. In the year 1640, when Portugal 
asserted her independence, England was incapacitated 
for affording assistance, the revolution of the one covp 5 i,ti|y 
having been begun in the very commencement pf ,tbe 
disturbances of the other. At this time therefore it.Vjas 
unavoidable, that the office of supporting Portugal shppjd 
devolve upon France. The avowed support of that coun- 
try was however withdrawn by the peace of the Pyrej^eps, 
in the very year preceding the restoration of the :mo- 
narchy, which enabled England to form her last^flig 
alliance with Portugal, and France was even compelled 
by her own domestic troubles to favour the connexipp. 
W, hen at length, in the year 1667, this connexion bad 
been so firmly established by nine years of co-operufi,Qp 
againstMa< p0mmon. enemy, that it could nof bp end^H' 
gened by 4 brief, assoqiati,ou pritb, France, fa, 
brofcctiOut.beitxreRn that country, ^pd Spaip, 
iPinedithedattejUifp coufdudejin.tlMe follaiwiag;ypp^ia.pe^ 
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as a distinct and sovereign state, tfeoiigli 
'With'oirf a formal' acknowledgment of its independence. 

< ip^jJ completing the adjustment of the interests of 
■ EOuthettt’ Europe in this their earlier arrangement, it 
l^nitittaed only that a peace should be concluded between 
= and the Dutch republic, which was effected in 

the' year 1669 , the year following that, which terminated 
'toe wai' of Portugal and Spain. It was natural that their 
ettttiirion enmity against Spain should become a principle 
^of' Union to these two states; and accordingly^, in the 
year following the revolution, which gave independence 
'tO' Portugal, a treaty w’as concluded, by which they be- 
'icathe bound to afford reciprocal assistance against that 
' government. But the harmony, then established between 
them, was confined to Europe, the avidity of commerce 
being too powerful for the sympathy of national inde- 
'pendence, and controlling and modifying its .operation. 
'While they assisted each other against the'Spaniards in 
’Europe, they continued hostilities in the other regions of 
•tile globe; and in these distant struggles the Portuguese 
'recovered Brazil and some of their settlements in Africa, 
'find' the Dutch prosecuted with success their enterprises 
in' India, and acquired the important station of the Cape 
•'of Good Hope. 

■' '’The treaty of Westphalia however, independently of 
these supplementary arrangements, may fairly be consi- 
’•d’eied' as constituting the epoch of the earlier and prepara- 
tbi'y adjustment of the political relations of Europe. By 
Th^fit treaty a balance was formed within the empire, infis- 
hiuch asthe Roman Catholics were reduced in importance 
Byaii eiiterisive secularisation of ecclesiastical property, the 
'gteiateV ' part of which was transferred to the Protestants, 
■fih'J'hs'' these Were admitted to fiii e^qUal pfirtidipation^df 
toe''tr¥btmils mid the diet, and wtei'e uhkeid' in oiib body 

1 Abrfgfe de I’Hist. des Iftdtfii/'foiab' #1^ 182. “ IKd. 
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usder electoral family of Saxony, the Calniastti being; 
inolwled in the treaty. An external balance was at the 
aame tiine formed between Austria and France, as the 
latter obtained passages into Germany and Italy, and 
might at all times, in the character of a guarantee of the 
treaty, take advantage of the regulations constituting the 
internal balance of the empire, for detaching the minw 
states from their chief, and forming a powerful party 
against the emperor. The house of Austria, though 
much reduced in power, was still predominant ; but 
France was by the treaty of Westphalia placed in the 
situation of a countervailing government, which should 
control and restrkin its encroachments. 

Spain, the dominion of the elder branch of the house 
of Austria, had from the close of the reign of Philip IL 
nwde a rapid progress in decay. Philip III., his son and 
successor, had in the year 1610 consummated the mis- 
government b^the former, by expelling from his kingdom 
the industrious Moors. Ten years afterwards he endea- 
voured to induce his Christian subjects®®, by offering the 
honours of nobility and an exemption from military ser- 
vice, to engage in the cultivation of the lands left waste 
by that measure, but their characteristic indolence pre- 
vailed against the royal edict. Philip IV., who succeeded 
to the throne in the year 1621, reposing his entire con- 
fVience in the vigorous genius of count Olivarez, some 
energy was infused into the government, just sufficient 
for enabling it to maintain its part of the struggle of the 
fapuse of Austria in the war of Germany. The effort 
hpwever increased the exhaustion of the nation, like 
t^^ose which are excited in an animal body by some sti- 
i^ulating medicine. The rich fabrics of silk and wool 
Imvii^ all been 'ruined", the minister found himself re- 

Chron. de rHist d’Espague ei de Portugal, tome ii. p.472. Paris, 1765. 
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duiced to tho necessitf of publishing sumptuary regula- 
tions,' as in a petty and indigent state ; and the master 
of the mines of Mexico and Peru was forced to coin 
money of copper, assigning to it a value nearly equal to 
that of silver, that he might free himself from the claims 
of the creditors of the state. At the death of Philip IV 
which occurred in the year 1665, the population of the 
country was perceptibly impaired ; the cultivation of the 
earth was neglected ; the marine was not supplied with 
sailors ; arts, manufactures, and commerce had perished. 
The succeeding reign of Charles II. was a long period 
of continually increasing debility, terminated at the close 
of the seventeenth century by the extinction of the Aus- 
trian dynasty. 

Though the principal monarchy of the Spanish peninsula 
was, in the beginning of the succeeding century, restored 
in some small degree by the new vigour infused by a change 
of dynasty and political relations, on the advancement of 
a prince of the family of Bourbon, yet both kingdoms have 
continued to the present time of little importance in 
comparison with other nations. The spirit of the Spanish 
peninsula had been exhausted, as that of the Italian had 
been before, and each was disqualified for maintaining 
with vigour the combinations of the growing system. 
Italy had been distinguished by an extraordinary excite- 
ment of mental activity, which was naturally succeeded 
by a political, intellectual, and moral debility. The ex- 
citing principle of the Spanish peninsula was bigotry, 
inspired by the long crusade, which had been waged 
against the Arabs and the Moors. As this principle 
could not be reconciled to the permanent interests of 
mankind, so it contained in itself the sure influence 
of political debasement and decay. The bigotry of 
Spain first drove from it the industrious part of its inha- 

Abt6g4 Chroa. de THist cl’Sfpa^ ct do Foitugal, tome ii. p. 661. 
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bitants, and then subdued in the remainder every energy 
of mental and moral activity. What could be hoped of 
a nation'so depraved, that at the marriage of Charles II.“, 
in the year 1680 , an auto-da-fe, that utmost outrage of 
the laws of God and man, was deemed a suitable expres- 
sion of the public satisfaction, and twenty-two victims 
committed to the flames, with sixty others condemned to 
corporal punishments, were presented as a spectacle 
worthy of the joyful occasion ? 

Spain still retained its hold of Italy, but like an ex- 
hausted combatant fainting over the body of an antago- 
nist, who had already expired. That country was in- 
deed from this tftne indebted for protection to the rivalry 
of France and Austria, the remaining force of Spain being 
by the change of its dynasty transferred to the former of 
these two governments. The immediate interest of the 
papacy had ceased to influence the councils of nations, 
and its independence was thenceforward maintained in 
common with the other parts of a general system of equi- 
librium. 

Though Italy and Spain were thus deprived of their 
importance, the general system of Europe was notwith- 
standing improving its arrangements, and these countries 
sunk into decay only when they had discharged their 
functions, and their continued activity would have em- 
barrassed the operations of other governments. That 
parts of a moral system should occasionally disappear 
from the general combination, is analogous to the changes 
observed by' astronomers in the material universe, in 
which stars appear and vanish, and a planet has been 
supposed to have been shattered into fragments. That 
such vicissitudes of nations may form a part of the pro- 
vidential government of the world, has been attested by 
the apostle, who has expressly represented ‘ the fall of 

* ^ Abrjgg^.Chron. do V Hist, d’Espagne et do Portugal^ tome ii. p. 578. 
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the Jews” as “the riches of the world.” Since the. re- 
jection even of the chosen people has been thus pro- 
nounced to have been a measure of the divine economy 
in the great plan of religion, we may well admit the 
degraded condition of exhausted nations among the com- 
binations of a system of general improvement.- 
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CHAPTER VIIL 

Of the history of the northern governments of Europe, from the com*> 
wencemeM of the war of thirty years, in the year 1618 , to the trea^ 
ties of Oliva and Copenhagen, concluded in the year 1660 , 

War of Poland with the Cossacks in the year 1638. — War with Sweden hep^un, 1655, 
—Treaty of Oliva, 1660. — Denmark began hostilities with Sweden, 1657.— Treaty 
of Copenhagen concluded, and the Danish monarchy absolute, 1660. 


At the beginning of the war of thirty years the two 
kingdoms of Denmark and Sweden, though both had been 
consolidated and strengthened in the long period of 
ninety-four years, which had elapsed since the dissolu- 
tion of the uftion of Calmar, were yet as contrasted in 
both their internal and external conditions, as their sub- 
sequent relations to the general interests of Europe were 
different in their nature and importance. Denmark was 
governed by an aristocracy under the form of a monarchy, 
and experienced the blended advantage and mischief of 
such a government ; it was restrained by the prudence 
of its senate from engaging, like Sweden, in schemes of 
military enterprise, and it was disabled by the aris- 
tocratic prejudices of the nobles for prosecuting its com- 
mercial interest. In Sweden on the contrary the sove- 
reign beheld all the resources of the country placed at 
his uncontrolled disposal. While this state of the go- 
vernment particularly fitted Sweden for military exer- 
tions, its political relations most forcibly stimulated and 
excited them. It was not only galled by the vicinage of 
the Danes, who still held possession of the southern 
provinces of the Scandinavian peninsula, but had been 
engjiged in expeditions beyond the Baltic, in consequence 
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of the dissolution of the union, which had for a short 
time connected it with Poland. Denmark was on the 
other hand disengaged from all connexions, which might 
afford excitement for military enterprise, being neither 
pressed at home by the vicinity of any formidable power, 
nor involved in any national contention with a distemt 
government. 

Denmark was however the first to interpose in the war 
of Germany ; nor did Gustavus Adolphus lead his forces 
into the empire, until ^he Danes had been overpowered, 
and compelled to conclude a humiliating peace. The 
Swedish king was willing indeed to interfere in the very 
commencement of the war, but he wa5 then engaged in 
another war with Poland, from which he could not with- 
draw his forces, until the French had mediated a treaty 
between him and that power, that he might turn his arms 
against the emperor. The war had continued seven 
years, when the king of Denmark caused himself to be 
declared captain-general of the circle of Lower Saxony, 
of which he was a member as duke of Holstein : four 
years afterwards he found it necessary to withdraw from 
the contest, being overpowered by the imperial forces ; 
and in the following year the king of Sweden, being 
disengaged from the war of Poland, conducted an army 
into Germany. 

This unsuccessful interposition of Denmark served to 
prepare the way for the effectual interference of Sweden. 
The duchy of Holstein, by connecting the former with 
the empire, procured a favourable reception of the Danish 
army, as it caused the king to be regarded as a prince of 
Qermany. The Germans thus became accustomed to 
the interposition of one, who was really a foreign poten- 
tate, from which they had to advance but one step for 
admitting that of the Swedish monarch, who Sid not 
then possess any German territory. Even after this^re- 
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]^aia^ibn'^he* enterprise of Sweden was and 

^arraasing. Gustavus advanced into (jermany iwiiliout 
an^^'(^*tfer po-operation than that which was afforded 
^^ranpe ; nor was it until the following year, that the two 
i^orfherh electors of Brandenburgh and Saxony wpre 
t'efuctanfly induced to unite themselves with this foreign 
leader. . If the Swedish king had marched his army into 
Germany without such preparation, the jealousy of the 
Germans would have resisted his progress, and they would 
perhaps have even exhausted tl|.eir forces against him, 
abandoning in the mean time their domestic contest 
with the emperor. 

The interpositibn of Sweden in the war of German;^ 
appears to have had a further influence, than merely as it 
supported more effectually the balance of the empire. 
The wars of Gustavus formed the preparation for tho^ 
bf'Cbarles XII., by which the Russians were afterwards 
schooled into Tnilitary exertion, as his conquest of thp 
province, by which Russia then communicated with- , the 
Baltic, ' actually presented to the future czar the gjeat 
object oF his struggle with the latter monarch. Benmarl^ 
on the other hand seems to have exercised the functioq 
of forming the power of Sweden by pressing upon it 
through the possession of various provinces within i^ 
hlatural boundarj^ by holding it in thraldom dpring, tbe 
-di^p'nlsory union of Calmar, and by convey^ngj tOj^^the 


wKlle it ■^as disqualified for acting powerfiiTly on. Rus^a 
With a military force, at once by its rerpote position, thp 
of its people, and the aristc^r^ctrc 
^BVemilieht. This consideration, as it assims an 
*t6 the interposition of Sweden, 'ex|uams 
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also rthe ?^mportance of . that of Denmark, m , preparing 
^ne i^ajfor the lormer* - rjML 

||i!|n9theT, and perhaps not less necessary operation of 
tlie eai^ly interposition of the Danes, appear^ to have beeny 
that it served to remove them from the contest, and thus 
to leave the field open for the efibrts of Gustavus. Such 
was the deeply-rooted jealousy of these two rival nations 
of the north, that it was not practicable to bring them intp 
co-operation in the German war. We know that in its 
conclusion, when the Danes had offered themselves a^ 
mediators, their partiality irritated the Swedes^, and that 
at length some hostilities, exercised against the Swedish 
commerce, gave occasion to an open w^, by which tl^se 
^yere disengaged from a mediation so ineligible. By the 
early disasters of the Danes therefore, we must conclude^ 
a jealous rival was removed from the field of action, 
the Swedes were left at liberty to exert their whole po^^r 
iri opposition to the efforts of the emperor, and pf the 
Gerrpan states attached to his cause. 

The interposition of the Danes had also an opera,tio^ 
bh the councils of the imperial court, which assisted in 
l^)rmging forward the crisis of the war. That war h^s 
heen distinguished into four periods, in the first of which 
ii was merely German, and in the others the Da^es,^ th^ 
Syvedes, and the French successively interposed. Th^ 
Apt of these terminated in the establishment of the 9^7 
cohtrolfe’d ascendency of the imperial power ^within, tjjje 
iWlaiU o?f \^lie empire. Even then indeed a 
4^jRr^ensi(^ .of the ambition of Austri^ diffp^j^ 
tnrou^hobi^^’ fiu^ and the negotiations^,, which,, 
^c^^oned i every court, were the seeds, f Off. 
confederacies afterwards ^f^^ 

SnSljt'S 'anticipatiqnQ^p^jhif 

* Boug<e«nt, tome i. p. 542 ; Mallet, tome ?iii. p. 72—76. 
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danger, until the Danish power had been crushed at the 
conclusion of the second period, appeared to be realised, 
when the emperor, encouraged by his triumph over the 
Danes, was no longer contented with the destruction of 
the liberties of Germany, but aspired to the sovereignty 
of the Baltic. New and more powerful exertions had 
then become necessary for resisting his usurpations, and 
a combination was accordingly effected, which at once 
established the liberties of the empire, and effected the 
primary adjustment of the policy of Europe. 

For comprehending the bearing of the short, but deci- 
sive war, in which the Swedes indulged their jealousy of 
Denmark, it is nepessary to consider the situation of that 
government, as commanding the entrance of the Baltic, 
and^as still possessing the maritime provinces of the pre- 
sent territory of Sweden. In the former relation the 
general interests of commerce were involved; in the 
latter the growing greatness of Sweden was concerned. 

The king of Denmark*, straightened in his revenue, 
even more than in his prerogative, and perhaps instigated 
by a jealousy of the prosperity of the Dutch and of the 
Swedes, had further augmented the duties of the passage 
of the Sound, which had been continually and rapidly 
increased since the commencement of the sixteenth cen- 
tury. Influenced by this grievance, together with other 
interests, the Swedes, though still engaged in the war of 
Germany, determined to make a sudden attack upon th© 
Danes. The actual circumstances of Denmark were most 
favourable to 'die success of the enterprise. The Danes 
had been disarmed by a peace of fourteen years ; they 
could not be persuaded that Sweden would undertake 
another war while that of Germany was yet undecided ; 
the government was distracted by the enmity of two rival 
ministers® ; and the nobles were more solicitous to con- 

^ Millet^ tome viii, pp.52; 53; 72. ^ lbid»; p« 75. ^ Ibid.; p. 73. 
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trol their sovereign, than to provide for the defence of 
their country. In this emergency the country was saved 
froth subjugation by the unconquerable resolution of the 
king^ ; but a peace was unavoidably concluded on disad- 
vantageous terms. A reduction of the duties of the 
Sound®, with other commercial advantages, was conceded 
to the Dutch, whom it was necessary to detach from the 
interests of the Swedes; and to the latter were then 
granted an entire exemption from the Danish tolls, and, 
besides some islands in the Baltic®, a part of the pro- 
vinces, which the crown of Denmark possessed within 
the present boundaries of Sweden. 

By the conditions of this peace, concluded in the year 
1645, the general interest of commerce was favoured in 
the relaxation of the claim of duties, exacted by the 
Danes ; and the growing government of Sweden was 
allowed to expand itself in the acquisition of a wider 
territory, and to connect itself with the opposite border 
of the Baltic by the possession of the intermedmte islands, 
particularly of the isle of Oesel on the coast of Livonia. 

The disasters of the Danish government did not end 
with these concessions. From the conclusion indeed of 
the peace in the year 1045 the hostility of the two rival 
kingdoms was suspended during twelve years ; but, at the 
expiration of this period of tranquillity, the Danes were 
tempted to endeavour to recover the advantages, which 
they had been compelled to relinquish. The situation 
of Sweden^®, involved in a furious war with Poland, 
seemed to present a favourable opportunity for retrieving 
the losses of the former contest, and for repressing a 

^ Malloft, tohoe viii. p. 92. that part of Hemedale which is on the 

® Ibid., pp. 125,126, 129 — 132. eastern side of the mountanis; and alstr 

^ Tlte islands Vferb Gothland with its during thirty years tlie possession of Hal- 
dependent isles, and Oesel on the coast land, as a security for the exemptions al- 
of Livotiia also With its dependencies. lowed to the commerce of Swedeif.*-lbiiLy 
The territories ceded on the continent pp. 131, 132. 
were the ' protinte ef Jempteknide, with Ibid», pp. 241, 242. i 
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liitd Ibfig yielded tlie superiojity ^to iDeil-i 
mark, but had latterly held' it as it were invested' !by> 4 As_ 
Acquisitions in Germany^', andbyconneifihns 
''with the' ducal family of Holstein'*. The'reaultb 
iribre ruinous to the Danes than the precedkig 
ibnVi^yt. The king of Sweden, glad to have found a pre-, 
tbkt fdr withdrawing his forces from Poland’*, marched 
ihiinediately into Jutland, and from the peninsula, fa- 
■iroured by a season of extraordinary severity, he con- 
ducted them across the frozen passages of the Baltic 
iiitb Zealand. A peace was in consequence concluded 
£tt an inconsiderable distance from the capital, by which, 
besides other concessions the remainder of the Danish 
territory within the present limits of Sweden was ceded, 
dtid'’that country attained its full dimensions. The pro- 
HriSidns of this treaty were two years afterwards modified ■ 
’by 'the treaty of Copenhagen, concluded in the year 
To60, 'und?dr*the mediation of France, England, and the 




Sweden obtained by the treaty of 


’Hither with a part of the 
Further Pomerania, the isle of Rugen, 
^tbelciiy -and port of Wismar with some 
bfulliaffes of Mecklenburgh, and the arch- 
wsiio^c bf Bremen with the bishopric 
ytjf^ii^ heth> secularised, all to be held 
'fis stat^ of the empire, with a triple voice 
I in Jtbe dieia for Bremen, Verden, and Po« 
xi^rania. ^A. {^reat part of these acquisi- 
WAS "hnrt m xionsequence of the un- 
r&ilimfde ei^terMiaes of Charles XII. 
"HreTtucnifeklof Bremen and Verden were 
'1^719 ceded to the king of 
Xhgland, as elector of Hanover, and in 
yeaiutbe city of Stettin, 
with the part of Pomerania lying between 
IHef Peene, was ceded to the 
L— Akr6g6 de I’Hist. des 
Jjiji. 1 ^ 8 , 15 '' 



be 'ilirone Denmark In the year 

duchi^ of Sleswic and Holstein, the for- 
mer of which was a fief of Denmark, the 
latter of the empire. < In the- year ir>44 
theyrwere griyt«d ' & xt‘miS ua i 111. to 


his two brothers John and Adolphes, hat 
to be held as one united ptincipahty, and 
John having died without issue, his ter- 
ritory was in the year 1581 divided be- 
tween the king and the duke of Holstein • 
The grandson of Adolphus, Fredetie 111., 
formed a connexion with Sweden by mar- 
rying his daughter to Charles X. m that 
country, and availed himself of ^his con- 
nexion to assert his independence of 
king of Denmark in regi^ ,ta the <h|(^y 
of Sleswic. By the treaty of Copenhagen 
the duchy of Holstein waa'tieiiderAC'm- 
dependent of Denmark, andt)ie oynneiuon 
of Denmark with QeAnahj^ Val' 
dissolved. — Ibid., tome 

Mallet, tome viii. p. 24i. ' 1 

Schonen and Bleckmgeb iwere'ce&^d 
to Sweden, and Halland perpetifity. 
By this treat^^, ‘which hks'hMhv^amdltlie 



den ; but it was .rcHpqy^^d 
in the subsequent treaty or Copenhagen, 
which thus preserved the integrity of the 
Norwegian tenqtocy.— fdkitr^^'idd FHist^ 
des Txaitds, tomodiLp^ 9i9i|( lliv. ' 
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Dtrt!bh<afeptilDiic, wh^n.thfe Delatjve ccpKJitjop of 
g4nreirtibentB> was permanently arranged. , 

- ii^nheiDanish government appears to have inclpsed with^ 
iHlseifithe germ of the Swedish monarchy, and, hy a, pro- 
cess 'resembling the developement of vegetable produc- 
tifliiip,' to have gradually yielded to its pressure, and at 
length to have allowed space for its maturity. The ana- 
logy will appear more perfect, when it shall have been 
considered that, this function having been discharged, it 
experienced an essential alteration of its own constitu- 
tion, all the elastic principles of its formation withering 
immediately into a simple despotism, as the petals in- 
cluding the seed-vessels of a plant are .deprived of their 
bloom and their consistency. 

■■ The calamities, so grievously experienced by Denmark, 
were in a principal degree occasioned*® by the radical 
weakness of a usurping and divided aristocracy ; and in 
both its severe trials*® the public safety bad been the 
work of the personal qualities of the sovereign. A reac- 
tion was at length generated by tlae continuance of a 
system of government, which had proved itself fatally 
injurious. The voices of the commons*'*^, and of the 
clergy, who since the reformation ** had been taken chiefly 
■ffom the commons, were raised against the nobles, as the 
‘jgqthors of the public ruin ; and in the violence of civil 
•dissetision, and ignorance of the true principles of a 
.balanced government, no expedient of relief presented 
solemn and authentic surrender of the 
public- liberties into the hands of the prinee. Such was 
.'•IfhentBffuence'. of a diversity of political circumstances, 
.!ttiat.,^i‘ibih.itwe»ty-nine years before the English govem- 
adjustment, at its memorable revolution, 
” bf's^ county, from which its principles of liberty had 

,m'; '}i» .t,i (I; ! , 

. Vi Maikt, 'toine .viiu’p. Wa. " Ibid, p. 291. 

» IbU; ifC 99, 386^ S38, 365. . . «■ Ibid., tome ix. p. 14. 
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been derived, became merged in an unqualified despot- 
istti by the most formal abdication of the public rights. 

Mr. Sheridan, in his history of a similar revolution, 
whfch, one hundred and twelve years afterwards'®, was 
effected in the neighbouring kingdom of Sweden, has 
niade reflections, which may explain the bearing of this 
change of the Danish government. If, says he,®* the king 
of Sweden destroyed the constitution, he preserved the 
independence of his country, the government of which 
had long been efficient only in rendering it subservient 
to the interested cabals of other powers. The history of 
Sweden has indeed sufficiently proved, that a small 
monarchy cannot maintain the freedom of a balanced 
government, uninfluenced by the disturbing action of the 
neighbouring states, as the extinction of the independ- 
ence of Poland has proved, that even a large one may be 
totally destroyed by it, when the existence of great popu- 
lar privileges allows it to be exerted without restraint. 
The chief function, which Denmark has since discharged 
in the general system, has been the preservation of the 
balance of the Baltic, and with it of the freedom of 
commerce. To this function the independence of the 
government was indispensable ; and the change of the 
constitution, by annihilating the organs through which 
the intrigues of foreign powers might influence the go-' 
vernment, maintained that independence inviolate, until 
it was overborne by the aggrandisement of Russia. 

The royal authority in Denmark, though from th'is 
time not contiolled by the laws, was yet restrained by 
the manners of the people, who retained the qualities of 
a free nation. The revolution of the year 1660 was hot 

A revolution similar to that of Den- the king:, then established, ceased at the 
mark occurred in Sweden twenty years death of Charles XII., when it had sub- 
after that cf the Danish government, and sisted thirty-eight years. Sheridan’s Hist, 
from the operation of a similar cause, the of the Late Revol. in Sweden, p. 160-- 
jealousy entertained hy the people against 163. Dublin, 1 789* 
nobles. But the arbitrary power of ^ Ibid., p. 403. 
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the result of a servile submission, but was in reality an; 
insurrection against the dominion of the nobles ; and the 
people accordingly looked to their sovereign as a pro- 
tector against a galling oppression. Though the freedom 
of the constitution was lost, the sentiment of personal 
freedom remained, because a victory had been achieved 
over an aristocratic tyranny. The sovereign therefore, 
though declared absolute by the law, found it necessary 
to consult the feelings of the people ; and the govern- 
ment of Denmark, destitute as it was of all the institu- 
tions, which have been devised for securing the interests 
of a people, was yet administered with a parental mode- 
ration, which qualified its arbitrary character. 

The throne of Sweden, seven years before the com- 
mencement of the great war of Germany, had been as- 
cended by Gustavus Adolphus. Occupied by a war with 
Poland, this prince was not at liberty to engage in that 
of Germany, until the latter had raged during twelve 
years ; but, while the delay allowed time for the trial of 
Denmark in the contest, it also served as a special pre- 
paration for the subsequent eflforts of Sweden, since in 
this war with Poland the Swedish prince formed several 
regiments of German infantry. The Poles had been 
diverted from negotiating with the Swedes by the intrigues 
of the Austrian court, anxious to maintain a diversion for 
the arms of Gustavus ; their resources were however at 
length exhausted, and France and her allies, with a con- 
trary policy, succeeded in mediating a long suspension 
of hostilities^®. , 

Just at the time, when the forces of Sweden were thus 
disengaged, motives both of a political and of a personal 
nature co-operated with the ambition of the Swedish 


Puffeu., tome ii,, p. 235. duded. The Swedes purebased a renewal 

® Ibid.i p. 238 .J of it for twenty-six years by the cestlion 

^ A truce o£ six yeaxa ww then con- of Prussia. Ibid.; p. 320* 
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monarch, to excite him to the great jeaterprise of his 
remm. .The emperor, elated by the triumph oblaiifed 

‘tiff 'rilij; II , j ".n ,^jB4 ‘ 1 l)iniila 

overr Denmark, had manitested” alarming, views oj 

OJ Jjr;:;ri,v'!'r i ■ xl ^ •p 1111 . 

^^rifndisement in the north 01 JtliUrope, and in ms 
tiaupn‘,witli the Danes had refused to admit the presence 
o? ’ihe Swedish ambassadors'^ The imperial part^ | 
dllected to treat with contempt®® ‘ this king of snow, who 
must melt in the spring;’ but they soon discovered that 
all seasons were alike to their northern enemy®’, neither 
summer nor winter suspending his operations. 

The; career of Gustavus in Germany was short, havingj 
heeh terminated, after about two years and a half, at the, 
b^tle of Lutzen, in which however his troops obtained ^ 
viciory. ' His death produced an important change in tte 
goyepment of Sweden, by devolving it to a female a 
ihihpr, his daughter Christina. The habits of the people 


had'iiow’ever been too well formed, in the long course 

otsci^llhe, hy which they had been trained for ihijitai^ 

^At^rprisp, to permit their operations of this kind, to dp- 

bn 'the life of an individual. The war was appord- 

1^1^ propcuted sixteen years more, the pupila of jthe 

|iefoic Gi^stavus supporting by their skill and energy tli^ 

crMif hf their master. ^ 

But though the death of this prince did not interrupt 

tl^e i^rosecution of hostilities, it altered the characte^^ of 

^e war from a struggle of ambitious aggrandisement tp 

d* prudential perseverance in efforts for ohtainihg, an 
iBiifcnii'iiiv • ^ rpi- 1 • i ■ T'Liiii?]* Ill 

nonouraple peace. 1 his change was necessaryj for per- 

n^irng pe direct and avowed interposition bf^ the rrenctf 

jfirilfe ''Wdr’'o'f Germany. Gustavus, who aspired fo pface 
. x. £. ATt 


tlirone of the empire^, ivas so 
ihe' mMoi' sd'peflority, advanced by theFfencfi^®iii^£eir 

ojolll-n .nil jiJ .. ^ li t )v '^llulJjWI boil'l 


i4,p. 


,.*? lEuffeatJpweiiuiiaJlifiHWAinu;) 
** Ibid, p. 259. 

,1 : ji i’j'huU ‘''■ 


Oill! I ' ' » L ' 1 ' 
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neffolmtioh.Vith him,, that a treaty of su^si^y ,|iras^ 
mu(iea ,wit^* considerable difficulty, ‘fiyen ‘ afer”fie^ 
deatl{pf their prince the Swedes®* were nidi liroju^hi ’t^o' 
solicit tlie direct co-operation of that people, untif "a 
peleat^ sustained in the year 1634, had conyincej3^'t||e‘^‘ 
of* their own insufficiency to encounter the imperialist'; 
and such was the difficulty of the arrangement, that it" 
was not concluded, even for three years, until the year 
1637, nor for the continuance of the war, until this period 
had expired. The death of Gustavus introduced the 
French into the war, as the overthrow of Denmark had 
before introduced Sweden, but with this difference, that 
the Swedes were not, like the Danes, removed from the 
scene of action. 

^ 'While the death of this prince was thus accommodated 
to the bearing of the German war, the accession of Chris-» 
tina was not less suited to the domestic improvement of 
Sweden, which was shortly to give a strong impulse to 
that of the yet barbarous empire of Russia. Her heign 
■was the period of the intelleetual refinement of a rerpbte' 
and military people, without which indeed they migh^ 
have exercised upon Russia all the influence of external 
hostility, but could scarcely have imparted at the s^e 
time any knowledge of the attainments of the more ciyi^ 
ise^ societies of Europe. Long and uninterrupifeiiljjj 
occupied by domestic or foreign war, the Sw.edes wer^ 
In’dahger of becoming a nation of disciplined! barhari^sj 
ilbv^ei^l in mere violence, but little capable of compiu- 
nic|fing 'ihe refinepients of cultivated life. ^ '^n .thjs epp^s 
app^dreif ’ the "enthusiastic patroness of learnings 
leame^,.^n^^ta give Sweden a rank among the 
ened nations of the world. Denmark had in the remote 
island of Iceland ,a peculiar source of learning, a 
comlktttfitfiaiioti’W'ith Germany could derive i^rpi^^^t 

^ Pufien.j tome ii.pp« 321, 341; 342, 360. * 
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also ffoaS the sonthem countries of Europe : but Sweden 
must have remained in nearly all its native rudeness, if 
tha reign of Christina had not been interposed, for invit- 
ing into it the refinement of other states, and rendering 
more close and intimate that connexion with France, 
which had been begun by the treaty of subsidy, con- 
cluded in the year 1631. Christina in the interesting 
memoir of herself^S which she has dedicated to God, 
has remarked that her sex, though she thought of it with 
little respect, served to protect her from the national in- 
temperance. 

A long enumeration might be made of the learned 
men and artists,«who experienced the protection of Chris- 
tina. One of the more distinguished of the former was 
Grotius, the original author of the law of nations, and 
eminent also for his attainments in polite learning. He 
indeed had been taken by her father Gustavus under his 
protection just before his death, but continued to receive 
from the Swedish court, and from the queen, when ca- 
pable of appreciating his merit, the same favourable 
regard. Of those invited into Sweden by Christina, the 
most remarkable was Des Cartes, who may be considered 
as the immediate precursor of the modern philosophy. 
Though the researches of Des Cartes were much per- 
verted by hypothetical speculation, he presented to the 
world a bold example of the rejection of prevailing opi- 
nions, he enriched geometry and mechanics with many 
valuable discoveries, and became the father of the modern 
metaphysics;; by resolving to begin with inquiring into 

the certainty of his own existence®*. To these superior 

. • ♦ . ' ‘ ' ■ ’ 

Mem. concernant Christine, tome of his own existence he ye^ persuaded 
ii}., p.23. Amat.et Leipzig, 1751 — 1759. himself that men have ai| ipnate kiiow« 
•* His argument for establishing this ledge of the existep?e of Crod, from which 
fundamental proposition was, ' I think, our conviction in regard to all other ex- 
the^^OTtf’ I am.* It is however assumed ternal existence could alone he • 

in the little word /. But, though he was Bruckeri, tom. v., P- 291 — 304. * Des 
thus scrupulous in requiting n proof em Cartes was hcon ii Trance^ In year 
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men may be added D’Herbelot and Bocbart, both dle^ 
tinguisbed by their acquaintance with the learning of the 
east, the latter having directed his efforts to the illustrar 
tion of the Bible, the former having in his Bibliotheque 
Oricntale furnished a treasure of information relative to 
the modern learning of Asia> The queen, while she 
invited and rewarded learned men, was careful to pro- 
vide also the instruments of learning, expending money 
with a profuse liberality in the purchase of books^, and 
in forming a very curious collection of medals. 

The female reign of Christina naturally suggests a 
comparison with that of Elizabeth of England, who had 
died thirty years before the accession jof the Swedish 
queen. A female reign seems to have been advantage- 
ous to each people, as it tended to mitigate the severity 
of their general manners. To the English it appears to 
have been useful in counteracting the growing fanaticism 
of the Puritans, to the Swedes in correcting the ferocity 
resulting from long-continued hostilities. This is how- 
ever the single point of correspondence. Both reigns 
were indeed supported by able ministers : but Burleigh 
was selected by the wisdom, and maintained in power 
by the vigour of Elizabeth, whereas Oxenstiern had been 
bequeathed to Christina by her father, and upheld him* 
self by the energy of his own superior mind. The reign 
ol" Christina again, during the ten years in which she 
was competent to direct the government, was a period, of 
roynl patronage of learning ; but Elizabeth, though her- 
self learned, and though on account of the 'general ex- 
cqtem^nt of the minds of her people her reign has been 
considered as the golden age of English literature, does 

1596, and died in Sweden, in the year lare, whom she had assembled at her 
1 ^ 60 , I^rom Fiance he had retired to court, and was finally gleaned by Isaac 
itoUand, that he might construct in lei- Vossius, to whom the care of <x)llecting it 
8u^ his system of philosophy. had been chiefly intrusted. — Mem. con- 

fter library, at her abdication, was cernant Chnstiae, tome i, p« 271-^273, 
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not appear to have regarded the encouragement of learn- 
ing as a special object of her care. Another remarkable 
distinction is that feminine feelings were blended with 
'the great qualities of the English queen, but Christina, 
whom her father had directed to be educated as a prince, 
not a female disdained the coquetry, and even the 
manners of her sex. Each was however suited to the 
circumstances in which she was placed. Christina in 
particular was well qualified to effect a sudden introduc- 
tion of mental cultivation amon^ a military people. Her 
masculine mind could embrace with ardour all the objects 
of intellectual refinement, while, as a female, she could 
devolve much of the cares of state upon her able minis- 
ter, devoting her chief attention to the improvement of 
her own genius, and of that of her subjects®*. 

The love of intellectual refinement appears to have at 
length become a passion, which Christina was unable to 
control, and te have determined her to abdicate the throne 
of Sweden, that she might seek in countries more im- 
proved, particularly in Italy, the enjoyment which she 
so prized. It is supposed that her desire of living in 
Italy without disturbance, and of securing the protection 
of the pontiff, was her motive for renouncing the pro- 
testant religion in her progress through Germany. There 
is indeed good reason for believing®®, that she had pre- 
viously learned to be so indifferent to revealed religion, 
that she may well be supposed to have consulted in this 


** Menu conceAiant Christine, tome iii. 
p. 52. 

** To Swedish genius, thus cultivated, 
the commonwealth of Kurope has in the 
lucceeding century become indebted for 
the sexual system of Linn^ or Linnaeus, 
who, by arranging plants according to 
the fuaalogies of the parts of fructification, 
has crated botany. The plan of his 8ys> 
tern was formed in the year 1729 ; his 
great worh, the Species P/aniai'um, ap- 
in the year 1753» 


Christina is said to have learned in- 
fidelity particularly from Vossius, of whom 
Charles II. of England, when he had 
heard him relate some incredible stories 
concerning China, very happily remarked 
that he believed every thing esoept ttie 
Bible. — Ibid , tome i. pp. 274,275. The 
queen described herself in the yeari€55, 
as hearing no more sermons, Init paeshtir 
her time in eating and amnseaMats, 'all 
other occupations oeing vanity, for whith 
she quoted Solemoa^llMd.) 
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particular her present convenience. Whatever mayt.havc 
heen lier motive, her conduct was beneficial as it, ren- 
dered her abdication irrevocable. Christina appears. to 
have in some instances forgotten®^, that she had ceased 
to,. be a queen; and it is not improbable, that she 
might have seriously endeavoured to reascend that 
throne, which she had quitted at the early agq pf 
twenty-eight years, if some insurmountable impediment 
had not been interposed. The returning ambition of 
this princess was accordingly e.vhaled in a vain attempt 
to obtain the crown of Poland, to which her religion 
did not present an impediment ; and, except in this 
enterprise, she passed the thirty-four years, which fol- 
lowed her abdication, in collecting about her a society of 
the learned^. 

The reign of Christina had continued only five years 
pfter the termination of the German war. So little .how- 
ever was even this short interval of tranquillity adapted 
to the habits and character of the Swedes, that in. tlje 
very commencement of the reign of her successor a for- 
mal deliberation was held by the states®*, whether the 
arms of Sweden should be directed against the Danes, 
the Russians, or the Poles. The Danes and the Rus- 
sians, it was acknowledged, had afforded no pretext for 
hostilities. Against the Poles might be alleged . their 
refusal to renounce their claim to the throne of Sweden, 
together with some infractions of the existing tre^fity. 
War was accordingly commenced against the Poles, at 
this time distressed by the attacks of other enemies, and 
unahle to offer any effectual resistance. 


*7 At Fontainbkau, in the year 1657, 
abe caused tbe marquess Monaldeschi, 
her grand equerry, to be put to death for 
■ome acts ot treachery in regaid to her 
correBpondence; and m the year 1662 
ahe i^«!Bpatched a minUter to several 
covuts* with a design of uniting them in 
a confederacy agaiuitt the TurlS* — Mem. 

VOL. III. 


concernant Cliristuie, tome ii. pp< 2^ 71. 

From this assemblage was, after- 
wards derived the Italian society of the 
Arcadi, which duiing some years lield ijts 
meetings in the gardens of the 
previously occupied by Christula, 
idle resided in Rome. — Ibid., p, 1^17.^ 
Fuften., tome iii. p. 2. ^ 

S 
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The Cossacks of the Ukraine, originally Russian re- 
fugees mixed with some Tatar tribes^, but received 
under the protection of Poland, as a useful barrier against 
the Tatars and Turks, had admitted and sheltered a mul- 
titude of peasants^*, who had fled from the oppressions 
of the Polish nobles. War was accordingly declared 
against them in the year 1G38, and prosecuted with vio- 
lence during sixteen years, at the end of which time the 
Russians availed themselves of the favourable opportu- 
nity for renewing hostilities. In this crisis of the public 
distress the king of Sweden began his war with Poland. 
The Polish sovereign, abandoned by his nobles and his 
troops, was forced to flee into Silesia, and throughout 
the whole kingdom Dantzic alone offered any resistance 
to the victorious Swedes. As if to complete the subju- 
gation of the Poles, the prince of Transylvania brought 
a numerous army to the assistance of their enemies, 
hoping to be elevated to the throne of the vanquished 
nation. 

But the exactions of the Swedes soon roused in the 
minds of the Poles a spirit of determined resistance 
and the balancing principle of European policy began 
immediately to show itself in favour of a nation so sud- 
denly reduced. The Danes, neighbours and natural 
rivals of the Swedes, were the first who appeared against 
them; the Russians and the imperialists of Germany 
contributed their assistance ; the Dutch sent a squadron 
to the relief of Dantzic ; and the Turks at the same time 
turned theii® arms against the prince of Transylvania. 
The result of these various movements was the peace 
concluded in the year 1660 at Oliva, in the vicinity of 
Dantzic*®, which, as it was itself an effect of the balanc- 

■ ^ L’Evesque, tome iv. p. 54. Hist, of Poland, p. 163 — 165. 

Abr^g^ Chron. de THist. du Nord ^ By this treaty Poland ceded to Swe- 
par Lacomhe, tomeii.p. 604 — 611. Am- den Livonia and Esthonia, with the de- 
stejfdam, 1763. pendent isles, reserving only some placed 
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ing principle, has constituted, together with that of Co- 
penhagen which was also a result of the interposition 
of other governments the epoch of the international 
history of the north. 

Before the conclusion of this peace Poland had been 
the predominant power in the north of Europe*®. The 
ascendency was by the peace of Oliva transferred to 
Sweden*^, which maintained it during sixty-one years. 
At the end of that period it was transferred to Russia, 
which from this time has continued to increase in strength 
and importance. From the peace of Oliva maybe dated, 
for the north of Europe, a period corresponding to that, 
which among the southern states was cbmmenced from 
the peace of Westphalia, these treaties liaving been 
respectively the epochs of the formation of the northern 
and southern systems of Europe. As before the peace 

• 

which of tliese powers predominated. The 
master of the order of the Sword-bearers, 
by whom it had lieon held under the Teu- 
tonic order, asserted his independence in 
the year 1521, and was by the emperor 
Charles V. admitted to the diet as a 
piince of the empire. In the year 1561 
the grand-master, lor so he was entitled 
since the independence of Livonia, sub- 
mitted his jiroviiice to Poland, being un- 
able to defend it against the Russians. 
While he treated with Poland, the city of 
Revel and the nobles of Esthonia re- 
nounced their obedience to him, and sub- 
mitted themselves to Sweden. The Danes 
had m the jireceding year obtained a 
share of this country, the bishop of Oesel, 
weaned of the public agitations, having 
sold this bishopric aiij} another to their 
sovereign, who assigned them as an ap- 
jianage to his brother. This prince also 
acquned for himself a third bishopric, and 
a castle with its territory. Livonia thu 
became the subject and the scene of long 
contentions among the Russians, the 
Poles, the Swedes , and the Danes, which 
were composed by various treaties, ending 
with that of Oliva, when the dominion 
of it was assigned to Sweden. — Abr^gd de 
I’Hist. des Trait^s, tome iii. p, 3— !()• • 


in the southern part of the former terri- 
ritory. — Abr6ge de I’Hist. des Trades, 
tome iii. pp. 124, 125; Tableau des Re- 
vol. de I’Europe, tome ii. p. 241. 

** The king of Denmark, desirous of 
being included in the treaty of Oliva, 
sent a minister to the congress, but the 
Poles, eager to conclude a peace with 
Sweden, refused to admit any discussion 
by which it might be retarded A clause 
was however inserted, by which it was 
provided that, when a peace should have 
been concluded between Sw^eden and Den- 
mark, the latter sbouhl be considered as 
comprehended in the treaty. — Abrege de 
ITlist. des Traites, tomeiii. pp. 118, 12G, 
These northern negotiations, like those 
of Westphalia, were managed m two se- 
paraie congresses, on account of the difK- 
culty of comprehending the various inte- 
rests in a single arrangement. 

The treaty of Copenhagen was con- 
cluded under the mediation of France, 
England, and the Dutch republic. 

Ibid., p. 3. 

*7 Livonia, says Koch, was the apple 
of discord, which excited contention among 
the powers of the north. Such, he adds, 
was the advantage of its position, and 
such the fertility of its soil, that by the 
poisessioa of this territoiy we may judge^ 
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of Westphalia there had been no regularly adjusted com- 
binRtion of the southern governments, so neither before 
that of Oliva had the political relations of the northern 
governments assumed a determinate arrangement. 

The northern system has not been at any time so per- 
fect as that of the south, since it never exhibited a ba- 
lance of povrer, but was merely a combination of one 
principal nation and of some others ministering to its 
greatness. It was in truth but an appendage to the grand 
system of the southern nations,^ making preparation for 
the movements of a later period, in which all should be 
combined to form one comprehensive arrangement of 
policy. It may however be remarked, that there was, 
in the progressive formation of the northern system, a 
correspondence to the order observable in that of 
the south, for in each the ascendency was first held 
by a power different from that, which by its physical 
resources was best qualified to maintain a lasting pre- 
dominance. As Austria by the treaty of Westphalia 
held a temporary ascendency, which it then yielded to 
France, so did Sweden by the treaty of Oliva possess a 
predominance in the northern system, which it after- 
wards conceded to Russia. 

It is a curious circumstance, that the same point of 
time, which thus marks the commencement of the poli- 
tical depression of Poland, was also the epoch of that 
organised anarchy of its civil constitution, which at 
length destroyed its national existence, the liberum veto, 
that tribunilial right of every individual of its multitude 
of nobles, having been then introduced^®. And it is also 
a remarkable fact, that the unhappy sovereign of that 
country did even then foresee^®, and forewarn the assem- 
bled diet, that the dissensions of Poland would terminate 


•“ Hist, of Poland, p. 169, 


It 19 remarkable that the monaroh 
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in its political extinction, and even that it would be 
partitioned by Russia, Brandenburgh, and Austria. 
Poland appears to have discharged its functions, and 
to have prepared itself for retiring from the struggles 
of nations, like Italy and Spain among the southern go- 
vernments. 

Russia was in the same time beginning to emerge from 
the calamities, by which it had been overwhelmed dur- 
ing eight years. The temporary depression of Russia 
had allowed Poland to perform without interruption its 
part in the combinations, in which it was engaged with 
Germany and Sweden. The decline of Poland having 
been begun from the treaty of Oliva, aiM no reason any 
longer requiring that the aggrandisement of Russia 
should be impeded, that country began again to rise to 
greatness, though not with the rapidity, which has lat- 
terly drawn upon it the attention of Europe. ^ 

The period of time at present considered \vas in Russia 
occupied by parts of the reigns of two sovereigns, Michael 
and Alexis, the former liaving begun his reign five years 
before the commencement of tlie German war, and the 
latter having survived by sixteen the peace of Oliva. 
The election of Michael had put an end to the distrac- 
tions of his country, and in his pacific reign of thirty-two 
years the Russians found an opportunity of recovering 
from the dissensions, by which the nation had almost 
been exhausted^®. In the commencement of it he had 
been compelled to purchase peace of the Swedes by a 
cession of the territory adjacent to the Baltic, as if to 
give' occasion to the reaction, which animated the 
efforts of Peter. Of the tranquillity, which he had thus 


did not comprehend the Swedes in his Poland, and afrreed ujwn a partition of it 
prediction of a partition, though that with Biandeuburgh. — Abr6g6 d& I'Hist* 
people was then predominant m the north) des Traites, tome iii. p. 115. 

and some years before had overthrown ^ L'Eves^ue^tome iv. p. 21. , 
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obtained, he availed himself for erecting fortresses in- 
viting foreign officers into his service, and forming his 
army according to the model of the other nations of Eu- 
rope. Alexis is described as having lifted a corner of 
that veil of ignorance which his son Peter endeavoured 
to tear at once from the eyes of his subjects. In the 
midst of domestic troubles he gave to his subjects a 
code of laws which is still in part retained; for their 
instruction he caused many treatises on the arts and 
sciences to be translated into tl\e language of Russia ; 
and to animate their industry he established in various 
provinces of his empire manufactures of linen, of silk, 
and of iron, and* laboured to form a fleet on the Caspian 
Sea, and to open an intercourse with China. The agita- 
tions of his reign, which was not equally tranquil with 
that of Michael, were favourable to the prosperity of his 
country. The domestic troubles by which it was dis- 
turbed, served partly to evaporate the secret discontents 
of the people, as the first insurrection subsided almost 
spontaneously, partly to establish more firmly the autho- 
rity of the sovereign, as the second was suppressed by 
force ; and a war with Poland, for which a revolt of the 
Cossacks afforded a convenient occasion^®, terminated in 
the recovery of territory, which had been ceded to that 
country as the price of peace. The government of Alexis 
was at the same time systematically managed, so as to 
augment the power of the crown. To subdue the tur- 

Abr6g6de I’Hist. dcs Traites, tomo beyond the Dnieper, that those on the 
iii. pp. 22, 26, 31. nearer side of that iiver should be subject 

Ibid., p. 108. to Poland, and that those named Zapo< 

^ Ibid., p. 45. rogues, who lived near its mouth, should 

Ibid., pp. 103, 106. belong to both governments, and be ready 

“ Ibid., p. 36 — 66. to serve against the Turks, when required. 

The revolted Cossacks having in Smolensko, Nowgorod-Sewerskoi, Tscher- 
the year 1654 placed themselves under nigow, and Kiovia were at the sanie time 
the protection of Russia, it was agreed in recovered. — Tableau des Retol. de I’Eu* 
the year 1667 that Russia should retain rope, tome ii.pp. 261, 262. 
all the country^of those tribes, which lay 
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bulent spirit generally prevalent among his subjects 
he established the secret chancery, a sort of political 
inquisition, which kept every rank in awe ; and to dis- 
able the great nobles for acquiring a dangerous authority 
in the provinces®**, he obliged them to reside constantly 
in Moscow, and there attend upon his court. 

On this great empire Sweden was, after the next reign, 
to make a deep impression. For this function that go- 
vernment had been prepared partly by the restraint, in 
which it had been originally held by Denmark, partly 
by the contentions, in wliich it was afterwards involved 
with Poland and the German empire ; and it was com- 
mitted with Russia for a future struggle, first by the ac- 
quisition of the provinces of that country communicating 
with the Baltic, and afterwards by that of Livonia, which 
seems to have been interposed as the debatable territory 
of the northern states. That the impression might be 
more beneficial to Russia, Sweden had .re'ceived from 
Denmark, not only the first excitement of its military 
energies, but also some portion of refinement, derived to 
the neighbouring government from its communication 
with Germany. When the eft'orts of Sweden were to be 
directed against Russia, it seems to have been necessary 
that Denmark should be held in restraint. This was 
accordingly eft’ected by the German acquisitions of Swe- 
den, and especially by the connexion formed with Hol- 
stein, which, as that duchy was within the peninsula of 
.lutland, served to control all the operations of the adja- 
cent kingdom. The agency of Sweden nipon Russia 
having been exercised in the invasion of Charles XII., 
the disastrous issue of the enterprise, while it terminated 
the ascendency of Sweden, which had then no longer an 
object, deprived that country of Livonia and of a great 
part of its German possessions ; and at length the ex- 

^ L’Evesq^ue, tome iv.p. 100. Ibid., p. 110. • 
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change of Holstein for the counties of Oldenburgh and 
Delmenhorst, effected in the year 1750, withdrew from 
Denmark the control, to which it had been subjected. 
Brandenburgh in the interval liad grown into the king- 
dom of Prussia, to supply the place of Sweden in its re- 
lation to the southern system. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

Of ihe hidory of the Butch republic^ from the union of Utrecht in the 
year 1579, to the advancement of ihe sladtholdcr to ihe throne of 
England, in the year 16S9. 

Union of Utrecht in the year 1570. — Synod of Dort, 1C18. — Independence acknow- 
ledp;ed, 1648. — ^Tlie triple alliance, 1668. — Invasion of Lewis XIV., 1672. — The 
peace of Nimeguen, 1678. — The stadtholder kmg of England, 1689. 

The Dutch republic, perhaps more than any other state 
of Europe, deserves the consideration of those, who 
would analyse the combinations of modern history'. Al- 
most entirely destitute of natural resources, it has been 
formed by the circumstances of other countries, and has 
been sustained by means altogether artificial. So depen- 
dent has this state been on external means for. subsistence, 
that a Dutch statesman informed Sir William Temple^ 
that all the corn produced in the considerable province of 
Holland, would not feed the men employed in repairing 
the dykes. So exposed was it to hostile aggression, that 
its security consisted only in the desperate expedient of 
inundating those fields, which with so much labour had. 
been rescued and preserved from the sea. With no 
other native commodities than butter and cheese and 
earthenware, and without one commodious harbour for 
shipping, it established a system of commercial prospe- 
rity, such as the world had never witnesseij, and wrested 
from Spain and Portugal the dominion of the east. 

A very principal particular in the topography of the 
territory is represented by all the historians of the Ne- 
therlands, as formed in no distant period by a natural 
cause as if to prepare the scene of its commercial great- 


‘ Temple's Works, vol. L p. 46, Londou, 1731. 
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ness. The Zuyder-zee®, at the inmost recess of which 
Amsterdam, its principal city, is situated, they describe 
as having been created, perhaps so late as the year 1421, 
by an irruption of the Northern Ocean, opening itself a 
passage into a small inland lake, which already existed. 
The maritime communication, which was thus happily 
supplied, superadded a facility of naval traffic to the 
inland communications already furnished by the Rhine 
and the Meuse, and qualified it to be the site of a govern- 
ment dependent on commerce for subsistence. 

As a natural cause prepared the territory, so two poli- 
tical combinations of distant states, the one in the north, 
the other in the .south of Europe, were instrumental to 
the commercial greatness of the Dutch republic. The 
union of Calmar, which combined under a single govern- 
ment the three kingdoms commanding the entrance of 
the Baltic, exercised an important influence in reducing 
the ascendency, of the Hanseatic confederacy, just when 
the Dutch were beginning to aspire to commercial im- 
portance. The union of Portugal with Spain on the 
other hand, begun fifty-six years after that of the north- 
ern countries had been finally dissolved, exposed to the 
enterprising activity of the Dutch the eastern possessions 
of the former, which the latter was unable to protect. 

The actual formation of the republic was the result of 
the connexion of the Netherlands with the Spanish mo- 
narchy, as it acted upon the spirit of independence, which 
the reformation of religion had generated in them. That 
connexion bro'ught upon the inhabitants, who had been 
long accustomed to a mild government, the oppression 
of a gloomy and bigoted despot, while the zeal of a purer 
religion animated them to dare every extremity of suffer- 
ing in defence of their civil and religious rights. 

That a new government of this description should 

, ‘ Anderson, voU i. p. 247. 
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have been at that particular time sent forth, as a new 
organ of the incipient system of Europe, is one of the 
most interesting particulars in modern history. The 
federal history of Europe has been described as divisible 
into two periods, in the former of which Austria was the 
predominant and France the balancing government, in 
the latter France acquired the ascendency, and Britain 
was the counterpoise. In the transition from the former 
to the latter it is easy to conceive, that France may have 
gradually risen over Germany, to hold the ascendency in 
its place ; but it is not equally obvious to understand 
how the British government, which had been much 
estranged from the concerns of the continent, should suc- 
ceed to the secondary station, and maintain the balance 
of Europe. The peculiar function of the Dutch govern- 
ment appears to have been, to introduce the insular go- 
vernment of Great Britain into this connexion with the 
political interests of the continental states. This func- 
tion it discharged by entering into federal relations, 
which were indispensable to its own existence, and then 
involving Great Britain in those arrangements, by sending 
its stadtholdcr to be the leader of a revolution in these 
countries. The expedition of William of Normandy, 
more than six centuries before, had engaged England in 
a relation of rivalry with France ; and the enterprise of 
the Dutch William had at this time the operation of 
engaging the same government in an extended and com- 
plicated system of continental policy, so that its ancient 
rivalry of France might become the mearfs of supporting 
the equilibrium and the independence of Europe. 

While the continental arrangements of Germany and 
France were in progress towards their adjustment at the 
treaty of Westphalia, this new government was formed, 
to be instrumental to the subsequent change of the sys- 
tem ; and that treaty, by which those earlier arrange- 
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ments were completed, was also the epoch of the ac- 
knowledged independence of the new government, by 
the agency of which the transition to others more perfect 
was to be effected within the half of a century. The 
double process had its origin in the double connexion of 
the Spanish monarchy with Germany and with the Ne- 
therlands. Spain with all its resources being, in the 
time of the emperor Charles V., connected with the Ger- 
man empire, the Austrian dominions, and the Nether- 
lands, alarmed France into exertions, which began the 
earlier arrangements ; and the same monarchy, in the 
time of his son Philip II., being still connected with the 
Netherlands, provoked the defection of the Dutch pro- 
vinces, and gave being to the organ, by which these were 
converted into others more comprehensive. It may per- 
haps not inaptly be compared to the twofold organization 
by which the embryo is nourished in the womb of the 
mother, and at the same time another provision is made 
for its future support, when it should have entered upon 
a new and more perfect existence. 

The Dutch republic is commonly considered as having 
commenced its existence in the year 1579, when seven 
provinces, Guelderland, Holland, Zealand, Utrecht, Over- 
yssel, Friesland, and Groningen, without expressly re- 
nouncing their allegiance to the crown of Spain, assumed 
to themselves the exercise of the sovereign authority. 
The sixty-nine years, which intervened between that 
event and the peace of Westphalia, was the period of its 
progress to maturity, at the end of which it took its place 
among the acknowledged governments of Europe. 

The seven united provinces are computed to extend 
but one hundred and fifty British miles from the north 
of Groningen to the southern boundary, and but one 
hundred' from the North Sea to the circle of Westphalia®. 

* * Finkerton’s Mod. Geog., vol. i. p. 467. 
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Of these provinces Holland^, Zealand, Friesland, and 
Groningen, which were adjacent to the sea, formed the 
real strength of the republic, the others, with the con- 
quered towns in Brabant, Flanders, and the duchy of 
Cleves, being but frontier-districts, which served to pro- 
tect the former. Among the maritime provinces Holland 
was of principal importance, raising in the general assess- 
ments® much more than the half of the sum levied upon 
the whole confederacy. As the republic was in truth a 
confederacy of seven distinct communities, in which even 
the several cities, fifty-six in number, retained many 
rights of sovereignty, the preponderating importance of 
that considerable province was essential to the mainte- 
nance of the combination of the government. 

The union of the confederacy could not however have 
been originally formed without the operation of a long 
series of external hostilities, forcing into combination the 
several communities, which had little natural coherence. 
The union, concluded at Utrecht in the year 1579, M'as 
followed by a struggle with Spain, which continued thirty 
years, and the renewal of hostilities, after a truce of twelve 
years, rendered the republic a party in the great German 
war of thirty years, from which it disengaged itself only 
by a treaty concluded with Spain in the same year with 
the general peace of Westphalia. The interval of exter- 
nal peace was occupied by the ecclesiastical contention 
of the republic, Harmine, or Arminius, having in the year 
1604 proposed his doctrine in opposition to that of Calvin, 
and the synod of Dort having been convened in the year 
1618 for determining the controversy. 

Nor would even this protracted agency of external 
violence have been sufficient for giving consistency to 

* Temple, vol. i. p. 43. clers out of every sum of 100,000. — Ibid., 

® Acew^mg lb a table, given by Sir p. 37. * 

W. Temple, Holland raised 58,300 guil- 
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the confederacy, if the government had not during five 
years been conducted by William prince of Orange, who 
possessed all the qualifications required in a situation of 
so much difficulty. Tutored in his youth by the emperor 
Charles V., this prince had been early formed to the 
practice of political address ; he was so moderate in his 
conduct that, in an age of religious violence, he acted 
with toleration towards Protestants, while he was a 
Roman Catholic, and towards Roman Catholics, when 
he had embraced the reformation ; and, incapable of 
being either elated or depressed by events, he main- 
tained in all embarrassing conjunctures an undisturbed 
serenity of soul, which enabled him to guide his country 
through the perils of her first efforts of independence. 
This great prince was in the year 1584 assassinated in 
consequence of a proscription, published against him by 
Philip II. The United Provinces were then however 
regularly engaged in a war with Spain, and the prince 
was succeeded in the public confidence by his son Mau- 
rice, whose military genius®, which was of the very first 
order, qualified him better for continuing the struggle, 
which amidst its earlier difficulties had been best sus- 
tained by the wisdom and the patience of the father. 

As the adoption of the reformation was essentially 
necessary for connecting the Dutch republic with the 
British government in a struggle, in which the mutual 
opposition of Roman Catholics and Protestants was the 
main principle of the contention, so had the division of 
the two primasy sects of the Protestants a principal influ- 
ence in developing the political parties of the state, and 
the synod of Dort was accordingly a great crisis of its 
domestic agitations. The persecutions of Charles V.’ 
had driven many of the reformed from Germany into the 

“ Watson’s fHist. of Philip IL, vol. ii.pp, 172, 273. 

’ Temple, voL i. pp. 56 — 58. 
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Netherlands, especially into Holland and Brabant, where 
the privileges of the cities were considerable, and the 
government of the emperor was less severe, as in the 
country of his birth. The impulse of religious reforma- 
tion having been received from Germany, it was in the 
year 1 566 resolved that the Lutheran profession should 
be publicly adopted, though with indulgence to those 
who entertained different opinions. Many causes how- 
ever co-operated to transfer the ascendency to the doc- 
trine of Calvin. The persecution in France drove great 
numbers of French Calvinists into the Netherlands; the 
great intercourse with England, the church of which was 
of an intermediate character, gave additional credit to 
their opinions ; the Calvinists of Germany lay nearest, 
and most ready to afford their assistance ; the profession 
of this form of the religion of Protestants was most ad- 
verse to the hated religion of Spain ; its ecclesiastical 
administration accorded best with the republican form of 
the government, and left to the state the temporal pos- 
sessions of the former church ; and Holland in particular, 
which had never admitted the clerical order among the 
states, was most inclined to a profession of faith, which 
gave to it no jurisdiction. By the union of Utrecht it 
was accordingly determined, that each province should 
regulate its own religious concerns ; and in the year 1 583, 
only four years afterwards, it was ordained by a general 
agreement, that the doctrine of Calvin should be adopted 
as the religion of the state. 

The Arminian party at length arose, and, as it became 
involved with the political struggle of the government, 
gave occasion to violent agitations. Arminius, professor 
of theology in the university of Leyden, proposed in the 
year 1604 a modification of the doctrine of predestination, 
which had in the fourth century been held by Ambrose®, 


° Tol. iL p. 93. 
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teaching that the decrees of God, by which he (J^tefRiiijati 
the future condition of every individual, w.ere nol; Rb 30 - 
lute and irrespective, but formed in reference to 
foreknowledge, by which the conduct of each individual 
was foreseen, yet not controlled. The republic began 
about five years afterwards to be agitated with this con- 
troversy, and during nine years was violently disturbed ; 
until at length, in the year 1618, the doctrine of Armi- 
nius was formally condemned by the synod of Dort. 

No distinct notion of the doctrine of predestination had 
been opposed to that of Calvin, before Arminius revived 
the exposition of Ambrose. The synod, by which this 
doctrine was condemned, was composed of sixty-four 
national deputies^, and of twenty-eight persons delegated 
by the churches of England of the Palatinate, of Hesse, 
Swisserland, Geneva, Nassau, East-Friesland, and Bre- 
men. The foreign deputies were not permitted to inter- 
pose by their vptes in the determination of the schism, 
which distracted the republic ; but they were invited to 
communicate their opinions, and to sanction the proceed- 
ings by their presence. 

The cause of the Arminians was in effect decided 
before it was examined, as that of the Protestants had 
been prejudged in the council of Trent. Two deputies 
only appeared on their part ; and, though these might, 
without the possibility of inconvenience, have been per- 
mitted to vote in the assembly, yet were they, before any 
decision had been made, ordered by the president to .re- 
nounce the character of members of the synod, and to 
associate themselves with thirteen other Arminian minis- 
ters, who had been cited to appear as persons aq^used^ 

® Abr^ge (le PHist, de la Hollantle par though with moderation, instructing them 
Kerroux. tome ii. pp. 500 , 501 , note. not to oppo&e the doctrine of uutvtigtal 
Lehle, 1778. redemption. — He\lerl*s Hist, of the Five 

The king of England, in his desiro Articles, p. 7C. Lond. lf)C0, 
to support the prince of Orange, caused “ Keiroux, tomeii.pp, 500, 501, note, 

his deputies to favour the Calvinists, 
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The persons thus subjected to trial by a synod, assembled 
to decide a question of theology, were all finally con- 
demned, and by the sentence of the synod were deprived 
of their ecclesiastical benefices, and banished from the 
territory of the republic. The result was however very 
different from that of the council of the church of Rome. 
By the determinations of the council of Trent the religion 
of Rome was not only reduced to a more systematic form, 
but was also thereby rendered more fixed and permanent 
in its character. Of the; synod it has been on the con- 
trary remarked, that the doctrine, which it condemned, 
began from that very time to prevail among Protestants, 
and in no distant period became predominant over that, 
which it had so solemnly maintained. The difference 
must be ascribed to the independent spirit of the religion 
of Protestants, which refers all doctrines to the Bible, as 
the sole authorised standard, and must therefore be sus- 
ceptible of some variation, according to the changes of 
opinion concerning the right interpretation of the sacred 
scriptures. 

The political dissension, with which this religious 
schism became connected, had manifested itself so early 
as in the year 1590^^ and was indeed the natural struggle 
of the opposite powers of the local magistracies and of 
that presiding authority, which the war of the revolution 
had vested in the family of Orange. The two parties 
contended on the question of continuing or concluding 
the war with Spain ; and in the year 1607 while prince 
Maurice was at the head of the party desirous of pro- 
secuting hostilities, Barnevelt, the pensionary of Hol- 
land^®, was the chief of the opposite party. The ministers 


Mosheim, vol. v. pp. 368, 369, 389. 
Kerroux, tome li. p. 525, 

Ibid., p. 429. 

” The pensionary, so named because 
he received a .salary or peneioo, was au 

VOL. III. 


assessor joined in each province to the 
deputies of the towns for direcftinj' the 
transaction of business. The pensionary 
of Holldud was named the grand pen- 
sionary. 

T 
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of religion, in their hostility to Spain, were generally 
attached to the prince, who reciprocally was desirous of 
securing the support of so powerful a body. The minis- 
ters being mostly Calvinists, their adversaries the Ar- 
minians acquired the favour and protection of the pro- 
vincial states, the adversaries of the prince. The struggle 
was brought to a crisis while the synod of Dort was 
assembled, Barnevelt, the celebrated Grotius, and two 
other leaders of the opposition-party, being arrested by 
the order of the states-general. Barnevelt was soon 
afterwards condemned and executed under some very 
vague imputations of treasonable misconduct^®. Grotius 
and one of the two others were sentenced to perpetual 
imprisonment with the confiscation of their properties. 
The fourth anticipated the proceedings of the tribunal by 
a voluntary death. Grotius and his companion in suffer- 
ing having been committed to the castle of Louvestein, 
whither many other prisoners of state were afterwards 
sent, the opposition-party received from their adversaries 
the name of the Louvestein faction. Thus were originally 
developed the parties, which Sir William Temple pre- 
dicted would be the cause of the ruin of the state, more 
than a century before the prediction was accomplished 
in the war of the French revolution. Escaping from 
confinement in the following year, Grotius sought refuge 
in France. 

The territory of the republic, though ill furnished with 
internal resources, was eminently favourable to commer- 
cial prosperity. It was convenient to a fishery, which at 
once fed the inhabitants, and supplied them with a valu- 
able object of traffic ; and, being central fietween the 


In one instance he acknowledged 
conduct^ for which he cannot be acquitted. 
He admitted that he had received from 
the court of France a present of 20,000 
fidlnnsj alleging onlyuat it ha^ been 


given in consideration of services already 
performed, and not with the design of 
influencing his subsequent actions I — ^Ker- 
roux, tome ii. pp. 432^ 433. ^ 

17 Temple’a Work^ voL I pt 28. 
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nortliem and the southern countries of Europe, and 
communicating by great rivers with the interior of the 
continent, it facilitated the operations of traders. In 
circumstances so commodious for commerce, the people 
were by the narrow and unproductive soil of the country 
compelled to seek in their industry the means of their 
support, and by its exposure to the inroads of the ocean 
were excited to an unremitting vigilance for the preser- 
vation even of their existence. 

But, however the circumstances of the Dutch republic 
may have fitted it for forming an extensive commerce, 
they were not favourable to the permanence of its pro- 
sperity. The want of domestic resources rendered it 
dependent on a fishery, in which it was exposed to com- 
petition, and on a carrying trade, which must decline in 
the same proportion, in which other maritime nations 
became attentive to commerce. It appears also^® that 
the colonies, which might have supplied "the deficiency 
of domestic resources, were not prosperous, the jealous 
restrictions, imposed by a mercantile administration, hav- 
ing rendered a residence in them ineligible for persons 
of property and character. The result was that the 
prosperity of the republic was confined within the limits 
of a single century, and served chiefly as a temporary 
agency to excite the activity of the British government. 

The Dutch republic had been assisted both by France 
and by Britain in its struggle for independence. Its 
connexion however with these allies was dissolved by the 
separate treaty, which it concluded with S>pain, instead 
of adhering to the enemies of the house of Austria, and 
waiting to be comprehended in the general peace, which 
terminated the great war of Germany. This dissolution 
pf its egfly connexions was notwithstanding accommo- 

IB DeWitt’sTimlxiteTeBt and Political Maxima of the Republic of Holland^ p. 123^ 

&c. Load. 1746. 
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dated to its actual situation, and but an anticipation of a 
obange of policy, which must soon have arisen from the 
altered relations of the state. Spain was at this time so 
enfeebled, and France soon became so formidable a neigh- 
bour, that the remaining dependencies'® of the former in 
the Netherlands were rather to be considered as con- 
stituting a barrier of protection against the power of the 
latter, than as an object of jealous apprehension. With 
the British government on the other hand a natural 
rivalry of commerce existed, wl^ich unavoidably tended 
to involve the two states in contention. The foreign 
policy of the republic was accordingly opposed to both 
France and England, the one its formidable neighbour 
on the land, the other its powerful rival on the sea ; and 
the mode, in which this double opposition of policy ope- 
rated to place the stadtholder of the republic on the 
British throne, is a subject of curious speculation. 

The same religious commotions, which gave indepen- 
dence to the Dutch provinces, also drove into England 
multitudes of the industrious inhabitants of the Nether- 
lands, who multiplied and enlarged its manufactures; 
and the fishery of Newfoundland, in which England was 
engaged®® even before the Dutch republic existed, fur- 
nished an object of extensive traffic with the countries of 
the Mediterranean. These causes co-operated with the 
natural advantages of a large and productive country,, to 
render England in the seventeenth century a powerful 
Gompetitor of the Dutch republic for the commerce of' the 
world. ' i ,, 

' , ' i ) ' f ‘ ‘ ? 

The Spanish Netherlands, which yet she and her successors were x^miir^d 
had been ceded by Philip II. to his to swear fidelity tb the w 
dau^^hter Isabella in the year 1598, re- and a right was retained of plapi^ Spa- 
tntned to the crown of Spain by the death nish garrison^ in scfttie priircij)a{ placfe, 
of that princess in the year 1635. They so that thes^ An 

had however not been wholly detached life of Isabella, a fief of Spain. — Watson's 
from that crown, for, though the sove- Hist. Philip HI., p. 9. 
reignty had been transferred to Isabella Anderson ad an. 1578. 

oit her mai nage with the archduke Albert^ 
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The spirit of commercial rivalry manifested itself early 
in the- seventeenth century, the divided state of the trade 
of the East-Indies bringing the two maritime powers into 
collision, on which occasion, in the year 1609®^ Grotius 
maintained the pretensions of his countrymen in a trea- 
tise concerning the right of the commerce of India. The 
fisheries of herrings on the coasts of Great-Britain and 
Ireland, furnishing another subject of contention, occa- 
sioned a controversy between the same distinguished 
writer and the English SJelden, concerning the dominion 
of the adjacent seas. These however were only the dark 
and threatening indications of a yet distant tempest. 
James I., though sufficiently disposed to resist the en- 
croachments of the Dutch, found himself necessitated by 
a war with Spain to submit to an atrocious massacre of 
his subjects in the island of ji\mboyna ; and the troubles, 
which agitated the reign of Charles I., disabled that 
monarch for vindicating by arms the dominion of the 
seas, which bordered his own shores. The storm at 
length burst upon the Dutch republic from the energetic 
administration of the English commonwealth. 

Disappointed in the project of effecting an incorporat- 
ing union of the two governments, which would have en- 
gaged the United Provinces in the contest with the family 
of theStuarts, the parliament of England passed the famous 
act of navigation, which struck a fatal blow at the carry- 
ing trade of the Dutch. A furious war soon afterwards 
bflohe out -between the two countries, and the Dutch 
were at length reduced to the necessity of acquiescing in 
the restriction imposed by the act. The operation of 
tliiS^ ^lumilaatioa on their government was important and 
depi^lve.,, The succession of the princes of Orange in 
the governi^ient h^ been interrupted in the year 1650, 

Bayle's Dict.>art« €irotim> 
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when William II. died, leaving neither issue nor brother. 
His princess indeed was soon afterwards delivered of a 
son, the same who subsequently became king of these 
countries ; but the party adverse to the power of a stadt- 
holder prevailed in this crisis, and the republic remained 
without a chief. The war with Cromwell, which com- 
menced about two years afterwards, and was disastrous 
and disgraceful to the Dutch®^, procured, more than any 
other cause, numerous partisans to the family of Orange, 
the people becoming every day more sensible of the 
necessity of their guidance ; and, though Cromwell, per- 
ceiving this effect of his hostilities, was induced to con- 
clude a peace, in which he endeavoured to stipulate for 
the exclusion of the young prince from the dignity long 
possessed by his family, it was yet the remote cause of 
his elevation, which was at length effected in the year 
1672, when the office had been suspended during twenty- 
two years®®. * 

The impression made by the war of Cromwell was 
strengthened by another, which in the year 1664 was 
commenced against the republic by Charles II. The 
jealousy of commerce had rendered the people of Eng- 
land desirous of the contest, and the king may have 
hoped that, by subduing the adverse party, which at that 
time ruled the republic, he might reinstate his nephew®*, 
the young prince of Orange, in the dignity of his family, 
and bring the republic into a dependence on the British 
government. Though the adverse party was not then 
deprived of power, the calamities of the struggle must 
have rendered the Dutch more sensible of the importance 
of having a chief, to direct the efforts of the republic 
against her enemies. 

** Kerroluc, tome ii. p. 664. Mary, daughter of Charles I,, and sister 

« Ibid., tome iii. pp. 872, 873. of Charles II. and James 

** The mother of the young t»rino6 was 
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While the operations of the British government tended 
only to effect the re-establishment of the family of Orange, 
those of France not only tended to the same end, but also 
served to involve that family in the combinations, which 
gave occasion to the revolution of the British government, 
and thereby engaged these countries in the same relations 
with the continental states. 

Philip IV. of Spain having died in the year 1665, 
Lewis XIV. claimed a large portion of the Spanish Ne- 
therlands in the right of^his queen®’, the daughter of that 
prince, disregarding a renunciation contained in her mar- 
riage-settlement, and confirmed by the treaty of the Py- 
renees. The French king in the year 1667 asserted his 
claim by arms with distinguished success, and the Dutch, 
alarmed at his progress, concluded in the following year 
a triple alliance with England and Sweden for the pro- 
tection of those provinces®®. The alliance drew upon 
the Dutch republic the vengeance of Lewis, who began 
his operations with detaching England and Sweden from 
the confederacy, and then invaded the territory of the 
republic with a force, which none of the cities ventured 
to withstand. The Dutch in their consternation offered 
conditions of peace, which might have satisfied the am- 
bition of the king, for they proposed to relinquish to him 
all the territory belonging in common to the ^ United 

** The pretension embraced the duchy by a secret article Great Britain and the 
of Brahant, the lordship of Malines, Ant- Dutch republic were bound to assist Spain 
werp, the hijrh Guelderlaiid, Namur, agaimst France, if the latter should refuse 
Limlmr^h with its dependencies beyond to accept ])eace on such conditions. — Ibid., 
the Meiise^ Hainault, Artois, Carabrais, pp. 189, 190. This « a remarkable illus- 
the county of Burji^undy, the duchy of tration of the influence of the balancing 
Luxemburgh, and a principal part of the system. 

county of Flanders. — Abr6g6 de I’Hist. This comprehended parts of Flan- 

des Trait^s, tome i. p. 187, ders, Brabant, high Guelderland, Lim- 

“ In this treaty occurred the first in- burgh, and the bishopric of Liege. These 
stance of a mediation, obtruded by the districts having been acquired after the 
negotiating powers on two contending union of the seven provinces, their in- 
parties. The three governments engaged habitants were considered merefjr as sub- 
to dispose France to an armistice, and jects, and were not admitted to any public 
to persuade, or compel Spain, to accept offices. — R^vol. des Prov. Unies, tome i. 
one of two plans of accommodation; and p, 207. Nimegue, 1788, • 
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Provinces, and to pay a large sum of money for defraying 
the expenses of the war. Fortunately however for thfe 
general interests of Europe, as well as for the particular 
infdependence of the United Provinces, he was induced to 
reject a proposal®®, which would have rendered it easy 
for him to control all the measures of the republic. 

Driven to the resolution of despair, the republicans 
were at length successful in repelling a force, by which 
they had been invaded from the sea. A new confederacy 
was then formed against France by the emperor, the king 
of Spain, various princes of Germany, and the king of 
Denmark. The result was the peace concluded at Ni- 
meguen in the year 1678, by which France restored to 
the republic the only part of the territory of the latter 
which it still possessed. Of the extreme danger, from 
which the advancement and the policy of the young 
prince of Orange delivered his country, we may best 
form a conception from the strong language of the histo- 
rian, who says that®*, if the republic was not then annihi- 
lated, the cause was, that such events depend not on 
the will of the powerful of the earth, and that there is 
above them a power, which sports with their projects, 
and at its own pleasure sets bounds to their vengeance, 
as to their ambition. 

Though this struggle terminated in restoring the ter- 
ritory of the republic, it had exercised an important in- 
fluence on the government, by giving immediate occar 
sion to the re-establishment of the family of Orange, 
with even augmented dignity. The party adverse to that 

Tb^ ^je(;jfletary of state advised that him their liberty. — 4br6g6 de I’Hist. des 
this proposal should be accepted, but M, Trait^s, tome i. pp.201, 302. 
de I^ouTois, th$ minister of war, annexed But, thoujrh the I)u.tch of 

to it conditions, which the republic could France were thus restored, that country 
not birt iHjject. Among other things it derived considerable advanta^i 
was required, that an ambassador should treaty, Spain having ceded all Franche 
be sent annually to the king, to present Comte, together with many cities of the 
a medal bearing an inscription, which Siianish Netherlands. — Ibid., p. 211. 
shouid purport, that the Dutch held from ^ Kerroux, tome iii.p. 720 , note* 
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family had prevailed from the year 1650, and in the year 
1667 had been possessed of influence sufficient to pro- 
cure the enactment of the perpetual edict, by which it 
■was for ever excluded from the government. The public 
distress however, which had been aggravated by the 
neglect of the military defences of the country, when 
there was no longer a military chief, caused such a 
change of the public opinion in favour of the deposed 
family, that in the year 1672 the young prince of 
Orange was invested with the dignities which it had 
formerly enjoyed. Two years afterwards considerable 
advantages were conferred upon the prince, as if to com- 
pensate for the long continued degradation of his family ; 
the states of Holland determined that his dignities should 
be hereditary to his male descendants, and grants of 
money were furnished for assisting to maintain his rank. 

The triple alliance, caused by the pretension of Lewis 
XIV. to the Spanish Netherlands, was tjie primary ar- 
rangement of those combinations, by which the equili- 
brium of the political system was established in the later 
period of the federative policy of Europe, as by that 
measure Great Britain became connected with the Dutch 
republic in resisting the aml)ition of France. The prince 
of Orange having been four years afterwards placed at 
the head of the republic, that marriage with his cousin, 
the daughter of James II., on account of which he was 
afterwards placed upon the throne of these countries, 
■was concluded after another interval of four years, and 
in the year preceding the peace of Nimeguen. His party 
was desirous that he should have an heir, to profit of the 
new arrangement by which his dignities had been ren- 
dered hereditary. This wish was frustrated, for the 
marriage produced no offspring ; but the union, however 


** Keprpux, tome 872, 873. 
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destitute of natural, was fruitful of political consequences, 
as it became the connecting bond of the new system of 
federative policy. 

As the ambition of the emperor of Germany had been 
the exciting principle in the earlier, so was the ambition 
of the French monarch the exciting principle in the later 
arrangements of Europe. Scarcely had the peace of 
Nimeguen’*^ re-established tranquillity, when Lewis XIV. 
by new encroachments gave occasion to new troubles. 
Having established chambers in the parliaments of Metz 
and Besan^on, and in the council of Alsace, for examin- 
ing' the nature and extent of the cessions, made to France 
by the several treaties of Westphalia, of the Pyrenees, 
and of Nimeguen, he procured by the determinations of 
these chambers, which were named the chambers of re- 
unions, so many cities and lordships, that in a time of 
profound peace he made acquisitions more considerable, 
than he could have hoped from the most successful war. 
The result of these proceedings was a general league 
formed against France by the continental states, begun 
by Sweden and the Dutch republic in the year 1681. 
This combination however was too weak to act, except 
by negotiating, for Spain was exhausted, the states of the 
empire were disunited, and the emperor was embarrassed 
by a revolt of the Hungarians, and by an invasion of the 
Turks, who even besieged him in his capital. The am- 
bition of the king soon gave a new impulse®^, by invading 
the empire in the year 1688. Various reasons were 
assigned for this unprovoked aggression, but a secret 
motive®* was the hope of diverting the prince of Orange 

Abr6g6 de THist. des Trades, tome ing named the Trianon. The minirfter, 
i, p. 221, &c, \vho had the superintendence of the build- 

Ibid., p. 227, &c. ings, was offended at the remarks of his 

The duke de St. Simon has assigned, master, and is said to hate on that ao 
as the true«origmof this great war, a dis- count determined to occupy his thoughts 
pute between the king and his minister with a war, which he accordingly exated 
Louv^is about a window in a small build- a few months afterwards.— i^emoires, 
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from the expedition to England, which he was then pre- 
paring. That prince had however the sagacity to per- 
ceive, that his own existence and that of his country 
required, that the power of the British government 
should be brought into the combinations of his policy ; 
and the measure of the French government, by which it 
was hoped that he might be hindered from prosecuting 
his enterprise, served but to urge him to make the at- 
tempt, to give him a pretence for the armament, by 
which it was achieved, and to send in a difierent direc- 
tion the hostile force, by which it might have been frus- 
trated. 

Sir William Temple^® has spoken of the Dutch as a 
people actuated by good sense, rather than by genius, 
and has declared that he had never seen any young man 
among them, who was heartily in love, nor anv young 
woman, who seemed to care, whether she was the object 
of such an attachment. SchlegeP® has however spoken 
with much commendation of the poetry of Holland in the 
time of Grotius, and has described it as abounding in 
vernacular tragedies composed after the ancient model, 
a considerable time before the great tragic writers of 
France were fostered in the court of Lewis XIV. Hol- 
land, he says, was at that time the most learned and 
enlightened of all protestant states. The excitement of 
struggles both political and religious, acting upon a 
people so furnished with learning, might naturally be 
expected to draw forth the energies of genius, however 
they might be generally suppressed beneath the sober 
manners belonging to commercial industry. 

In the fine arts®^ the republic, in common with Flan- 

tome i. p. 22. Marseilles, 1788. The Lect. on the Hist, of Litt., vol. li, p. 

story brings to mind a story of a similar 257. Edinb. 1818. 
measure, suj^gested by Alcibiades to Pe- The Flemish, Dutch, and German 

rides, for diverting the attention of the Schools of Painting, by the* Rev. J, T. 
Athenian^!. James, p. 151‘~'20l. Lond. 1822. 

“ Temple^r W orks, voL I i>p. 50, 64. • 
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dera, 'had the credit of possessing a school of ' paintings 
which, 'though not equal to that of Italy, has yet received 
the, praise of genius, and in portrait-painting has taken 
the foremost rank. The great artists of this school were 
Rilbens, Vandyke, and Rembrandt. The first of these 
was born at Cologne, but resided at Antwerp, where he 
died in the year 1640. Vandyke, the scholar of Rubens, 
was born at Antwerp in the year 1599, and died in Lon- 
don in the year following that of the death of his master. 
Rembrandt was born near Leyden in the year 1606, and 
fixed his residence in Amsterdani, where he died in the 
year 1647. The defect of this school is the want of a 
poetical conception of character ; but in the same pro- 
portion, in which it was devoted to the faithful represen- 
tation of individual objects, was it qualified to excel in 
painting portraits, a part of the art which, however 
abused by vanity, must ever be esteemed as preserving 
a memorial of genius, as alleviating the sorrows of ab- 
sence, and as aft’ording a melancholy gratification to 
mourning affection. In this part of the art Vandyke was 
almost wholly employed ; Rubens was most distin- 
guished for his combinations of colours, and Rembrandt 
for his striking disposition of light and shade. 

The literary glory of the Dutch republic is due chiefly 
to two individuals, Erasmus and Grotius, the former of 
whom may be considered as the Lucian®* of modem 
times, the latter was the public legislator of nations, pro- 
dujoing the first code of those laws, by which in improved; 
society the intercourse of nations should be regulated,' 
It, ,li>elpnged indeed peculiarly to this people to produce* 
thf) fis;s,tiCode of international law, their own politicadi<pxH 
i^nce, being a result of the very combinations; whidh? 
were just then, in the German war of thirty years/ Igene- 

wfi* Lucian in his 

1^61171% severely rimculed £ne monksj as false pretenders to phuosopliy. 
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rating the first orderly system of international policy. 
The code seems as if it had been at that time prepared 
for the preservation of the system, 'which was arranged 
twenty- three years afterwards by the treaty of Westphalia. 

Before the time of Grotius®® the civil law of the Ro- 
mans was the only code, by which lawyers afiFected to 
determine the questions of international transactions. 
That system of law however, having been framed for the 
regulation of the Roman empire, was not properly appli- 
cable to the case of independent communities. At length 
even this imperfect system was renounced by Hobbes, 
who, a short time before the treatise of Grotius appeared, 
had published one in which he maintained, that the na- 
tural condition of mankind is a state of war, and that 
every independent commonwealth has a right to do what 
it may choose to other commonwealths. It was then full 
time that some eminent man should arise, to be the legis- 
lator of independent communities. 

Grotius possessed all the qualities required for the 
performance of this great task ; and the civil contentions 
of his country, in which he was deeply engaged, appear 
to have both suggested to him the necessity of devising 
some code of general regulation, and by imprisonment 
and exile to have provided him with leisure for the exe- 
cution of his plan. His great work, published in France 
in the year 1625, is accordingly the result of all the 
knowledge of general morals, which could be collected 
from the writings of the philosophers, the poets, and the 
orators of antiquity, together with the two grand codes 
of itheicivil and canon laws, and the dictates of divmfef 
inspiration. Success at no long interval crowned his’ 
efforts, fer after the lapse of about sixty years it wns nnii' 
versally- established as the European law of nations.' ' • '' 

the Foundation and Hist, of the Law of Nations in 
vol. n. ch. xviii. 
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In composing this treatise, that he might engage the 
attention of statesmen, Grotius had entered at once on 
the practical part of his subject, instead of beginning 
with those general considerations, on which it was 
founded. This defect was remedied by PulFendorf, who 
published a systematic treatise in the year 1672. This 
other treatise was however considered as exposed to a 
contrary objection, for, as Grotius was thought to have 
confined the law of nations too much to actual conven- 
tions, so Puffendorf was regarded as identifying it too 
closely with the law of nature, affirming that it was in- 
deed only the same law, applied to states instead of 
individuals. A third treatise was accordingly in the 
year 1773 published by Vattel, who has shunned the 
opposite errors of his predecessors. The works of Gro- 
tius and Puffendorf notwithstanding still retain their 
importance, for the light and elegant treatise of Vattel 
requires to be aided by the more ponderous information, 
contained in the volumes of those early writers. 

Physical science is indebted to the Dutch republic 
only for the casual invention of the telescope, which 
occurred at Middleburgh soon after the commencement 
of the seventeenth century. When Galileo heard of the 
invention, he constructed the instrument with which he 
made his valuable observations. 
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CHAPTER X. 

Of the hUtory of Evgland, from the accession of Henry VIIL in the 
year 1509 to that of Mary in the year 1553. 

Henry VIII. king, in the year 1509. — The supremacy of the pope rejected, 1534.— 
The reformation begun, and the lesser monasteries dissolved, 1536. — The dissolution 
of the monasteries completed, 1539. — Edward VI. king, 1547. — The liturgy pre- 
pared, 1548. — ^The liturgy revised, and the articles of religion prepared, 1552. 


The period of the histories of these countries now to be 
considered, beginning with the reign of Henry VIIL, 
and ending with the revolution of the year 1688, com- 
prehends the rise and establishment of the reformation 
of religion, together with its influence in preparing that 
equipoise of political parties, by which at the conclusion 
of this period the principles of constitutional freedom 
were finally established and secured. The processes of 
the reformation may be considered as extended through 
a series of four reigns, being completed in that of Eliza- 
beth ; but this series may be conveniently divided into 
two parts, the former of which, including the reigns of 
Henry and his son Edward, was exclusively employed in 
forming the system of the established church, and the 
latter, including those of Mary and Elizabeth, was, in 
regard to ecclesiastical affairs, concerned chiefly in dis- 
posing the causes, which gave existence to the important 
body of protestant dissenters. The present chapter will 
review the earlier part of the series. 

It is not easy to conceive two characters more strongly 
contrasted than those of Henry VIIL and his father. 
Henry VIL was cool, circumspect, and persevering ; his 
successor violent and impetuous, driven forward by his 
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afiections and passions, and changing his conduct as 
these variously impelled him ; the former was fond of 
money even to avarice ; the latter, splendid and prodigal, 
dissipated in a short time, not only the accumulations of 
his father’s economy, but also the rich spoils of the mo- 
nasteries*, by the dissolution of which he vainly proposed 
to preclude for ever the necessity of soliciting supplies 
from the people. In one respect only did they agree ; 
both were alike arbitrary in their principles of govern- 
ment, and the house of Tudor accordingly carried the 
authority of the crown to its greatest elevation. The 
overbearing violence however and ostentatious extrava- 
gance of Henry VIII. were not less accommodated to the 
safe guidance of the English government through the 
first struggles of the reformation, than the profound 
policy and systematic economy of his predecessor had 
been fitted to establish the royal power on the ruins of 
the feudal arisfpcracy, while that power, so established 
and transmitted to him, enabled him to dictate to his 
people in the most important of all their concerns. 

The peculiar circumstances of the English reforma- 
tion, which determined its character, were that the people 
had been prepared for such a change a considerable time 
before, and yet that the immediate impulse, with all the 
earlier dispositions, originated from the crown. If the 
people had not been previously prepared, the revolution 
of religion, if then effected, would have been a measure 
merely of arbitrary power. If that previous preparation 
had been sufficient to generate the revolution without 
the authoritative interference of the crown, the reforma- 


^ The clear yearly value of all the sup- 
pressed houses was then stated to be 
£131^07 6j. Ad,’, but was really ten 
times greater. The value of the mov- 
ables, which was very great, was not in- 
cluded.'— Burnet’s Hist, of the Reforma- 


tion, vol. 2 . p. 257. Loud., 1715. The 
yearly income of all, including chapels 
and free chantries, suppressed some time 
after the suppression of tlie monasteries, 
was estimated at £160,000.— Pari. Hist., 
voLw* P* 145. 
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tion of England would, as in Scotland, have been extteilie 
in principle, and democratical in its ecclesiastical de- 
rangements. Arising, as it actually did, immediately 
from the will of the sovereign, but among a people 
well prepared for its reception, it was temperate in its 
origin, and accepted with an enlightened and willing 
acquiescence. 

The seeds of the English reformation had been sown a 
century and a half before this period by Wicliffe, the 
leader of tlie English separatists from the church of 
Rome, and indeed also in some measure the author of the 
reformation of the continent of Europe, his writings hav- 
ing given occasion to the secession of John Huss, the 
reformer of Bohemia. The followers of Wicliffe how- 
ever had been much reduced in importance before the 
reign of Henry VIII. They had been so long and so 
cruelly persecuted®, dhat their number had been much 
diminished, the persecution having been eontinued even 
to the last year of the preceding reign. The civil dis- 
tractions too, by which England had been convulsed in 
the interval, must have contributed to divert the minds of 
the people from speculative subjects, and to indispose 
them to engage in new contentions. The disciples of 
Wicliffe also, perhaps influenced by the example of their 
master, appear not to have been generally desirous of 
the crown of martyrdom, so that they did not much 
solicit the attention of the public. The people were 
therefore just so far prepared for separating from the 
Roman see, that they might be led to it by* the authority 
of such a monarch as Henry VIII. ; but by no means so 
far, as to begin the revolution among themselves, and to 
force it upon the government. The greater part was 
Stitt attached to the doctrines of the church of Rome, - 
though long alienated from its clergy ; and in the rqjga 

® Henry’s Hist, of Great Britain, vol. xii. pp. 8, 9. 
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of Henry the two parties were played the one against the 
other, and a great revolution was effected without any 
mischievous derangement of the public order. 

Eighteen years of this reign had passed, before that 
question arose, which determined Henry to reject the 
supremacy of Rome. But in this interval preparation 
was very variously made for the change, which occupied 
the remainder, and the whole reign, comprehending 
thirty-eight years, will appear to have had a common 
tendency. The expensive magnificence of the king con- 
ciliated the affections of his subjects, and thus increased 
the popularity already attached to his common descent 
from the rival families of York and Lancaster : his blind 
devotedness to his favourite Wolsey, as it transferred to 
this minister all the power of the crown raised up an 
idol for the interested adulation of foreign sovereigns, 
which induced the Roman pontiff to alienate in his favour 
the prerogatives of the papal see, and thus to set an ex- 
ample of that vicegerency, which Cromwell exercised for 
Henry after the separation of the English church ; and, 
lastly, the schemes of Wolsey, for attaining to the papacy, 
the highest object of ecclesiastical ambition, gave to the 
foreign politics of Henry a determination, which in his 
celebrated suit for a divorce from his first queen excluded 
him from the indulgence of the papal court, and drove 
him into a separation from a see, the doctrines of which 
he continued to maintain. 

Wolsey had recommended himself to Henry VII. by 
his zeal and discretion, but the death of that sovereign 
had intercepted his reward. In his successor the aspir- 
ing ecclesiastic found a prince of more congenial cha- 
racter, and he was speedily advanced to the summit of 

® The Jking even granted to him the peror, he was saluted by a merry fellow 
disposal of all the bishoprics of England. in these words ; Salve rex regis tui, atqtie 
— Burnet, vol. i. p. 8. At,Bruges, whither regni sui. — Wordsworth’s Eccles. Biogr.^ 
he had gone as ambassador to the em- vol i. p. 351, note* Load., 1618. 
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the royal favour. Splendid in his expenses, and dissi- 
pated in his habits, he gained the affections of the youth- 
ful monarch ; learned himself and a friend to learning, 
he encouraged the studious propensities and the literary 
ambition of his master * ; and indefatigable in his appli- 
cation to business, he took upon himself all the anxiety, 
which would have interrupted the pleasures, or the 
studies of the king. The importance of such a minister 
was soon perceived by foreign courts. Honours equal to 
those, with which Hcnny himself was treated, were be- 
stowed upon his favourite ; and so entire was the attach- 
ment of his sovereign, that he was gratified even at the 
bribes, with which the contending princes of Europe 
endeavoured to win him to their interests. 

Such a man could not rest satisfied with being made 
an archbishop at the recommendation of his own sove- 
reign, and a cardinal by the influence of the king of 
France. He accordingly aspired to the highest station 
of ecclesiastical ambition, and consoled himself under his 
repeated disappointment by engrossing within his own 
country all the prerogatives of the papal supremacy. In 
the ninth year of this reign he was appointed legate of 
the Roman see in England, with powers® greater than 
had ever before been granted to such an officer; and he 
so stretched those powers®, that he might almost be con- 
sidered as an English pope. 


^ Hip £ather appears to have occupied 
him in literature, that he might remove 
him^om the knowledge of public busN 
ness. — Burnet, vol. i. p. 10. 

* Ills dignity of legate a latere was 
continued to lum by several bulls. In 
one of these he received the following ex- 
traordinary powers : of making fii'ty counts 
palatine, fifty knights, fifty chaplains, 
and fifty notaries; of legitimating bas- 
tards ; and of conferring the degree of 
doctor ill each of the faculties of divinity, 
laW) oBid medicine. These were granted 
to ik hhn lu the ihtecests of the omperor, 


and probably at the desire of that prince. 
— Ileiirj, vol. XU. p. 144. In the jear 
1522 the pojie, beiffg detained hytheem- 
eror in contiiieinent, coiistituteii AVolsey 
is vicar-general, thus devolving upon 
him the whole power of the papacy.— 
Ibid., p. 27. 

® ‘ Among other encroachments he 
established a court in his own house, 
called York-house, for all testamentary 
matters, which almost annihilated both 
the business and emoluments of the pre- 
rogative court of the archbishop of Can- 
terbury. Agam&t this inaovatioa* the 

U 2 
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' The existence of this example of ecclesiastical supre- 
macy within the realm, during so many years, may fairly 
be regarded as furnishing Henry, attached as he was to 
the church of Rome, with a precedent of the power, 
which he afterwards arrogated to himself, while it may 
have deterred him from adopting the middle measure of 
establishing a patriarchate for England, as appears to 
have been contemplated for France’. In one remarkable 
instance the extraordinary power of Wolsey was exerted 
in a manner, which directly led to the general suppres- 
sion of the monasteries, a measure indispensable to the 
success of the reformation. Desirous at once of encou- 
raging letters, and of illustrating his name by the 
erection of new establishments of learning, the cardinal 
procured from the pontiff authority to suppress certain 
of these societies, for the purpose of founding two mag- 
nificent colleges, one at Oxford, the other at Ipswich his 
native town, tke Roman see being, as Hume remarks, 
the more easily disposed to grant this permission, as it 
had been perceived that, for resisting the attacks of 
the reformers, scholars were then more necessary than 
monks. 

In the nineteenth year of this reign arose the celebrated 
question, which drove the reluctant Henry into a sepa- 
ration from the see of Rome*. His marriage with the 
widow of his brother had been sanctioned by one of those 
dispensations, which had constituted a powerful engine 
of the papal supremacy. The controversy therefore 
about his divorce involved the important consideration 

archbishop remonstrated agidn and apjain, 7 Turner’s Mod. Hist, of Kngland, vol. 
in very strong, but decent and resi>ectful ii. p. 322, note 44. Lor^l , 1827. ^ . 
terms. But to these remonstrances the ^ Henry had in the year 1522 pub- 
haughty vicar-general paid no reganl, till lished his book entitled Astertio 
he received a message from the king, of Sacrainentorum adversus Liitherum ; nai- 
whom aUne he stcSd in awe.’— Henry, ther did he ever at* any 'titne, protest, 
yol. xii. p. 27. against the doctrine of the church of 

Some. 
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of the .claim of the papacy to a right of dispensing with 
a law acknowledged to be of divine authority. In this 
instance, as in that of the indulgences, which had pro- 
voked the resistance of Luther, the machine had been 
stretched too far, and recoiled against the system, which 
it had been employed to support. That a pontiff should 
have been induced to grant such a dispensation, affords, 
as Burnet® has remarked, an example of the blindness of 
human policy, and of the overruling providence of God. 
It had probably been supposed, that the succeeding 
princes of England would have been thereby bound to 
adhere to the papal authority ; the actual result w'as that 
the supremacy and religion of Rome were renounced by 
that government. 

The frugal and politic father of Henry, unwilling to 
restore the dowry of the Spanish princess, and anxious 
to secure the alliance formed with her country, had 
caused her, after the death of his elder ,son Arthur, to 
be affianced to the younger. He appears however to 
have entertained no serious intention of completing a 
marriage so irregular, having ordered the young prince 
to protest against it, so soon as he should arrive at full 
age, and having on his death-bed solemnly charged him 
to decline the performance of the engagement. The 
passion of the young prince frustrated this policy, and 
the marriage was completed notwithstanding the injunc- 
of his father. These injunctions had afterwards 
important operation in rendering Henry scru- 
, the transaction, when his passion had sub- 
sided, especially when his disappointment in regard to 
male offspring seemed to be a curse entailed upon the 
alliance. The attractions of Anne Boleyn, who had 
recently appeared at court, added new force to his scru- 
ple, by presenting a more desirable object : but -it has 

^ Hist; Tol. i. p. 35. * 
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lately been proved^®, that the scruple had been previously 
entertained by Henry, and that it had been suggested to 
him. by the French ambassador, whether fai conjunction 
with Wolsey or not is uncertain, a divorce being at the 
same time projected by the latter, in favour successively 
of two different plans of connecting the king by marriage 
with the royal family of France. 

Luther’s opposition to the church of Rome had arisen 
from a question connected with the essential doctrine of 
our religion, and therefore led tq a doctrinal reformation. 
The reformation might afterwards be begun in England 
on a mere claim of power, as a doctrinal reformation was 
sure to succeed. The neutrality of the question, which 
gave occasion to the English reformation, was at the 
same time productive of two considerable advantages. 
As it immediately but transferred to the sovereign the 
authority, which had been exercised by the pontiff, it left 
to the throne the regulation of the subsequent changes, 
and thus insured their moderation ; and, as the separa- 
tion from Rome was effected independently of all tenets 
of religion, it left to the reformers of the English church 
an entire freedom in making a choice among the separa- 
tists of the continent. 

To this great revolution the foreign engagements of 
England appear to have been rendered instrumental by 
the frustrated ambition of Wolsey. Disappointed of the 
papal throne in the year 1522 by the election of Adrian 
VI., the tutor of the emperor, and again in the following 
year by that of Clement VIL, the cardinal de Medici, 

Turner, vol i. pp. 10, 57. This was seems to have been opposed in the French 
in the year 1527. The first match con- court, because, as one of the daughters of 
templated by W olsey for the king was Anne of Brittany, she was the heiress of 
with the duchess of Alenqon, sister of one half of that province. In forming 
Francis ; the second was with Rentie the these plans Wolsey appears to have been 
sister of his queen. — Ibid., p. 134 — ICO. influenced by resentment against Catbe- 
The former appears to have declined the rine, who had reproved him for his ini- 
proposal through respect for the feelings moral conduct, and by hatred of the 
of G-itherine ; the maniage of the latter emperor her nephew. 
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Wolsey, who had before paid his court to the emperor, 
attached himself to his great rival Francis, involving the 
pontiff in the struggle, and thus drew upon his sovereign 
and the pontiff the determined hostility of the former. 
The papacy, in the progress of the struggle, was com- 
pletely subjugated to the emperor, especially when the 
constable de Bourbon, who after his defection from Francis 
commanded the imperial army in Italy, had been by the 
necessities and the rapacity of his troops driven to the 
violence of plundering Rome and imprisoning the pontiff. 
In these circumstances the pontiff was not free to accede 
to a measure, which would have gratified the king of 
England by offending the emperor. 

With this very pontiff indeed the interest of the French 
court did at length prevail, and it seemed accordingly in 
the year 1533 that an accommodation might be effected 
with England ; but in this important crisis*^ the delay of 
an English courier induced the papal court, though the 
most cautious in Europe, to pronounce against Henry a 
precipitate sentence, which decided his conduct. In 
renouncing the supremacy of the see of Rome, which 
was done by an act of parliament passed in the following 
year, he burst the bond, which had retained his kingdom 
in subjection. The appeal, which he was forced to make 
to the scriptures for the justification of his conduct, was 
a challenge to a general freedom of religious enquiry ; 
and all his efforts to prove his unaltered orthodoxy, sup- 
ported as they were by his extraordinary authority, but 
served to moderate the first movements ©f a great revo- 

“ Burnet, vol. i. p. 131 . were licensed to preach, bein^ often ac- 

An important result of this motlera- cused by warm men on both sides, found 
ting influence has indeed prey ailed through it prudent to consider well what they 
all the subsequent history of the church should preach to their congregations, and 
in the practice of reading in the pulpit to be able to prove what had been so de- 
written sermons, which is peculiar to the livered ; ' in which, ^ adds the historiiuii 
church of England, or imitated from it in ‘ if there was not that heat and fire, which 
some congregations of protestant dissen- the friars had showed in their declama- 
ters. Those who in the time of !(ienry tions, so that the passions of the hearers 
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liltion of reUgion and policy, and to preserve, the tran* 
quillity of the state. 

^ ^uoh was the ascendency, which Henry maintained 
pyei: his subjects, that he obtained from his clergy an 
achE^owledgment of his ecclesiastical supremacy, before 
it was established by the parliament. The whole body 
was threatened with the penalties of the proceeding de- 
nominated a prwmmiire, for having submitted to the 
Icgatine authority exercised by Wolsey, and it was inti- 
mated that no application for pardon would be favour- 
ably received, if the supremacy of the king were not 
acknowledged in the petition. In their apprehension of 
the severity of Henry they complied with the suggestion. 
The king was thus addressed as the head of the church 
by a body of clergy generally attached to tlie religion of 
Rome ; and it remained for himself to determine, when 
it might be expedient to demand from the parliament a 
formal renunciation of the papal jurisdiction. 

As Wolsey desirous of choosing a queen for his 
master, had not favoured the divorce, when AnneBoleyn 
was the object, his disgrace and death were natural con- 
sequences of the disappointment of the king. The king 
was then at liberty to choose ministers more favourable 
to reformation. During the remainder of his reign 
accordingly his confidence was enjoyed by Cranmer, 
whom he soon advanced to the primacy of England ; 
and during the greater part of it by Thomas Cromwell, 
to whom, with the title of vicegerent, he delegated the 

were not bo much wroi^ght on by it, yet it appointment, he scrupled to swear ; hut 
has produced the greatest treasure of was at length persuaded to do so, having 
wtjighty, grave, and solid sermons, that previously, according to the suggestion 
evler the <inrch of God had.* — Burnet, of certain canonists and casuists, made a 
\6k h p. 308. formal protestation, that he did not intend, 

Henry, voh xii. p. 41. by swfearing that oath, to restrain himself 

Turner, vol. ii. pp. 254, 273. from doing what he thought to be his 

Foreseeing the difficulties and dan- duty to God, to his king, and to his coun- 
getft of>the situation, he had earnestly de- try. — Buniet, vol. i. pp. 123, 124. The ex- 
clined it, when offered hr the king. The pedient is liable to much objection, but it 
oa^ premising canonical obedience to the was at least not the trick oi a cta^y am* 
pope, which was customary on- such an bition. 
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supremacy, which he had wrested from the pope. Cran- 
mer, who appears to have been of a conscientious afid 
disinterested^®, but a timid and yielding character, was 
of all men the most fitted to influence the counsels of 
this boisterous and opinionative prince. His learning 
and virtue conciliated the respect of his sovereign, while 
his yielding disposition shunned every occasion of offence; 
and the imminent danger, to which notwithstanding all 
his prudence he was exposed towards the end of this 
reign, affords a proof tliat more could not have been done, 
to draw Henry from his adherence to the doctrines of 


Rome. Cromwell, though 


In reply to tlie accusations iir^ed 
against tins prelate by Mr. C. Butler, in 
Ins Historical Memoirs ol’ the Kiiglish 
Catholics, vol. 1 . pp. 139 — 141. Load., 
1819, it may be remarked, 1, that it is 
not true that Cranmer m any considerabh* 
degree adojitod the principles oi* Luther 
at all during tlie reign of Henry. It has 
on the central y been shown by Strype, 
that he held the doctrine of traiisuhstan- 
tidtiou with the churcli of Home to the 
very last year of that reign, in which 
} ear he was induced by liidley to relin- 
quish it — Mem of Craiimer, ch. xvin 
Kidley had been converted by reading the 
treatise of Bertraiiin, written in the mid- 
dle of the ninth century, not hy the Lu- 
therans. — Wordsworth, vol. in. p. 302. 
Nor is it true, 2. that Craiimer employed 
the subterfuge of privately jirotesting 
against his oath of canonical obedience, 
lie had ojienly objected to the appoint- 
ment on that very account, and the king 
had caused his scruple to be refeired to 
canonists and casuists, accoidmg to whose 
direction he acted, making Ins protesta- 
tion, not m a private looni, but m St. 
Stephen’s chapel at Westminstei, before 
some doctors of the canon-law, repeating 
it when he took the oath, and causing it 
to be enrolled — Burnet, vol. i. p. 124. 
Words^vorth, vol. lih p. 55 9. Though, 3. 
lie liad, m opjwsition to the express man- 
date of the king, arguedthree days against 
the bill of the six articles, he did not, as 
is alleged, continue to, cohabit with his 
wife, but sent her away to Germany. — 
Strype’s Memoirs of Cranmer, p. 73. 


he had not enjoyed, like 


Lond , 1894. Burnet, vol. i. p. 313. 
Tliere is, 4. no authority from Burnet, as 
IS alleged, for saying, that he extorted 
from Anne Boleya a confession of a con- 
tract, which he knew not to have existed, 
5. On the subject of persecution he was 
deeply guilty, especially in urging Kd- 
ward to sentence J oan Bochcr to the stake : 
hut it IS not truly stated, that he persecuted 
alike Catholics and Anabaptists, for in no 
instance does it apjiear that he persecuted 
the former ; nor is it noticed, that he was 
active in prevailing with Henry to sus- 
jieiid the seventies of tlie statute of the 
SIX articles. 6. In regard to the divorce 
of Anne of Cleves it is impossible to ex- 
culpate liim ; hut on the other hand the 
Romish party cannot gain advantage 
from the concession, for the measure was, 
as Burnet has stated, furiously driven on 
hy them, and the consent of Cranmerwas 
extorted by a well-founded apprehension 
lor his own safety. — Ibid , p. 1^68. And, 
7. in respect to the concluding charge of 
ingratitude and high treason, in endea- 
voiiriiig to place lady Jane Grey on tlie 
throne after the deatji of Edward, it is not 
true that he strove to effect this change of 
the succession appointed hy Henry ; but 
on the contrary he anxiously avoided all 
j)articipation m the measure, and at length 
yielded only to the personal solicitation of 
his sovereign, who was solicitous to se- 
cure religion from the known bigotry of 
Mary. May we not then retort the wordi 
of Mr. Butler ; * we are astonisheil at tbo 
eflect of party-spirit, and the mtrepidify 
of the writer ' ? ; v 
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Cranmer, the advantages of a liberal education, yet, hav' 
ing been trained under Wolsey to habits of business, 
served Henry in the management of his new supremacy, 
in which he exercised as much indulgence to the reform- 
ers^’, as was practicable under such a master. 

The fall of Cromwell, which happened about seven 
years before the death of Henry, put a period to the 
office of vicegerency. No one desired to be placed in a 
situation so obnoxious and dangerous ; and the Romish 
party, which was then in credit, was unwilling to con- 
tinue an office, which was an obstacle to a reconciliation 
with the see of Rome. Thenceforward Cranmer remained 
alone to manage the headstrong spirit of Henry, shielded 
from danger by the esteem, which his learning and vir- 
tue had excited in the breast of his sovereign. Here we 
perceive the influence of the divided ministration of 
Cromwell and Cranmer. If Cranmer had united with 
the see of Canterbury the vicegerency exercised by 
Cromwell, this office would probably have continued to 
form a part of the English hierarchy, and thus have 
established a domestic papacy. The distinctness of the 
two offices prevented the mischief. The ruin of the 
vicegerent deterred all from aspiring to the situation, 
from which he had fallen, and for ever extinguished an 
office, which must have proved embarrassing and pre- 
judicial. 

In his long reign of almost thirty-eight years Henry 
had six wives of whom two perished by the hand of 
the executioner, two were divorced, and one died shortly 

Before he entered into the service of was married in the last-mentioned year* 
Wolsey^ he had been favourably disi>osed and died m that which succeeded ; Anne 
towarda the reformation by stud\injr Eras- of Cleves was married in the year 153!), 
nrils'e trausiation of the New Testament. and was divorced in the yeaor 1540 ; Ca- 
— Wordsworth, vol. ii. p. 284. therine Howard was married in the year 

^ Catherine wasr married in the year 16 10, and was beheaded ia the year 1542; 
1509, and divorced in the year 1532; Catherine Parr was married in the year 
Anne Boleyn was then married, and lie- 1543, and survived the king, who died in 
heafled in the year 1536 ; Jane Seymour the year 1547, 
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after her marriage ; the last, whom he married btit four 
years before his death, survived him. It was accord- 
ingly observed by his contemporary Francis I., that he 
was always marrying and unmarrying himself. Capri- 
ciously as these marriages were contracted, or dissolved, 
they exercised influences, which may be distinctly traced 
in the history of the reformation of England. The repu- 
diation of the first queen, which was agitated during five 
years, gave occasion to the memorable rejection of the 
supremacy of Rome. Qf the two who were beheaded, 
Anne Boleyn and Catherine Howard, the former was the 
zealous protectress of the reformers, as the latter was of 
the Romanists ; and their violent deaths served in turn 
to restrain the eagerness of either of the two parties then 
contending for predominance, and that of the former in 
particular to detach the king from a connexion with the 
reformers of Germany, which he thought no longer ne- 
cessary to his interests. Jane Seymour, who died within 
a year and a half from her marriage, seems to have served 
only to produce a son, whose right of succession should 
be free from the objections attending the two preceding 
marriages of Catherine and Anne Boleyn, an event how- 
ever of great importance, as that son was to be the minor- 
king, in whose brief reign the reformed church of Eng- 
land was to be constituted. The marriage of Anne of 
Cleves, which had been projected by Cromwell **, as an 
expedient for connecting Henry with the Protestants of 
Germany, proved to be one of the numerous instances, 
in which political men have been deceived in their mea- 
sures, for the disgust of the king, which soon afterwards 
caused the queen to be divorced, put almost an end to 
all intercourse with them*\ and thus secured to England 
the independence of its reformation. The last queen, 

Burnet, Yol. iiLp. 116. Rapin, vol. i. p. 802. 

* Burnet, vol. i. pp. 281, 348. • 
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CftthpriRe Parx, was a friend of the reformers, and by her 
extraordinary discretion**^ in avoiding every occasion of 
ofFending the king, and especially in defeating the malice 
of her enemies, caused Henry, after all his fluctuation, to 
close his reign in a disposition favourable to the reforma- 
tion, insomuch that he ordered a new will to be pre- 
pared% merely that he might exclude bishop Gardiner, 
the great champion of the Romanists, from the offices of 
executor and counsellor of his son and successor. 

By the ordinance issued for the regulation of religion 
in the year 1536, which began the reformation of Eng- 
land, the friends of reformation gained important advan- 
tages, though much of the doctrine of the church of 
Rome was retained. The scriptures'^, together with the 
three creeds, were constituted the standard of doctrine, 
without any mention of the tradition of the church ; four 
of the seven sacraments were omitted, penance alone 
being combined with baptism and the eucharist; and 
though it was pronounced good and charitable to pray 
for the dead, yet the doctrine of purgatory was declared 
to be uncertain, and the superstitious practices connected 
with it were abolished. Of the Romish system however, 
besides penance, auricular confession and the doctrine of 
transubstantiation were still maintained ; the ceremonies 
of the church were to be continued, as having mystical 
significations, which might assist in elevating the minds 
of worshippers to their true object ; the use of images 
alse was allowed, though the people were to be ad- 
rnonished to address their worship to God ; and prayers 
were to be addressed to saints for their mediation, though 
riot for obtaining mercies directly from their power. At 
this time^’ the people of England were generally at- 
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tached to the religion of Rome, and a more considei^ble 
change might have produced only public confusion. 

That which was then done, was powerfully assisted 
by the promulgation of the scriptures in the vernacular 
language. Cranmer had in the same year, in which the 
papal supremacy was renounced, obtained permission to 
procure a translation ; and the work*® having been exe- 
cuted in the interval, the king in the year 1537 ordered 
that a copy should be placed in every church, to be read 
by all who might choose to peruse it, and two years after- 
wards permitted all persons to purchase copies for the 
use of their families. The general press too was on this 
occasion^’, perhaps for the first time, brought in aid of a 
great public measure, many treatises adverse to the see 
of Rome being given to the public, among which were 
the King’s Primer published in the year 1535, and the 
Bishops’ Book published two years afterwards. 

Some further progress was made in thfe year 1538 by 
instructions sent to the bishops, enjoining them to require 
of their clergy, that they should warn the people against 
superstitious and idolatrous practices, and to cause some 
of the richest and most venerated shrines to be destroyed. 
Here however the reformation was arrested in the year 
1 539 by the statutes of the. six articles, which enforced 


The Bible, translated by "VVilliam 
Tyrulal, with the asBistmce of Miles Co- 
verdale, afterwards bishop of Kxeter, liad 
been printed at Ilamburu^h in the year 
1532, and aj^ain three or tour years after- 
wards. Before the second edition was 
finibhed) Tyndal was put to death for his 
religion, in Flanders in the year 1536. It 
beiiig tlujn thought prudent to use a 
feigned name, the book was entitled 
Thomas Mutthew^S Bible, tliough Tyndal 
before his death had furnished all except 
the Ajiocryiiha, which was translated by 
John Rogers, put to death in the reign of 
Mary, wlio added also some marginal 
notes. ‘ In this Bible were ceilam ])ro- 
logues, and a special ta.bl9 collected of 
the common places in th6 Bible, and texts 
of scripture for proving the same ; and 


chiefly the common places of the Lord’s 
Supper, the marriage of priests, and the 
mass, of which it was there said, that it 
was not to be found in the scripture. This 
Bible, giving the clergy oRence, was got- 
ten to be restrained. Some }ears after 
came forth the Bibip aforesaid, wheivan ' 
Cranmer had the great hand, ivhich, as I 
suppose, was noftiing but the former cor^ 
rected, the prologiu's and talUe being ^eft;, 
out’ — Strypt’s Mem. of Cranmer, pp. 58, 
59. 

^ Butler’s Hist. Mem. of the Catho- 
lics, vol. i. p. 54. 

The reformers however were not 
abandoned to the mercy of the clergy, biit 
were to be tried by a jinyr— Vtfl. 
i.p.243. 
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by severest penalties tbe remaining doctrines and 
practices of the Romish church. The severity of that 
stfutute indeed*® in a considerable degree defeated its own 
purpose, and under the administration of Cromwell it 
was almost suspended. After the fall of that minister, 
which occurred in the following year, the influence of 
Cranmer®® procured by a commission from the king a 
declaration of the Christian doctrine ‘ for the necessary 
erudition of a Christian man,’ which, though it restored 
the seven sacraments of the Roman Catholics, yet esta- 
blished the true principle of Christian salvation and 
defined the catholic church in its proper sense, as com- 
prehending all assemblies of men over the whole world, 
who receive the faith of Christ, and become members of 
the catholic church by a unity of love. 

As the monks were the great agents of the papacy, the 
suppression of the monasteries was indispensable to the 
successful establishment of the reformation. This impor- 
tant measure was rendered acceptable by the advantages 
promised to the nation and to individuals. Preparation 
had been unintentionally made, as has been already men- 
tioned, by the permission granted to Wolsey, author- 
ising him to dissolve a priory in Oxford®*, and as many 
other small religious houses as he should choose, that he 
might be enabled to endow his literary establishments. 
The cardinal, encouraged by the popularity of this pro- 


** Henrj’^, vol. xii. p. 86. 

•® Burnc-t, vol. i. p, 27‘2 — 280. 

® God, it is thei^ baid, is the chief 
caug6 of our justification : yot man, pre- 
vented grace, is by his free consent 
and oloedience a worker towards the attain- 
ing his own justification. For, though 
it is only procured through the merits of 
Christ's death, yet every one must do 
many thmgg to attain a right and claim 
to that, which, though it was ofiered to 
aB, vet was applied hut to a few. Good 
wovkA were said to he absolutely neces- 
‘ to salvation : these however were 


not only outward corporal works, but in- 
ward spiritual woiks, as the love and fear 
of God, patience, humility, and tlie like ; 
nor were they superstitious and human 
inventions, nor only moral works done by 
the jKiwer of natural reason ; but the 
works of charity, flowing from a pure 
heart, a good conscience, and faith un- 
feigned. The merit of good works was 
reconciled with the freedom of the divine 
mercy, hy stating that all our works were 
done by the grace of GoiL — Ibid., 27 
Henry, voh xii, p. 247. 
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ceeding, solicited and obtained permission®* to suppress 
more monasteries for the purpose of erecting new bishop* 
rics ; the papal bull was however not issued > until the 
year 1533, when it had been again solicited by Henry, 
the cardinal having died in the interval. The renun- 
ciation of the papal supremacy in the year 1534 at length 
gave occasion to the general suppression of the lesser 
monasteries, in number three hundred and seventy-six*^ ; 
and three years afterwards the measure was completed 
by the suppression of all the more considerable institu- 
tions of the same kind. The execution'^ appears to have 
been facilitated by the statute of fAe six articles, inasmuch 
as it indicated, that the king was not \infriendly to the 
religion of Rome. The total number of monasteries dis- 
solved*® has been computed to amount to six hundred 
and forty-five, the yearly income of which, together with 
that of colleges, chantries, and other establishments also 
suppressed, composed a sum of one hundred and sixty 
thousand pounds, which was estimated to exceed a third 
part of all the ecclesiastical revenues of the kingdom. 
Twenty-seven mitred abbots were by this operation ex- 
cluded from the house of lords, so that an important 
change was effected in the political constitution of the 
country. It was proposed to the parliament, that the 
lands, which had belonged to these houses, should be for 
ever attached to the crown, which should thus be ren- 
dered independent of any further supply, to be furnished 
by the people ; but, fortunately for the interest of free- 
dom, the proposal was successfully resisted by Cromwell, 
who suggested the expediency*^ of gaining a firm sup- 
port of the measure by parcelling the abbey-lands among 


Burnet, vol.i. pp. 54, 117, 182. aside the reformation, when these landi 

lbi(L, p, 186. had been secured to their new proprietors^ 

Ibid., IK 243. proves the iniluence of this appropriatioa 

Pari. Hist., vol. iii. p, 145—172. of them in cfiecting that meaBure,^lbid., 
^ The facility, with which Mary get p« 527. 
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numdrotis proprietors. Six new bishoprics however Were 
erected- ahd endowed, of which five still exist, that' of 
We'i^ttninster having been since judged unnecessary. 

The family of Tudor raised the royal power to a height 
before unknown, and in the reign of Henry VIII. it ap- 
pears to have reached its utmost exaltation. In his 
latter years this prince was indeed rendered almost abso- 
lute by his obsequious parliament, an act being passed 
in the year 1540®^, which gave to the royal proclamations 
the authority of law, though with a reservation in regard 
to the lives and rights of individuals, and another being 
passed three years afterwards®®, which empowered Henry 
to regulate at his pleasure the religious opinions of his 
people. Such unexampled aggrandisement was not 
indeed unnecessary at such a crisis ; and it has accord- 
ingly been remarked that“, in this dangerous conjunc- 
ture, nothing ensured public tranquillity so much, as the 
decisive authoiity acquired by the king, and his great 
ascendency over all his subjects. Hume however, in his 
anxiety to justify by precedent the arbitrary conduct of 
the princes of the house of Stuart, has represented*' the 
authority of this monarch as much more arbitrary, than 
the facts would warrant. His subjects, captivated by 
the splendour of his exterior qualities, and desirous of 
conciliating his favour to their respective parties in reli- 
gion, between which he seemed to be suspended, were 
ready to adopt and sanction his most capricious mea- 
sures. The attempt of Wolsey however to interfere per- 

^ pari. p. 1 52. Great ex- non-age of Edward VJ. grou<v4^**T^¥^i 

ceptions had been made to the legality of p. 25 £ 

thaking’s proceedinga in the articles alx)ut " Burnet, vol. i. p. r 

religion, and other injunctions published ^ Hume, vol. \v. p. 163. 
hjrw* aiifliority, which were complained Jn particular he lkllrfJ 

of as contrary to law, since by these the been followed by doctor Lingard, that 
king had, wi^out consent of parliament, Henry received tonnaga pondage 
altexfilMine laws, ajtid had laid taxes on several years before it vi;«tftd,in 
his spiritual subjects.^ — Burnet, vol. i, p. by tlie ijegisiaUii:^ 

251. Upon this act, addH the historian, his 

were the great changes of religioD in the stit. Hist., vol. i. p. not^ Lond.^ ' 
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sonally with the commons in a debate on a money-bill 
was steadily resisted ; a subsequent effort to levy a tax 
without the authority of the parliament excited so much 
discontent, that Henry found it prudent to declare, that 
he would ask nothing except as a benevolence ; and in 
all his. changes of the ecclesiastical establishment, his 
divorces, and his settlements of the crown, he constantly 
sought the sanction of the legislature. Fortunately the 
obsequiousness of the parliament precluded all tempta- 
tion to exercise the dangqrous prerogative, with which he 
was latterly invested, and thus preserved its privileges 
from the mischief, to which its own imprudence had ex- 
posed them. It was also fortunate, that the unthinking 
profusion of Henry so speedily dissipated the treasures, 
which had been showered on him by the confiscation of 
the monasteries, and immediately disappointed the hope^, 
which he had held out to the parliament, that the crown 
should never again be necessitated to require a subsidy. 
Such a consequence, if it had even operated during any 
length of time, must have been fatal to the liberties of 
England, as it would have deprived the people of their 
constitutional control. The extraordinary power exer- 
cised by Henry was soon effectually restrained by the 
minority of Edward VI., in the very commencement of 
whose reign** it was accordingly deemed expedient to 
repeal a number of rigorous statutes, together with that 
which gave to royal proclamations the authority of law. 

As the nation had been in the reign of Henry accus- 
tomed to be directed by the government in»the concerns 
of religion, and the disorders of the commencement of a 
reformation had-.been repressed by his energetic rule, 
more liberty might be given for its further progress, 

^ IffiUar's Hist, View of Engl. Gknr., completed, a subsidy of a tenl^ and afifr 
vol. ii. pp. 439 — 441. . teenth was demancted and obtained.'^ 

lu'the very next year a!wr the sup- Henry, vol. ii. p. 315. 

|flm d on of the mona^torios had been ** Burnet; vol. ii. p. 38. 

VOL, III. X 
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The weakness of a minority accordingly,, while it peiv 
mitted the constitution to recover from the injury, which 
it had sustained in the preceding reign, afforded a useful 
indulgence to the efforts of the reformers. Edward VI. 
was however no ordinary minor. Though he was not 
able to hinder that struggle of political parties, which 
served to reduce within its proper limits the royal autho- 
rity, he was sufficiently enlightened and serious to interest 
himself in the religious question of his time, and is be- 
lieved to have exercised an influence in effecting the 
ecclesiastical arrangements, by which his brief reign has 
been memorably distinguished. 

To Cranmer especially we look with gratitude as the 
father of the English reformation, for he principally con- 
ducted it from its imperfect commencement under Henry 
to the completion of the established church under Edward, 
cautiously employing for this purpose the ascendency, 
which his learning and piety had given him over the 
former, and openly and directly exerting the influence, 
which he possessed during the more favourable reign of 
the latter. The young prince, with a maturity of under- 
standing exceeding his years, was by his education 
strongly attached to the new opinions ; and the greater 
part of the council appointed by the testament of his 
father, particularly his uncle the duke of Somerset, who 
was soon after the death of Henry chosen protector of 
the kingdom, were favourable to the views of Cranmer. 

In these circumstances the archbishop was at length en- 
abled to give form and consistency to the English church, 
first by a careful arrangement of its liturgy, and then by 
a determination of those articles of faith, in which its 
clergy should be required to concur. A new liturgy was 
accordingly prepared in the year 1548^, and four years 

It has been satisfactorily shown by formed oiir offices, in most parts in which 
archbishop L&wrence, that Cranmer they deviate 'from the aneieirt fdroi, 
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afterwards a revised form of it was issued, which wifli 
some slight alterations has since continued to be used®. 
In the same year with the revision of the liturgy, articles 
of faith, forty-two in number, were also published, which 
aftef some omissions were not only the basis of the 
thirty-nine afterwards authorised in the reign of Eliza- 
beth®, but almost verbally the same. 

An interesting remark of Burnet on the administration 
of the divine providence, in regard to the general pro- 
gress of the reformation, may here be introduced. In 
the beginning of the reign of Edward the reformation 
seemed in Germany to be almost extinguished by the 


oiir articles generally, after the model 
which had bee'i furnished liy Melancthon, 
correcting howtner the Lutheran tkictnne 
of the euchanst, and in some other in- 
stances adopting inoie guarded and senj)- 
tural forms of expression. Bampton 
Lect., Oxford, 1803. Zuiiigle and the 
Helvetic chinch, which he lormed, held 
that the bread and wine m the euchanst 
are merely commemorative .signs of the 
body and blood of Ohrist. ('alvin and 
the church of Geneva maintained a real, 
though spiritual, pieseiice of Chiist in 
that bacraraeiit, — Mosheim, vol. iv. p. 374 
— 378. The latter opiniun u as adojited 
by Cranmer for the church of England. 

‘ If we except some additional play- 
ers and occasional forms, that liave since 
been inserted, the diflorence between Ed- 
waid's second book and the piesent con- 
sists principally in veibal or lubncal 
vaiiations, most of which weie made tor 
the sake of removing ambiguities.* — Shep- 
herd’s Kliicidation of the Morning and 
Evening Prayer, iiitrod. 

Seven were omitted, relating to 
grace, blasphemy against the Iloly 
Ghobt, the obligation of the moral law, 
the resurrection as not alieady past, the 
intermediate state of the soul, the millen- 
nium, and the doctrine of uuiveisal sal- 
vation. Others were at the same time 
divided. — Buriat, vol. ii , Kecords,p. PJO, 
Szc. 

These, which were generally taken 
fiom the confession of Augsburgh, differ 
in this particular, that they contain 
,ttn article on the doctrine of predes- 
tmation^ which was omitted from the 


former ; but archbishop Lawrence has 
proved that the true meaning of that 
article is to maintain the scriptinal 
doctrine generally, without pronounc- 
ing on the nature of the decrees of 
God, whether they are arbitrary or re- 
siH‘ctive. Nor iu the revision of the ar- 
ticle m the reign of Kli/.aheth was there 
any disposition to favour the doctrine of 
(>alvin, for these words, ^ though the de- 
crees of predestination be imknow'nto us, 
}eV were omitted, as if to avoid, as much 
as jiossihle, every thing which could lead 
the mind to the subject. The ambiguous 
iiitcrpietatioii of Buiiiet, which even m- 
clmes towards the doctrine of Calvin, 
seems to have been suggt'sted by a poli- 
tical desiie of conciliating the Whigs in 
the dangerous crisis ot the revolution. 
An attempt to gratify the dissenters by 
an act of comprehension in the year 1689 
having failed, it appeals to have been 
judged jirudent ten years afterwards, to 
gratify them with an ambiguous inter- 
pretation of the article, which related to 
the great subject of doctrinal disagree- 
ment. The author at the same time, 
with characteristic management, declined 
to attach himself to either party, but for 
his own sentiments referred his readeis 
geneially to the early doctrine of the 
Greek church. It may assist m deter- 
mining the origin of the anibigiiify, that 
the commentator has himself, m another 
work, informed us, that his patron Wil- 
liam, then the supreme head of the church 
of England, adhered to the doctrine of 
absolute decrees. — Hist, of His Own 
Timo, vol. iii. p. 423. Loud. 1753. • 

X 2 
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dissolution of the league of Smalkalde, by the capture of 
its protectors the elector of Saxony and the landgrave of 
Hesse, and by the interim published and enforced by 
Charles V. In England however it was then favoured, 
and an asylum was there afforded to those, who were 
forced to fly for their religion. Again, a year before 
the death of Edward, when the persecution of Mary’s 
bigoted reign was approaching in England, the Protest- 
ants obtained in Germany, by the peace of Passau, a firm 
and lasting establishment, and were in their turn enabled 
to afford protection to the fugitives of England. 
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‘ ’ CHAPTER XL 

Of the history of England^ from the accession of Mary in the year 
1553, to that of James J. in the year 1603. 

Mary queen in the year 1553. — Married to Philip of Spain — Origin of the Puritans, 
1554. — Elizabeth queen, 1558. — Oath of supremacy required of members of the 
house of commons, 1562 — Separation of the Puritans begun, 1566. — Bull issued 
against Elizabeth by Pius V^, 1570. — Another issued by Gregory XII L, 1^80. — 
Penal laws enacted against Popery, 1585. — Mary of Scotland put to death, 1587. — 
The Spanish armada defeated, 1588. — ^The first poor-law, 1601. 


Nothing is at the first view so surprising in the history 
of the English government, as the facility with which 
the religion of the nation was shifted from the protestant 
belief of Edward to the popery of Mary, and then again 
to the protestantism of Elizabeth. It appears unaccount- 
able that a nation, which had recently under Edward 
completed the arrangement of its reformed religion, 
should so easily have acquiesced’ in the accession of 
Mary, from whom it was natural to apprehend the utmost 
anxiety to re-establish the religion of Rome. The ex- 
planation is however furnished by the melancholy inci- 
dent of the brief usurpation of the lady Jane Grey. The 
succession to the crown had been embarrassed by the 
two divorces S which, by dissolving the first and second 
marriage of Henry VIII., had vitiated the titles of his 
daughters Mary and Elizabeth ; and the «difl[iculty had 
been increased by the interfering provisions of two acts 
of parliament, and by those of the last will of Henry, 
which omitted all mention of the issue of his sister the 
queen of Scotland. Edward, in his anxiety to protect 
the protestant establishment from the religion of Mary, 


* Rapin, vol. ii. p. 27, &c. 
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ventured amidst this confusion to annul the will of his 
father, and named for his successor the lady Jane Grey, 
the grand-daughter of a sister of Henry, who had been 
educated a Protestant. This lady, just before the death 
of Edward, had been married to a son of the duke of 
Northumberland, offensive to the nobles for his pride, 
and to the people for his cruelty. The general hatred, 
which her husband had provoked, drove even the Pro- 
testants to seek protection in the succession of Mary, de- 
ceived by a promise, which she .had given to the people 
of Suffolk, that no change should be made in the religion 
of the state. The reluctant and interesting usurper, who 
soon expiated her offence on the block, was thus the un- 
conscious instrument of advancing a popish queen, in 
contradiction to the very purpose, for which she had 
been nominated to the succession. 

Of the fifty years comprehended within this chapter 
little more than five belonged to hlary, the remainder 
constituting the brilliant and important reign of Eliza- 
beth. The brevity of the former reign appears to have 
been accommodated to the influences, which it exercised 
upon the religion .of England, in rendering the people by 
persecution more attached to the reformation, and in giving 
occasion to the introduction of another sect of reformers, 
from which afterwards sprang the presbyterian Protest- 
ants of the couhtry. 

As it was the fortune of the English reformation to be 
received by the people from the government, it may 
easily be conceived that a short interval of persecution 
might have a salutary operation in rousing the minds of 
men to a more lively interest in favour of the new tenets®, 

• This was anticipafcd by the martyr and play the man J we shall ffiis AAy 
liaiimer. Whep* this bishop and Ridley bght such a caiidle by; God’s grace^in 
were fastened to the stake, at winch they England, as I trust will never be fnit bnt, 
suffered death, the former said to the — Wordsworth’s Ecclcs. Biogr.j vol. iii. 
latter, Be of good comfort, master Ridley, p, 420; 
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^Bid thuA jeodering that more generally a personal, which 
might else have been little more than a political religion. 
Accustomed as the people had been to be directed by 
Henry, or by the ministers of Edward, in regard to the 
precise extent, to which the changes in their religious 
practices or opinions might be carried, they could not 
easily have felt the sincerity of religious conviction, if 
they had not for a time been exposed to a persecution, 
which should teach them to cherish those changes as 
their own, instead of acquiescing in them as the measures 
of their government. 

Every thing contributed to qualify Mary for thus en- 
dearing to the Protestants of England the reformed church 
which they had established. The daughter of Catherine, 
she was even by her birth devoted to the support of the 
papal pretensions, wliich had been rejected in the divorce 
of her mother ; connected by the ties of consanguinity 
with the royal family of Spain, she had imbibed in her 
infancy every sentiment of attachment to the religion of 
Rome, of which that family was then the great support 
among the governments of Europe ; and by nature ex- 
tremely confined in her understandincf, she was in her- 
self peculiarly incapable of justly appreciating the tenets 
of contending churches, or of extending any indulgence 
to those, whose opinions differed from her own. To 
facilitate her elevation she expressly promised to the 
men of Suffolk^, that she would make no change in 
regard to religion ; but very soon afterw;^rds, in a decla- 
ration made in her council, she promised merely that no 
force should be employed in the concerns of religion, and 
in a proclamation she informed her subjects generally, 
that force should not be employed except with the au- 
thority of the parliament. By all the arts of manage- 
ment, influence, and even violence, a parliament was 

^ jCt&pin^ voltii. p» 30— *32, 42* 
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aejaei^Hod^ oa wJiich she couid depend for 'gufipoist; 4^ 
Ui'4he,seQ<md year of her reign vras begun a persecution 
so nevere^ that her own bishops, and even Philip of 
$paib, whom she had married in the interval, were 
shamed of the cruelty of her measures, and endeavoured 
to' vindicate themselves from the reproach by reciprocal 
accusations, the bishops ascribing the guilt to the court, 
and Philip recriminating on the bishops. 

That the two princesses, Mary and Elizabeth, should 
have been permitted, amidst the; struggle of contending 
parties, to ascend each in her turn the throne of Eng- 
land, and occasion the two alterations of the religion of 
the state, is a remarkable and curious circumstance, 
especially as each was indebted even for personal safety 
to a principal person of the party opposed to her own. 
Henry, irritated by the resistance of Mary, was long 
disposed to strike terror into his subjects by putting her 
to death®, and was withheld only by the gentle influence 
of Cranmer. Elizabeth on the other hand owed her safety, 
in the reign of her sister, to the policy of Philip®. That 
prinoe was probably at first induced to interpose by the 
desire of conciliating the aft’ections of the English, per* 


^ The smallest number assigned for 
those, who died in the flames during the 
^ign of Mary, is two hundred and eighty- 
four. — Rapiu, vol. ii. p. 48. Mr. Butler 
has remarkod, that the number of those, 
who suifered death for their religion, as 
he represents, under Elizabeth, was calcu- 
hy Dodd at one hundred and ninety- 
one. and by doctor Milnbr at two hundred 
rTSiMm— ^Hist Mim., vol. i. pp. 177, 
178. Either of these numbers is consi- 
dSenably^lBss than th&t of those, who suf- 
^red m the, time of Mary; but the im- 
'poMltit disfindion of the two cases is that 
Elizabeth were provoked. 
It is admitted by Mr. Butler, that the 
td the Emnart Cathohes were 
not put into particular activity during the 
fbdt ienf ye^B of htt reign, and that dur- 
ing ten more * the gibbet was not raised, 

QOf fiiQ kiodlS/ Tbe boU of Pius 


V., which was renewed ty two other pon- 
tiffs, Gregory XI II. ami Sixfus V., be- 
gan the system of vioiencfi and the con- 
duct of Elizabeth was defensive. — Ibid., 
p. 192, &c. ' ' 

* Burnet, vol. ii* p. 222, 

® Ibid., p. 267. Gardinet‘had procdrtrfl 
a warrant, signed sonnto privyepounp;!- 
lors, for the execution oiT Elizabeth ; nut, 
when the lieutenant applied )to the iqiajea 
to learn her pleasure, shp denied all know- 
ledge of it. As Mdry hoWevbriCentitUittd 
to place con^dence in G^rdiner^ it yrould 
seem thafslie ^cnild not' have tier^n^ dfe- 
pleased with; the iexecu^pn,, ^ if 
have denied all participation in it, hud 
might perhapt hayetlsacnitqfid jthoeieb/by 
whom.it had been signed, Eliz^eth ap- 
• peehrs Iko have been' 

act in the same manner in regard to Mary 
of SeottoQ.-'^'Eiipkr^ if A, ii. p. 38, note. 
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that he might become the true, and not merely the 
matrimonial king, of their country, and afterwards, When 
he despaired of having children by the queen, by a fear 
of leaving the succession open to the queen of Scotland, 
who was to be married to the dauphin of France, and by 
a hope, which he vainly endeavoured to realise after the 
death of Mary, of effecting a matrimonial connexion with 
the sister of his queen. The advancement of Mary to 
the throne, which was much facilitated, as has been al- 
ready mentioned, by the, great unpopularity of the duke 
of Northumberland, with whom her competitor, the lady 
Jane Grey, had become connected, was also assisted by 
the divorce of the mother of Elizabeth, which involved 
her title in the same difficulty with that of Mary, and 
obliged her to maintain the validity of the will of her 
father, as it called her to the throne next after that 
princess. 

As many of the English protestants ’, -as could with- 
draw from the persecuting fury of Mary, fled into those 
parte of the continent, in which the prevalence of the 
reformation' encouraged them to hope for a friendly re- 
ception. Their deviation however from the Lutheran 
doctrine of the cucharist deprived them of the protection 
of the Lutheran protestants of Germany, and drove them 
into a connexion with the followers of Calvin. They 
were not indeed unanimous in embracing the tenets of 
that leader. At Frankfort, where they were most nu- 
merous, they were admitted to the use^ of the French 
church, on the condition of adopting the French confes- 
sion of faiith and form of worship ; and from their accept- 
auce of this , condition, which occurred in the year 1554, 
has , befen . dated the rise of the Puritans. The other 
exiles, who had been settled chiefly at Strasburgh, ad- 
hered to the liturgy, wliich had been published by Crsm- 
, . 7 lileaVf Tritons, 1793. 
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»fer in the preceding reign, strenuously resisting the 
MSvitettion of their brethren at Frankfort to accede to 
their new regulations. When the accession of Elizabeth 
atitowed the return of these fugitives of religion, they 
brought home with them the schism, by which they had 
been divided in the season of their distress. 

While this division occurred among the exiles, some 
predisposition made preparation at home for the recep- 
tion of the foreign doctrine. This appears to have been 
a result of the bigotry of Mary, for it manifested itself 
among those, whom she had thrown into prison, that 
they might answer for their faith at the peril of their 
lives, probably through the excitement of their unhappy 
circumstances. Those who were thus confined together 
in the prison of the King's Bench, difiering in regard to 
the doctrine of predestination, one of them, named Brad- 
ford, prepared a statement of the doctrine of absolute 
decrees, which »he submitted to the three leaders of the 
English reformation, Cranmei’, Kidley, and Latimer, then 
imprisoned at Oxford*. Of these Ridley alone appears to 
have sent an answer ; and though his reply is not extant, 
it has been sufficiently proved to have been unsatisfac- 
tory from a subsequent letter of Ridley, which also con- 
tains these remarkable words, ‘ in these matters I am so 
fearful, that I dare not speak farther, yea almost none 
Otherwise, than the text doth (as it were) lead me by the 
hand.’ That the previous declaration, contained in the 
^ticles of the church, was not then considered as esta- 
blishing the doctrine, is manifest from the letter, which 
Bradford sent with his statement, for in that letter he 
urged the three prelates to give their approbation ■ as 

® Authentic Documents reUtinj; to the inferred from the use of the words ^ in 
Predfist, Controversy, &c., by Dr. Law- Christ,’ that Bradford did not hold, the 
reoce, Oxford, 1819. The statement of supT’a/apsarian oinuwn i but these words 
Bradford; did not maintain the doctrine occur also in the Scotish, and even in the 
of reprobation, into wliich question he Westminster confession of faith, 
would not enter. Doctor Lawrence has 
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tbey might think good, and threatened that be would 
complaiBi of them unto God in the la$t day, if they woi^ 
not, as they might, help something in this behalf. It is 
a curious fact, that even in this commeneement of the 
separation, and amidst all the horrors of the situation of 
the prisoners, the doctrine of an absolute predestination 
is represented in the opposing statement of John Trewe, 
as exhibiting its evil influence on the conduct of its 
advocates, for they are described as addicted to gaming 
of various kinds even in that sad extremity. 

The reign of Elizabeth is the period, to which an Eng- 
lishman is accustomed to look back, as the briglitest and 
most cheering in the annals of his country. Schooled by 
adversity, and stored with that learning®, which liad 
been her resource and her consolation, this extraordinary 
woman preserved almost without interruption the domestic 
tranquillity of her kingdom during almost the half of a 
century, while the neighbouring countries of the conti- 
nent were torn by religious contention, maintained almost 
alone against Sj)ain, Austria, and France, the battle of 
the Protestants, and first developed those naval energies 
of her subjects, which have since spread the commerce 
of this empire over the ocean, and at the close of two 
centuries upheld the political balance of the world, and 
saved it from the curse of a uuiversal dominion. In her 
character frailties and faults have doubtless been disco- 
vered. It has been perceived that she was foolishly 
rain of her person, and haughty and arbitrary in her 
communications with her parliaments ; but these consi- 
derations lose their importance when we reflect on the 
difficulties of her situation, and the splendour of her 

* One day conversing with Calignon, to take a copy of a Greek epigram com’* 
afterwards chancellor of Navarre, she posed by herself, and asked his opinioa 
showed him Latin translations of some of in regard to a few passages of Lycophron, 
the tragedies of Sophocles and of two of which she was then preparing to trans> 
the orations of Demosthenes, which she late. — Henault’s Chron, Abrin^pn. voL ii. 
had made. She likewise permitted him p. 25. 
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gQVemiQSDt The Tuling^ principle of her condiict, huAdst 
aJiL/tk^- arpoganoe of her behaTiour and language, tras 
thefjcomaliation of public opinion*®, but without dhjr 
tioiiorous spirit of concession. While she studiously and 
successfully courted the general approbation of her sub- 
jaote, she firmly repressed the growing faction of the 
Puritans. Her reign too, the period of Hooker, Spenser, 
and Shakespeare, has been crowned with a literary dis- 
tinction**, which cannot be paralleled in our history. 
So improved was our language in this interesting period, 
that Johnson has declared his opinion'®, that from the 
authors, which rose in her time, a speech might be 
formed adequate to all the purposes of use and elegance. 
To her protecting care extended to Ireland then sunk 
io barbarism, are its people at this time indebted for the 
blessings of a liberal education, and the very oppor- 
tunity of speculating on her government, which has 
given being to ,the present work, may tlius be traced 
directly to her provident bounty. 


When she was threatened with the 
ahndAti of Spain, she appealed to the’pub- 
li(;,fpi¥iioii W caufiuig^ the first English 
newspaper, tne English Merfune, to be 
published^ in the form of a small pamph- 
let. — Andrews’s Contin. of Henry, voL i. 
p.ildS, note. Lond., 1796. The French 
gazette was published in the year 1G31, 
or forty-three jears afterwards, — Ilenault, 
vql^ »i.,p. 00. The credit of the original 
invention seems however to be due to Ve- 
niliei, the word gazette having been de- 
rived from the name of a small Venetian 
ccnhf yazekdf which was tVa price of such 
a imb^cafion. In th(i.year 1821 about 
elfeveh' mllliohs of copies of the daily 
nowsiijapeVf, p^i London alone were circu- 
lafetl -^Qliart. Rev., No. 55, p. 203. 

Ff f ]tte^Q]^>dndii9«Ecclesiastical Polity, 
atdy defended the ecclesiastical establish- 
mra&f hiSMSoufttry Against tlie efforts of 
those, who laboured to introduce in its 
place the discipline of the church of 
Geneyfi-,,;Of the( 'tvro,g^eat poets of this 
reign Spwsdr was the poet of chivalroMs 
lentinvBifU and mimera, the 


bard of general and real nature. Of the 
language tlien so highly iinnroved, we 
may say, in companng it with the more 
terse phraseology of France, as Quints 
liaii said of his own language, compared 
with that of Greece Non possiunus esea 
tam graciles ? simus fortiores : sublititate 
viiicimur P valeamus poiidere : prOprie-' 
tails penes illos est certior copia P vinca- 
mus ingenio. Nor have we Any reason 
for conceding to that prosaic language 
the |Traise of superior adajitation to poetry, 
as the Roman critic has yielded ri to 
exquisitely musical speech of Greece. To 
the language of Xtn4y on the cdntTary Mrbi '• 
may allow a superior fitness for poetical 
composition^ but must tejAbt l^orri^ ttlf*' 
competition its loose apd dl-consti^iM:^, , 
]n:ose. The French 'languagd ajip^Lra 
thus to be pre-eminently yf Afp|iyt}'^t > 
the Italian that bf poetiy, the Fjnglisb the 
miergiitit expnese*idn, hbth oi Itliel WdsUtriAi ' 
ings and of the imaginings of the mind. 

** Pcedace to the Dkiiidnatry’. < ' 

The University «*f' Dublin* " 
founded by her in 15034 ' ^ ^ 
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I Though Elizabeth owed her safety in the reign ofhar 
sister chiefly to the politic protection of Philip, she Wis 
partly guarded in this critical interval by her own prri-i 
dence, as it afterwards facilitated her accession to the throne. 
She not only abstained with caution from all the concerns 
of the government, devoting her whole time and attention 
to literature, but she even conformed to the rites of the 
religion of Rome, and left it doubtful whether she would 
ever attempt to renounce them. To this conformity she 
was the more easily disposed, as she was at all times 
attached to a splendid ceremonial in religious worship, 
from which she thought the reformers in the reign of 
her brother Edward had too far receded. This part of 
her character particularly disposed her to repress the 
first efibrts of the Puritans, and thus to draw that line 
of demarcation between the established church and the 
Presbyterians, which was so important in the subsequent 
operations of the government. It has indeed been main- 
tained that she was in her heart a Roman Catholic'*, in- 
duced only by the circumstances of her situation to 
espouse the cause of the Protestants : but the very parts 
of her conduct, which have given some plausibility to 
this opinion, may be explained by that prudence, which 
had marked her earlier life, and was still necessary 
amidst the difficulties surrounding her throne ; nor can it 
easily be believed that the daughter of Anne Boleyn 
should have been really inclined to that religion, by 
which the marriage of her mother was proscribed, and 
her own birth pronounced illegitimate. The evasion *^,1, 
\vith which she replied to the inquiry concerning hey 
oJ)inidtl,,o,f the, real presence of Christ in the sacrament 
of' th^ XiOi^’s Sbpper, sufficiently proves, that she did., 
not hold the doctrine of transubstantiation. 

Milner’ft Lekteas 'to a PrtboaUlary, p, Christ was the word, that' spake it j ' ’ 

Gotkj itiOS. , ' . ' ( He took the bread, and brake St; 

Her b to toima ttot * And what the word did inak&it, ' 

That I believe, and take it. 
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It majr easily be understood that t^e difficulties 
trbicb presented themselves to Elizabeth at her acces- 
would naturally oause some vacillation in her 
ctmduct. She had seen the religion, in which she had 
been educated, proscribed by Mary with little opposition, 
and Hsust therefore have felt that the re-establishment 
of it would require much management. To her also, as 
a female, the resumption of the supremacy of the crown, 
which had been vindicated by her father, may naturally 
have appeared a matter of delicacy, and even of scrupu*- 
lous hesitation. In these circumstances it cannot be 
deemed surprising, that she should, immediately after her 
accession, have made a conciliatory notification of that 
event to the Roman pontiff, though neither can it reason- 
ably be inferred, that in this measure she could have had 
any further purpose, than to establish a moderated refor- 
mation in connexion with that see. Fortunatelv however 
for the reformed church of these countries, the papal see 
then held by a pontiif, who rejected all conciliation, 
and would admit no compromise. Paul IV. replied to 
her ambassador, that the kingdom of England was held 
but as a fief of his^see ; that she, being illegitimate, had 
no title to the succession ; that he could not contradict 
tile declarations of preceding pontiff’s ; and that she must 
submit herself absolutely to his free disposition. A con* 
ciliatory spirit^® was manifested two years afterwards, by 

To the real difficulties of that crisis jierformed by four persons duly invested 
ftii ‘itnag’inary one has added by Ro- witli the episcopal character, three of them 

man Cathobes, who bive supposed a fatal having been bishops in the reign of Ed- 
interruption of' episcoi)al ordination, Kit- ward, thougli deprived of their sees by 
chm bksEop of Llandaff having alone Mary, and the fourth being a siiffi-sgaa 
tal^ the oath of supremacy; and the bishop ot Bedford. It is remarkable that 
has been twice urged within a no such difficulty can lie at all alleged 
V«y ifew years. It has however been against the succession of the bishops of 
proyed, 1*hat the story of a mock conse- li eland, nine having conformed in the 
cration, celebrated on this account at the reign of Elizabeth. — Tlve Validity^f E»g«- 
IJJag^s Head tavern in Cheapside, is des- hsh Ordination Established, by Doctor 
titute of all reasonable evidence, and that Elrington. Dubl., iSl^i. * 

the consecration of Parker in particular Butler’s Hist. Mem., vol. i. ip. IM, ^ 

the HQ of Coateibuiy wm legulAxly ^ 
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sfticceeding pontiff Pius IV., but the opportunity had 
been lost by the intractable arrogance of the former, aad 
the reformation of the English church had then been 
irrevocably decided. 

it was not in these times contemplated, that the teli* 
gion of any portion of the people could be permitted to 
be different from that, which was authorised by the state. 
Elizabeth however was not disposed to enforce with 
rigour the ecclesiastical ordinances of her government. 
When she was solicited .by the emperor and some other 
princes to grant indulgence to the Roman Catholics, 
and particularly to allow them to have one church in 
every town, she professed general kindness towards them, 
and intimated an intention of endeavouring to cure by 
connivance their refractory spirit. During ten years of 
her reign®® the greater part of them continued to attend 
divine service in the churches of the Protestants. Though 
this practice was then discontinued, having been con'- 
dernned by some eminent theologians of the council of 
Trent, a considerable degree of lenity was still observed 
by the government, for the clergy of their religion®®, wheit 
they addressed .lames at his accession to the throne of 
England, declared that ‘ the queen always professed to 
punish none for their religion, and that the first twelve 
years of her reign, as they were free from blood and per- 
secution, so were they fraught with all kinds of Worldly 
prosperity.’ 

The laws enacted in the reign of Elizabeth, virtually 

eminent ecclesiastic to I^^lizabcOi, ear- same pope afterwards irrf^cd the tpieen to 
aaeatly entreating her to return to the send an ambassador to tlie council of 
bdSora of the church, an<l offeiint^ to an- Trent, and permit her prelates to attend, 
towi the sentence pronounced concerninjr Her answer was, that she coiild not tre^ 
the marriage of her mother, to ratify the with any power, the aiithority of which thi 
httirgy by hi« authority, and to grant to parliament had declared to be nnlawft#l.-«* 
the EngHrfi the Use of the sacrament Butler's Hist. Mem., vol. i. pp. 152, 
tmdei' both 'kinds. The ecclesiastic had Ibid., vol. in. p. 144. 

proceeded as far as ’Calais, but by a de- Ibid., p. 171. 

termination of the royal bonncil tyas le- Ibid., p. 189. 

fused admission intP Bn^laod. The 
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exchicUo^^rnii Catholics fi^the hoifse of’eiaiiimon^ 
•nd lirascfihing their religion, were not framed -withcMtEt 
urgenill provocations. In the year 1562, the fifth of her 
reign, an act of parliament was passed, which requited 
that, besides certain other classes of persons, all members' 
of every future house of commons should swear the oath 
of the supremacy of the queen“, the lords however not 
being subjected to that obligation, as persons of whose 
loyalty the queen was sufficiently assured. This law was 
occasioned by the practices of the agents of Rome®®, 
which menaced the tranquillity of the kingdom ; but, 
though in itself severe it was administered with much 
lenity. In the year 1585®®, a system of penal regulations 
was established, the purpose of which was to suppress 
throughout the kingdom the religion of Rome, by depriv* 
ing those who professed it of all ministers for the cele- 
bration of its rites, and of all opportunity of receiving- 
education from other countries, while it was denied to 
them at home. This was indeed a proceeding of extreme 
severity, which only the last necessity of political defeace 
could justify, and this not as against religionists, but as 
against traitors. That such was the case of the English 

** supremacy of Henij' VIII. was manner of persons under God, so that no 
tmammously acknowled^;ed Dy the con- foreign power had any rule Over them — 

vocation in the year 1530 With this limi- Ibid., voK iu p, 366 — 369* A eortror^ 

tation, quantum per Christi legem licet, spending change was made in the articles, 
The limitation wm understood by the one Kdward haviagi ia those |AiV4ifhed'iti hl» 

'' to confine it to temporal matters, reign, been declared to be ‘ after Christ 
^ other to admit the administration the supreme head on borth'of thd'dKtrdi^ 

I thow of an ecclesiastical nature, so far of Knglaad and Ir^and.’ . / ' v 

I It Should he conformable to the gospel. !^Tes*8 Hfern.'^ of * ^ 

The king trusted that it would in time be vol. ii. p. 290, note. Lond., 1830. 
forgotten, as indeed it was. — Burnet, vol. ^ To refuse a second time to take the 
lur. pp4d£,'Mi. About five years after- oath was theafiimmincied te^tmilrdisi^ 

WMrds4hl» elipiemecy was confirmed by wh 

^ act ef parhasamt without the limita- only in the third iu«t»nce^ '!tB[iit,iidth4Wo 
tm; SoM after the first session of par«t approbation eftbe nnm ninmWnhnpffiiiy ' 
liameat in tlw tifigiirCtf Elizabeth the oath ker wiotate his siiftra|^|kifcid, 
of tupimiiacw was tendered to the bishops, to be very canfui how then tttidcrcd the 
butnefiiiMid b^aUcseept mtehm bishop oath a eacond thad^ 

of Llandaftl rZlhe then published they would, before they should do tOy.ia« ‘ 

ih < which eha .d^md4hat form hi2natrihaaaaBa-rdhMj.t. » ^ 

phe claimed only a soveieignty over aU . .'.I. 
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goveraoient has beea amply prov^ ' The Roman pon-^ 
tai^iPti!ts.V.t hy a bull issued itt the year 1670, declaMid 
agilinst f^izabeth all the hostility of the church of Rome'; 
and for supporting this bull there was an influx of mis- 
sionary priests from foreign seminaries, which had been 
established for their education. The bull was the more 
alarming, as it directed the Roman Catholics to consider 
it as obligatory only when a favourable opportunity 
might occur. In the year 1580 Gregory XIIL* re- 
newed the bull of Pius V., and issued another to incite 
the Irish to rebellion by a promise of the same plenary 
indulgence, which had been ofl’ered to encourage the 
crusades. 

The political situation of Elizabeth and her kingdom 
was at this time truly alarming. Her throne was me- 
naced by a general confederacy of Roman-catholic 
powers, especially the pope, the emperor, and the kings 
of Spain and France ; and Mary of Scotland, the claim- 
ant of her succession^’, presented herself as the object 
of the combination of these foreign powers, and of the 
conspiracies of the Roman Catholics of England. How 
far the bigotry of popery could drive men in that age, was 
sufficiently illustrated by the massacre of Saint Bartho- 
lomew’s day, perpetrated in France in the year 1.572, 
celebrated as it was by a papal jubilee®*. The struggle 
of Elizabeth was for independence and safety, and every 
measure, which the defence of these interests might jus- 
tify, she was free to adopt. In that struggle were involved 


^ WfaeatkstfrNMMia \ras idmost ready 
tai ftail vagsiDst England, Sixtus V. re. 
newed by aadthar bull the sentence of 
deps^tioii sdbeidy ^nqnoiiiiced Pius 
XiiL It sboubl be ob- 
iras beatified in the 
yier 1^2^ abd • cnnonind in the year 
17i2, 

^ Maxy wastbegr«Ml*dao^bter of the 
elder sister of Hency VIU^ \mi loui been 
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overlooked in bis disposition of the suo^ 
cession, Francec duchess of Sufiblk, the 
daughter of a yotmger sister, being named 
in his will to succeed Elisabeth, Tho 
latter, by marrying after the death of tho 
duke her master of the horae, a youn|^ 
commoner, had disparaged the pretemaoia 
which the will had given her. 

^ Naies’s Mem. of Lord Burghlay, p. 
612 . 

Y 





tbe secttfHsr bq 4 tlie perm^inciape of tbo r<eforiiip^i^, fpr 
Englpiid yv^ the commoa protector of persecpted PrQf 
teetaats ; but to Elizabeth it presented itpelf as p political 
etnorgency, and hpr ccaiduct plaims to be judged and 
estimated by the general principles of justihable poUcy>i 

The death of the unfortunate Mary of Scotland hps 
thrown a dark shade of criminality over the condnct of 
this otherwise brilliant sovereign. It appears that 
Elizabeth herself did not think her conduct in this parr 
ticular justifiable, for she plainly desired that the death 
of Mary might be effected without her concurrence. The 
tranquillity, however, which she maintained in her own 
kingdom amidst circumstances so perilous, and the as- 
cendency which she preserved over her people to the 
last moment of so long a reign, sufficiently attest the 
worldly policy, which regulated her measures ; and it may 
afford some palliation in another view, that there was 
not yet in existence any known code of law for regulating 
the international intercourse of states, the noble treatise 
of Grotius not having been published until the year 1625, 
thirty-eight years after the death of Mary. 

While the government was gradually detaching itself 
from the Roman Catholics on the one part, it was also on 
the other separating those Protestants, who had attached 
themselves to the system of Geneva, from the genuine 
members of the church of England, as it had been esta- 
Idished by Cranmer, and restored by Elizabeth. From 
these two ecclesiastical arrangements all the succeeding 
movements of tiie government have had their origin. 

The separation of the Puritans from the established 
church occurred in the year 1666, four years after the 
virtual exclusion of the Roman Catholics from the house 
of commons. The act of uniformity, passed in the second 
year of Elizabeth, gave occasion to the one, as the act of 
supremacy had given occasion to the other. From the 
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^naetmeht of thie former those, who hadbriJught with them 
from Geneva other notions of ceremonial and discipline, 
continued to express their discontent, until at length**, 
the enforcement of the act of uniformity having deprived 
all the ministers, who entertained such sentiments, 
these resolved in the year 1566 to hold separate assem- 
blies, in which, rejecting altogether the English liturgy, 
they should worship agreeably to the service-book of 
Geneva. The Puritans however long cherished the 
hope of effecting such a change in the established church, 
as might render it conformable to their own principles ; 
nor did they constitute a regular presbytery until the year 
1572*“, when they began to despair of accomplishing their 
purpose. 

That no plan of mutual toleration could have been 
adopted, is evident from the testimony of the historian 
of the Puritans, who has acknowledged that these were 
not less anxious for an act of uniformity, than the other 
Protestants**, without any indulgence for those, who 
should differ from themselves, and that the only struggle 
between the two parties was, whether the ritual of Ed- 
ward VI. or that of Calvin should be exclusively sanc- 
tioned by the legislature. The noflon of an enlarged 
toleration was not suited to the spirit of the time, and 
misconception must be the consequence of judging of its 
transactions by the application of such a principle. 

Fortunately for the established church the exiles, 
while they were on the continent, had J>een divided in 
their sentiments ; and it is remarkable th'ht those*®, who 
had resorted to Strasburgh and some other towns for the 
advantage of visiting public libraries, and attending the 
lectures of professors, adhered to the liturgy of Edward, 

® Neal’s Hist, of the Puritans, vol. i. pp. 204, *205. Bath, 1793. 

. “ Ibid., p. 236. : *> Ibid.,p, 127. ' “ Ibid., pp. 102, 103. 
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Vili .This oireuimstance. much dimmished the di£picvi]t;y, 
fay Lwliich> 'Elizabeth was eiEbarrassed in ' the .foi;maitio 9 
of hari^tablishment, for a portion of learning ami i*QT 
proved talents was thus reserved for its support. 3<itch 
was notwithstanding the scarcity of qualified ministers^, 
diat, if fhis advantage had not presented itself, it might, 
in separating from the Roman Catholics, have been 
forced into an incorporation with the Puritans. 

The political influence of the principles of the Puritans 
became even then apparent, in cherishing a spirit of free- 
dom in the house of commons, which had however already 
been felt to be so important in the government®^, that 
about three years before the accession of Mary the sons 
of peers had been introduced among the representatives 
of the commons, and that Philip of Spain had expended 
lai^e sums for securing its concurrence, the first instance 
on record of such corruption. The first efibrts of the 
Puritans in the house of commons were naturally directed 
to. the alteration of the liturgy ; but in process of time 
the independent spirit, by which they were actuated in 
theiconcems of religion, began to manifest itself in others 
merely political. In the thirteenth year of the reign of 
Elizabeth this party resisted a violent act of power®*, by 
which one of them had been prohibited from appearing 
in the house of commons, because he had introduced a 
bill for a further reformation of the church : and in this 
contest the queen was compelled to yield to her oppo- 
nents. 'Shortly afterwards one of the same party made 
a iriotion agaitfst an exclusive patent, which had.lpeep 
ga$imted to a company of merchants in Bristod^ TJ^ 
pnocesding engaged the house in a &trugg}q wifh.^tlip 
which, though the house yielded tqthp^cl^a:^ qf 
pirerogativey drew from a resolute Puritan, naippdjfq^;: 

” Neal’s ^i8i of the Puritan8;,wl. i. p. 
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a manly Trindicatioa of t3»e priviiyge&iof 
pnrfiament. Five years afterwards- the same memhet' 
Cbftiinienced a session with a speech*,- in .whi<di he maih^ 
t!a}n^ the rights of the house, and complained of th^ 
infringements, by which they had been occasionaJdy vio* 
lated. For this refractory behaviour Wentworih waa 
indeed thrown into prison ; but he was after a month’js con- 
finement, without any submission, restored to bis JU>erty, 
and to his place in the representation of his country. ■ 
Hume, in his anxiety to justify, or palliate, the arbi-i 
trary conduct of the princes of the house of Stuart, has 
gone so far as to compare the government of Elizabeth 
to the despotism of Turkey the sovereign there possessr^ 

ing every power except that of imposing taxes. Profes- 
sor Millar of Glasgow has however ably exposed the 
unfairness of the comparison It is admitted that thd 
queen did sometimes interfere with the freedom of ■ dis- 
cussion in the house of commons, in a» manner whocli 
would now be considered as destructive of the publid 
liberties ; but this part of the constitution was then unJ 
settled, and she so interfered only in defence of that^ 
U^hich she regarded as her acknowledged prerogative^! 
jierhaps considering this as only an anticipation of thd 
negative, which she was authorised to give, when the prow 
ceedings of the commons should have been completed.^ 
The dispensing powder, which in the commencement cf 
hdr'k'eign she exercised in favour of the Protestants, wae 
Vdl^'cdutloiusly limited, being exercise<h'mly in the short 
iht^vkl ^rOcfeding the meeting of a parliament, to which 
the' sett*ldttietrt of the national religion was again sub- 
rhktdd ! " Ship-money, of which she is represented 
ib iet l;hd {jrecedent to the unfortunate Cbaiieei,' 
■^s in'h’di^'diisef^thd voluntary contribution of the -navall 

, “Htiiiia, W.Vi,p. 298 . 

' HiW; toV (tf ‘tih» English QomB.i vd. il p. 44S^ fiWt ‘ ^ 
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Meailii of ills cduntry, fbf resisting eu sinnning 

the assessment Of Charles was an audacional 
attempt to extort money from the people by prerogative, 
foil the avowed purpose of enabling the sovereign to rule 
without the inconvenient control of a parliament. The 
necessity of the time invested her with extraordinary 
authority by the appointment of the court of high com- 
mission, for exercising her ecclesiastical jurisdiction, 
which appears to have been indispensable for maintain- 
ing the public tranquillity amidst the agitation of reli- 
gious controversy ; but neither this court, nor the star- 
chamber, could very generally interfere with the admi- 
nistration of justice in a country, in which juries were 
established, without exciting such an opposition, as must 
be sufficient for suppressing the obnoxious tribunal. If 
Elizabeth said to her parliaments, that she would not 
permit them to discuss foreign interests of the state, 
neither is the legislature even now considered as possess- 
ing a direct cognisance of them, and it should be con- 
sidered that the wisdom, with which they were managed 
by Elizabeth, secured to her the general approbation of 
her subjects. 

' The reign of Elizabeth was interposed between the 
decline of the feudal aristocracy and the rise of the com- 
mons ; and, while the crown still retained much of its 
ancient pretensions of prerogative, the commons had not 
yet found opportunities of establishing distinct principles 
of freedom. Ip these circumstances the powers claimed 
by Elizabeth were doubtless, in many instances, such ws 
would not now be tolerated. But that the paramount au- 
thority of the parliament was then acknowledged, appear# 
from the testimony ofSirThomas-Smith, secretary; bdth tb 
Edward VI. and to Elizabeth®. Though, as will hereafter 

^ ^ The most Ingh jmd absolute power tbif paariiam^t.* Then, having; ettueaa- 
oftfae realm tf Ngltfiid in tilleathh 





be ^howti, tbe strtiggles occasioned by the eflPoitB of the 
Puritans, did essentially contribute to the development 
of the principles of freedom, it is by no means true, as 
the historian has stated that the English owe to this 
sect the whole freedom of their government* 

These views of the internal government of Elizabeth 
exhibit to us a wise and vigorous sovereign, guiding a 
powerful people through circumstances of the greatest 
difficulty and danger, almost without an interruption of 
the public tranquillity, conducting with caution a revo- 
lution of religion, repressing with vigilance and firmness 
the efforts of a discontented party, and yielding at the 
precise moment, when to persist would have committed 
her with her people. But the splendid views of this 
important reign are those, in which we behold Elizabeth 
contending with the leagued potentates of the continent 
of Europe, protecting the Protestants of other countries 
from the violence of their enemies, and triumphing over 
the unwieldy greatness of the Spanish monarchy in its 
confident effort of hostility. Her foreign policy was 
however strictly defensive, the security of her own people 
being her only object. She declined the offered sove-» 
reignty of the Dutch, but gave the assistance which 
secured their independence, because the duke of Alva 


ment) he coneludes with saying, ‘ all that 
fftr the people of Rome taight do, either 
in oeniuruitiSj comUiig, or tnbuitSj the same 
ihay he done by the parliament of Eng- 
Vind, whiqh x^resenteth, and hath the 
power of the whole realm, both the head 
and the bod^.’-^Xloinnonwealth of £ng* 
land, book li. ch. ii. * Did it ever hap- 
pen^’ says Loiti John Rubsell, speaking 
of this comparison of Hume, ‘ that a 
Turkish houie of commons parevailed on 
the svltaA to coifrect the extortion of his 
pachas, as the English house of commons 
EhfBvdHtK'to annender the odious 
monopolies P Did queen iSiztbeih ever 
pat to death the holders of those monopo- 
Ues without trial, in i>rdev te iehse their 
iU^gotten wealth P la fiict the authonty 


of the house of commons made some ad- 
vances during the reign of Elleaheth. 
The very weight of the power that was 
used to crush their remonstrances, shows 
the strength oj^theix resistance. The de- 
bates of the hoi*^ of commons during 
this rei^ fill a volume and a half of the 
old parliamentary history.* — Essay on tlie 
Hist of the £n^. Oov. and Const, pp. 
43, 44. London, 1821. Lord J. Russell 
has also corrected a misrepresexitation df 
Hume in regard to the imprisonment of 
Wentworth, by showing, from the authd. 
vity quoted by the historian, that the 
queen did not restore the impnsoned 
member, but referred his enlargement to 
the house.— IbkL, p. 31 2. 

Engl, veiwi p« 193. * 
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]^d ititorigned .trith herdoiuestic enemie^^, aad-tbedafe^ 
throne was involved ' in the. support , of the 
Fjvlestants of the continent. The armacte, so vainly 
nanoed; invincible, was sent to subjugate the state, whioh 
bad'SuppNorted the revolution of the Dutch provinces ; 
fcut the 'ccatsequence of its discomfiture was that the 
plundered colonies and insulted coasts of Spain served to 
puitnre the naval enterprise of England. The attention 
of Elizabeth, long engaged by other objects, was at length 
forcibly attracted to Ireland, and the subjugation of the 
earl of Tyrone, at the very close of her reign, completed 
the, reduction of the island, after a perpetual struggle of 
nearly four centuries and a half, leaving to her successor 
only the task of introducing into it the blessings of a 
regulated government. 

In the forty-third year of the reign of Elizabeth was 
enacted the important statute, which began the system 
of the poor-laws of England. It has been commonly 
supposed that the dissolution of the monasteries had 
created a necessity for this legislative provision, by with- 
drawing funds which had been employed in works of 
charity; but, as sixty years had intervened, it may rather 
be supposed to have been occasioned by a considerable 
increase in the number of the people in the lower classes**, 
which various causes had co-operated to produce*^. The 
-dissolution of the monasteries may have contributed to 
this increase ; but the number of the people must have 
■been otherwis^wuch augmented in the absence of. .all 
Ithose drains, by which it is generally moderated. > Dur- 

- ' Hist, of Bn^l., -vol. V. p. 171 — 206. if multiplied by 5, to 11,860,060. ^Tfie 
. Bgmsgton on the more Anc. populatiqBi in the year 1377, has ^ 
Stfttufes, p. 535, &c. Lond., 1796. timated frdm the poll-tax toliave amount- 

iil ^''Btatpi‘twi^wierations, one made td bult to 2^253^2^3. iTbeiiivkiber^i ihe 
in the rear 1575, the other in the year people appears thus to have been doubled 
‘ft w« mkiSn^a&tied that the number in the ' t#o intArv^bihg 
(Dfm^^mJSIndand able to bear arms was mers’s Estimate of th<} Coppparative 
^ thfeir bhdml ,17 2,e{)0,"wHich number mui- Strength of Ctkkt Srittoh*, ^ ¥2,^Ul 37 
tiplied by 4, would prove the total popu- -—39. London, 1804, 
latioU to have^ittiiOiitfted^o 4,688^000^ or, ' " 
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iiiigialmostai .century the country had suffered little, by 
wir, ieither fpreign or domestic ; nor hod those eolcAihl 
establishments been formed, which have since recetred 
lUudh'of the redundant population of the parent->state. 

It' is an honourable distinction of the English, govern* 
ment that, when thus pressed by its population^ it has 
endeavoured to secure all its poor from the miseifies of 
indigence. The policy of such a regulation has indeed 
latterly been questioned by Mr. Malthus^, who contends 
that the spring of population must always be sufficiently 
powerful, to multiply the objects of a bounty so liberal, 
and thus to increase the evil, which it endeavoured to 
remedy. A system of regulations, by which the able 
poor should be furnished with the means of removing 
themselves and their families to another region, where 
their labours should be required, seems to be more effec- 
tual- in regard to the evil, and less burtbensome to the 
other classes of society. The tendency /)f population to 
press upon the limit of the means of subsistence, appears 
to be the appointment of the divine providence for diffus- 
ing population over the world, and to point out the pro- 
per expedient for obviating the inconvenience, which it 
may occasion. 

That the reign of Elizabeth was a period distinguished 
by the literary improvement of England, has been already 
noticed ; but the creation of the English drama appears 
to I require in this place some special consideration. The 
■tnodern drama has been by later critics divided into two 
spfebies'; the classical, formed in imit^ion of that of 
Greece, and Rome, and the romantic, which has sprung 
from the chrvalric poetry of the middle ages of Europe. 
The Italian and the French drama were constructed in 
imitation of the classic model, and that of Spain in the 
^spjjrfli i;ff romances. The drama of England, 

** £s8ay on the Principle of POpolatioiu Load, 1803. • 
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^ in luttH elated by Shdkspedre*^ seems ta hold an 
Intermediate stathm^ l^ing neither restrained within the 
Ulidts of the ancient drama, nor abandoned to the wild 
QKtravaganoe of that of Spain. Formed for a people, ia 
which a great variety of human character had been freely 
developed. It is a faithful representation of the sentiments 
and actions of living men^. The French dramatists^ 
under the restrictions of the classic theatre, have been 
compelled to supply the deficiency of action by narra- 
tions of events supposed to have occurred. The artificial 
complication of intrigue, and the poetical dialogue of the 
Spanish drama, were on the other hand inconsistent with 
that simplicity of truth, which characterises the plays of 
Shakspeare. Between these two he found a place for 
his own genius ; and in his dramas we may exercise our 
affections by contemplating our nature in every condition 
of life, neither reduced to the tameness of narration, as 
in the classic theatre, nor heightened by the exaggera- 
tion and artificial combination of that of romance. This 
distinguished writer began his career of fame under the 
reign of Elizabeth, for his first play is believed to have 
been composed in tl^e year 1589 ; but he ended it in that 
of her successor, his last having been written, as is sup- 
posed, in the year 1614. As he grew in reputation, he 
became more sensible of his powers, and gave to the 
world his nobler productions in the reign of James. 

It is natural to enquire, what was the peculiar infiu- 

. <lTaina^ composition in last surrivoi^ died twenty-four years after 

the English language, after the old mo- his death. Between these two were llean- 
rfilitiesy Was the low comedy entitled moot and Fletcher. 

Needle, first printed ^ The praise o£ Shakspeare is that he 
id the year lo&I i the first tragedy, has been able to do, for every variety of 
na n ayd.ftiyaa Porrex, was composed character and situation, that which He- 
in^ the year 1661.!— Pref. to Hawldns’s race thought to be so difficult,, that he 
Of the hjit^lish D^fina. In form- dissuaded , from the attempt^ coamumia 
the English drama $hpc8p6a,re was propria dicere ; ftiat his charact^, are 
by a. cre#dbf writers, among not abstractions, but distinguishad ifff all 
whom Hen Jonson, the earliest, was born the peculiarities of individual existence, 
ten years after Ifiiii, and MaMooger, the 
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ehfce of two Silccfessive femalo wignS in this iiitet^Ming 
ctfiSis of the English history. A satisfactoiy answer may 
perhaps be given to the question. The sejt of the eatiier 
of the two queens afforded occasion for the temporary 
connexion with Spain, as that of Mary of Scotland gave 
occasion to the similar connexion of her country with 
France ; and this connexion made preparation for that 
struggle with Spain, which illustrated the succeeding 
reign. The sex of Elizabeth on the other hand appears 
to have exercised a beneficial influence in reducing 
within proper limits the ecclesiastical supremacy of the 
crown. This consideration probably determined the 
appointment of a court of high commission*’, for the ex*- 
ercise of that supremacy, which had been vested in her 
ftither, but which it might seem particularly improper to 
bestow upon a female. It is certain that, even with this 
modification, her supremacy furnished a plausible ob^ 
jection to her adversaries, and that she herself was accord- 
ingly contented to explain it so, as to limit it to an 
exclusive sovereignty over the persons of all her subjects. 
When the necessity for such an institution had ceased, 
the court of high commission was abolished as a griev- 
ance ; but the temporary establishment of it had usefully 
served to separate from the crown, whatever was exces- 
sive in the original notion of the royal supremacy. The 
sex of Elizabeth may have also contributed to the im- 
provement of English manners, especially as the queen 
was fond of splendid pageantry*®, and willing to believe 
herself, even in advanced age, the object of romantic 

For the ertahllshment of this court has remarked that the ceremonial of the 
accordingly provision was made m the act court of England was then much more 
of supremacy, passed by her first parlia- pompons than that of the court of France, 
ment. Such however were the powers — L’Esprit de la Ligne, tome ii. p. 246i 
actuafiy intrusted to it, that Hume has Paris, 1791. The great increase of eo^ 
concluded his account of it with remark- fort and luxury in Iwagland has been 
inj^ that it was a real Inquisition. — Hist. tinctly stated by Houinshed.— Chrop.S 
of Jtogland, vol. v. p. 2T9: vol. i. fol. 85, 

^ Anquetili writing of the year 1583, 
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attachment. Such a period of improvement must have 
most seasonably preceded the struggles of the Puritans, 
whose fanatical austerity would else have more consider- 
ably vitiated the intercourses ctf society. 

It only remains to notice, how remarkably the very 
difiTerent lengths of the two reigns were accommodated 
to the adjustment of the English government. The reign 
of Mary, a period of violent action opposed to its regular 
parogress, comprehended only five years, whereas that of 
Elizabeth, in which its ecclesiastical establishment was 
constituted, and various interests of great importance 
received their arrangement, was extended to forty-five. 
Burnet” has declared his persuasion, that, if the reign 
of Elizabeth had not been protracted, until that genera- 
tion of men had died, which had complied with the orders 
of* her predecessor in restoring popery, the reformatioli 
Would not have been securely established. 

^ Hist, of the Reform., vol, li. p. 371. 





CHAPTER XII. 

Of the bistary of Scotland^ from the commencement of the, 8coi^ 
kingdom in the year 843 to the accession of James VI, to the^ 
throne of England in the year 1603. 

Kenneth Mac Alpin king in the year 843. — Saxon colonization, 1097.-^Thie first 
connexion with France, 1168. — Scotland dependent on England, 
quished, 1189. — Struggle with England begun, 1290. — Representation of ^towns 
begun, 1326. — Struggle with England concluded, 1372. — Representation of barons 
and freeholders, 1427. — English and French parties completed, 1520. — Mary queen, 
1542. — ^The reformation established, 1560. — James VI, king, 1567, — Mary be- 
hdaded, 1587. — Presbyterianism cstabhshed, 1592. 

Scotland, originally occupied by' the Caledonians or 
Piets V .became in the year 843® subject to Kenneth, Mac 
Alpin, king of the Scoti, who had first emigrated from 
Ireland to Kintire in the year 503. Distracted by the 
domestic contention of its ancient inhabitants, and ha- 
rassed by the depredations of the sea-kings of the north, 
it yielded to the ascendency, which the Irish settlers had 
gradually acquired in that long interval, and submitted 
to their prince, who accordingly began the Scotish 
dynasty. The kingdom thus established remained long 
secure from the ambition of the English, and found a 
useful interval for effecting its internal arrangements. 
England during the continuance of the Saxon heptarchy 
was too much weakened by division, i.o be capable of 


* The term Caledonia has been formed 
from the British term Celyddon, signify- 
ing the woody coverts, which occupied the 
central parts of North Britain, and was 
applied to the whole peninsula lying north- 
ward from the Forth. The term Piets, 
derived from the British term Peitlii, sig- 
nifies those who were out, or exjxised, and 
was applied to those who lived beyond 
the R^maa wall, os distinguished from 


the Romanized Britons, who lived in the 
province of Viilentia within that line. — 
Chalmers’s Caledonia, vol. i. P* 20o — 
283. Loud., 1807. The nam^ Britain 
is derived from Ynis-Pndain, sif?*'*^ying 
the beautiful island. The parts of ^ritaiii 
nearest to Gaul were call^ Albion from 
a view of its heights. — Ibid., p. 338. 

* Ibid., pp. 213, 274. 
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^erfering tbe concerng of the neighbouring state; 
ntoflythoiugh Egbert united it under his own government 
^slkteeti ' years before the advancement of Kenneth Mac 
'Al^jia/yet the new monarchy of England was still dis- 
‘alAed for enterprises of ambition by the depredations of 
the Panes, begun sixty years before that union. The 
first Norman sovereign also was too much occupied 
by the difficulties of his own establishment, to have lei- 
sure for attending to the affairs of Scotland. At length 
in the year 1097 William Rufus furnished a body of 
troops, which placed on the throne of his ancestors Edgar, 
whose mother had been the sister of the Saxon Edgar 
Atheling. In this long interval of two centuries and a 
half® the Strathcluyd kingdom of the ancient Britons 
was added to the Scotish state in the year 975 ; the 
Scots of Galloway, who had formed a distinct govern- 
ment in that peninsula, acknowledged'* some vague 
dependence on the crown of the other Scots ; and the 
important accession of Lothian® was in the year 1020 
obtained from an earl of Northumberland. 

The year 1097 has been marked as the epoch®, from 
which Saxon manners by the influence of the neighbour- 
ing country began to prevail in Scotland, Edgar being 
then placed on the Scotish throne by the assistance of 
England, so that the Saxon period of Scotland began 


! ^ Chalmers’s Caledonia, vol. i. p.J 356. 
Strathcluyd was the name of the penin- 
hUla farmed by the Sulway, the Irish sea, 
and the Clyde. The Irlih commenced 
a settlement from the ^ ose of the eighth 
century, and continued to send new colo- 
nies during the ninth and tenth, while 
the Danes were infesting their country. 
£*1001 these (xaehc colonists the peninsula 
appears to have derived the modern name 
as <GhiUoway.-^llhd., p. 357-^59. 

Ibid, p. 363— 366. 

• Ibid., p. 369. 

® This influence had begun to be in 
some degree exercised ia the year 1068| 


when J Malcolm Ganmora married the 
sister of Edgar Atheling, who brought 
into Scotland her relatives and domeshCSr 
Some barons also about the same time 
fled thither with their dependents from 
the violences of the conquest of England ; 
and the troubles of Northumberland drove, 
many people of the northOi^ districts of 
that country into North Britain, whither 
Malcolm too brought many captives from 
his incursions. But at the d^atb of Mal- 
colm the Saxon followers of the queen au4 
her brother were driven away by the ea*‘ 
mity of the Gaelic people. 





thirty-one yeatre alter thet nf £iig}aii4 bed been^ ^nefi^ 
q^nded by the Norman conqueati, Tn the SeK<m Aet^l^f 
the towns of Scotland owe their origin ^ i end fr^m th$ 
influence of English habits the whole system q £ the la^s 
of Scotland has been derived. David, whose reign began 
in the year 1 124, was educated m England under the 
care of his uncle Edgar Atheling® ; his sister being mar- 
ried to Henry I., he from that time resided chiefly at the 
English court; and by his own marriage with the heiress 
of the earldoms of Northumberland and Huntington he 
obtained possession of the four northern counties of Eng^ 
land, Northumberland, Cumberland, Westmoreland, and 
Durham. Thus connected with the neighbouring coun- 
try by education, by habit, and by acquisition of territory, 
he was naturally disposed to introduce into his own, after 
his accession to the throne, the improvements which he 
had witnessed in his earlier years. He accordingly 
founded towns®; he enacted the leges burgorumi he 
munificently endowed the church for the 'instruction of a 
rude and mixed population ; and he introduced many 
barqns from England into every district of Scotland, to 
give support to his crown, and security to his kingdom. 
To this prince indeed Scotland is indebted for the com- 
mencement of its laws, not having had*®, like England, 
a common law, comprehending the whole country, and 
founded on its ancient and immemorial usages. 

The period of the peaceable improvement of Scotland 
appears to have ended with the reign of David in the 

7 Chalmers’s Galedonia, vol. i. pp. 610, that they would] not change the laws of 
611. England fur the admission of these codes. 

^ lienry’s Hist, of Great Bntain, toL Six years afterwards the oanoa law was 
V. p. 116 — 118. introduced into North Britain, where bo- 

" Chalmers’s Caledonia, vol. i. p. 625. fore the year 1269 it was fbnned into 
^ 10 Ibid., p. 445. The want of a com. regular code. In subsequent times the 
Inon law left in Scotland an opening for civil law was declared by several parlia. 
the canon and civil laws, which were sue. meats to be the common law of the realm, 
cessfully resisted in England. In the «— >lbid., pp. 734, 735. 
year 1236 the English^ barons declared 
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his'gnoa^B, who OBccoeded him, ' the t»g?f!4Wd. -period 
of relations of the country with theftworivut 

govek-nttients of England and France, terminated atlhn^ch 
isdth union with the former. The fortune of this country 
haii^ been in a very remarkable degree affected by freJ 
quent minorities, the first of which occurred on this ocoa<» 
sion. In the year 1437 began a series of seven minorities 
in immediate succession", the last of which introduced the 
cwicluding reign of the Scotish kingdom. As its exter- 
nal policy commenced in the weakness of one of these 
times of enfeebled government, so was it brought to its 
crisis by an unexampled number of reigns thus inauspi- 
ciously begun, extending through a period which ex-' 
ceeded a century and a half. > 

Henry II. of England, who succeeded to the crowft of 
that country in the year following the death of Darid,' 
obtained of the weakness of his successor Malcolm IV. 
the restitution of the greater part of those territories, 
'which the Scotish prince held within his kingdom. 
William, who became king of Scotland in the year 1105, 
baring solicited in vain the recovery of the possessions/ 
which had been thtls extorted, concluded in the year 
ll'OSthe first Scotish alliance with France. In main- 
taining this alliance the king of Scotland made incarsibna 
into England, in one of which he happened to be tfetken* 
piftshner. The Scots, to procure the delireii'aricfe>'OF!tb!©ks 
captire king, consented in the yeat ll^d-tn iurwf&dsihio^ 
HeSary the indsipendence of their country, W^illiam/ fed 
c<c«aing’*fli^ liege-man of the king df Bkigtaffidd 
cfehlf bfSuperiority thus begun, thbugh afterfilteefl^ydaliel 
i4fi«qUKhied for a sum of money by Rtdwardill.na^vvflW 
arife^oh-**,"S^ved as a pretext the 

'’^‘ Cfmhncrs’s Colcdotiift: rol. t 
“ ftia., p. 626— 62i^. « Ibid., pr«Bi/I • 
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rMTlM , continuftlly iTeVi**^ iby 
{]ari»oee, 'ua^< it was formally disclaimed by EliKabediii 
la.theae aobappy omcumstances were' be^tin- .the FraiH^' 
Skid > English parties in the Scotish. govmHnent!|. they> 
were - gradually matured in the troubles of. succeeding'' 
times, and the year, 1520'*, when the kiDg,>Jamed Y..,, 
was a child, and the country was distracted .hj' faction, 
has been marked as the crisis of their complete Ibiuna^' 
tion. ' I ■ 

The great struggle with England began in the year' 
1297, and ended in the year 1372, having been main- 
tained, though with some interruptions, during seventy- 
five years. For this struggle preparation had been made 
many years before, the minority of Alexander III., which 
commenced in the year 1258, having been distinguished 
as the epoch of the open contentions of domestic fec- 
tions’*. The mature age of this prince was characterised 
by wisdom and vigour'®, and he acquired from Norway 
a cession of the Hebrides and of the Isle of Man''^, whicli 
strengthened and protected his kingdom ; but his death, 
which occurred in the year 1286, gave occasion to the 
long series of troubles, by which it was soon convulsed ■ 
to its centre. Alexander was succeeded by his grandT 
daughter Margaret, named the maiden of Norway, her, 
mother, his daughter, having married the king of that' 
country. This princess being then only three yearsk 
aad absent from Scotland, a most favourable oppox-,- 
tunt^.was presented for the intrigues of a factions np-. 
biUtyc andfEdward I. of England, who anxiously .u;da>i 
reMed himself in these agitations, procured in.. the year. 
12^th« oansetit of the nation to a treaty of marriage- 
beitwfen ihls.otsa) heir and the heiress of the Scotish^ 
4row»k.>-iThia.£nl .project for effecting that unioa dfth^ 
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t\$:o croifms, which was not accomplished until throe 
hundred and thirteen years had elapsed, was speedily 
frustrated by the death of the princess, which occurred 
in the same year, as she was proceeding from Norway ta 
Scotland. The succession was then thrown open to the 
competition of numerous claimants, at the head of whom 
were Robert Bruce and John BalioP®. Edward con- 
trived to be acknowledged as lord paramount of Scot- 
land, for the adjudication of the crown to one of these 
two principal competitors; and in the year 1292 pro- 
nounced his decision in favour of the latter, who in return 
swore fealty to the English monarch for the kingdom, 
which he had received from his determination. 

Edward having soon proved that he was resolved to 
be considered as the real sovereign of Scotland, Baliol was 
driven to form in the year 1295 a connexion with France, 
and to engage in hostility with England, which reduced 
him to resign his crown in the following year to the Eng- 
lish monarch. In this crisis of national degradation Wil- 
liam Wallace, the hero of Scotland, arose to vindicate her 
independence. Robert Bruce, the grandson of him who 
had been competitor with Baliol, was brought forward as 
the heir of the sovereignty, was accordingly placed on the 
throne in the year 1306, and after a contest, which still con- 
tinued twenty-two years, transmitted it to his posterity. 
The pretensions of England were renewed four years after 
the termination of that contest, and Edward Baliol, the 
son of John, when he had obtained possession of the 
throne by the- assistance of Edward III., again surren- 
dered its independence to the English monarch, 
contest finally subsided in the year 1372, when Edward, 

These were "both descendants of king the right of Baliol was preferable; but 
^Vid I., who died in the year 1 1 53, Bruce these were not then established, nnd Qriioe 
being the son of the second daughter of was nearer in descent. — Robertson, vol. i. 
the third son of that king, Baliol the p. 10. Ten conipetitox^ presented 
grandson of the eldest daughter. Ac- selves, the others being perhaps instigated 
cor(ling to the present rules of succession by Edward for creating embarrassment. 
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aftfef a reign of glory, sunk into imbecility. The issue 
would probably have been different^®, if the ambition of 
that monarch had not engaged him in a war with France, 
Which exhausted his power. 

The result of this long struggle was manifestly the 
alienation of the Scotish people from a connexion with 
the neighbouring government, the antipathies of the two 
nations being thenceforward excited by the irrecon- 
cilable claims of sovereignty and independence. The 
sovereignty of the Engligh crown might perhaps indeed 
have been established by either of the princes who en- 
gaged in the enterprise, if it had not been frustrated by 
mismanagement. An artful policy might have confirmed 
the dominion of Edward I., whereas a violent usurpa- 
tion of the royal power combined all parties among the 
Scots in one common and successful resistance. The 
vigour of Edward III. again might have attained the 
object, if he had not permitted himself to^be seduced by 
the visionary expectation of elfecting the conquest of 
France. 

If the influence, which the presbyterian reformation of 
Scotland afterwards exercised upon the constitution of 
England, be considered, it will probalbly be judged, that 
an earlier union of the two crowns, than that which was 
actually effected, would have interfered with the peculiar 
action of the Scotish government upon the neighbouring 
kingdom. It may be conceived that, if the two king- 
doms had been thus united at any time Jaefore the reign 
of Henry VIII. of England, the separation from the see 
of Rome would have been conducted nearly in the same 
manner in the two countries, so that the reforming spirit 
in Scotland would at least have been much moderated, 
and some co-operation and connexion would have been 
established between the royal authority and the reformed 

W BUune, vol. ii* p. 269. 
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obupeU^' ' ! *Nor < would ■ the ^Teign of Heniy » oc ;eiith§r, of 
^anvMlrh! followed, have afforded a ifonvew6Rt..opffl(rr 
tahi^)'fer' uniting the crowns. Either the. Scotish: refotv 
aiiiadioti would have been more or less asislmUaitcd.tft that 
of England, or the Puritans of Englaiid, reinfopped. jhy 
the Presbyterians of Scotland, would have overpowered 
the established church of the former country, before its 
institutions had acquired consistency and strength snffi'- 
cient for enabling it to recover from the shock- When 
however Elizabeth had completed the reformation of 
England, the intimate connexion of the two governments 
might occur without embarrassment. The two great 
iparties' of Protestants had been formed in the one country, 
and ■■ a presbyterian reformation had prepared the .other 
forn future coalition with' that party in the former, whiob 
was placed in opposition to the ecclesiastical establish- 
•ment. • .i.n". 

( .'(The governpient, which at the close of dght hundred 
.and, sixty years was at length incorporated with that of 
England, was in its general character similar to that of 
the neighboui’ing country, being an hereditary monarchy, 
controlled by a parliament, into which the representa- 
tives of the boroughs and of the lesser barons had bj^qn 
successively admitted, the former in the year, 132)5®?, the 
latter in the year 1427. This general similarity fitted, it 
for being incorporated into the constitution of .tha, npigb" 
bouring state. It was nevertheless discriminate^.l^y 

^ l^Chalmsi:8’« Caledonia, vol.i, pp. 744, James J. after his captivity. ^pf jEsuth^n 
8o0, The order of admission of these years. — Ibid., p. 836. The privifege iti- 
two was however Cerent, the deed warn eo litti^ vidiie^, 

representation of counties having in Kng- a few instances, no representatives of the 
land preceded that of boroughs. The lesser barons appeared in parliament, and 
o( this j^flTeirenee seems to have it had be^n almost forfeited by” ?m^ect, 
t>^n| , that in England the representatives when ^ new feelihg wad‘44isj[>?hjityf the 
nojjfcjs, "^ere .parly summoned r^fpi[piatioii . ; Ihe^ le6^*1^o^ Ihempe- 
to p^hament n^ii^iniug the struggle titioned partiainen*^ i ^ 
bet^e^ the croiwrWtmi jfep pobility, where- their right, an^' abodr Ji£ 
ui iii'Scorfand tins'" was a mere measure sentaiivps tooTt, tiieiV m'Cfws’ 

of imitative improvement, introduced by Idfeof Knditi 
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ot its arrangeindnlv ■'which £tted%ii£bT 
e*^iiteiftg^‘an‘ important agency wpdtt th^' neighbcrariiig 
gfoVewitJent before its incorporation, andafterwards -disi- 
^^d’it to yield to the measure, which put tat'Cnd to its 
ae^arat'e’ existence. ... .■ ! 

’ The chief of the peculiarities having the formet'ope- 
ration was the inordinate power of the aristocracyj be*- 
tWeen- which and the crown the equilibrium had been 
almost destroyed The prerogative of the king, which 
from the beginning of wjiat has been named the Saxo^ 
period, or from the year 1097, had been at least as great 
in Scotland as in England, was at length by various 
catrses so much reduced, that the nobles were in truth 
the masters of the country. In the long contest for the 
crbWn it had perhaps been somewhat lessened, but the con- 
siderable diminution of it is referred to the princes of the 
family of Stuart, which obtained possession of the throne 
in- the year 1371, these princes having, by their improvi- 
dent grants of regal jurisdictions, raised up their barons 
to dispute their constitutional authority. The unparal- 
leled succession of minorities which began sixty-six 
y^rs afterwards, completed the abasement of the crown. 
The parliament at the same time appears to have suffered 
a' diminution of its importance by a practice commenced 
iitthb' yfear 1367®*, when a committee was first, under 
tfed' pretence of convenience, appointed to act with the 
'WhMe?'pdWcf of the legislature, for the barons, seehrg'the 
functions of the parliament delegated pften to a small 
!^'ilj^^j:^b|f'its/nidmbers, disregarded its ordinances: The 
■{^t]isto^ojr'‘0(f' Scotland therefore, instead of seeking, as 

''If ^ 176i. Uament, possos^d a negative befiirt ^ 

w M .w kupposed bate. Their ettraordmiiry poWtrs wj»e 

<■' I ti , jg derived front the militaiy ^niua of 

deeding ages. Scotish nobles, which rendered lili- 
' hescj by patient of business.*— R^bertflipriji' vot t b. 
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in England, a support in the popular part of the govemr 
mept against the power of the crown, was in these cir- 
cumstances exalted above both. A government thus im- 
perfectly constituted was naturally fitted for acting with 
a disorderly violence on the institutions of the neigh* 
bouring country, and causing a convulsive movement 
sufficient to shake the whole frame of society. 

The clergy of Scotland on the other hand, having been 
much neglected by the papal see ® as in a remote and 
unproductive territory, attached themselves to the crown, 
which they supported as well against the aristocracy of 
their own country, as against the pretensions of England®*. 
Protected in return by the crown, they attained to so great 
opulence, that at the time of the reformation they paid one- 
half of every tax imposed upon land®®, and therefore had 
probably at length acquired little less than one-half of the 
land of the nation. J ames V. endeavoured to avail himself 
of the support qf this powerful body for the entire humi» 
liation of the nobles®®, and would perhaps have been suc- 
cessful, if they had not, in their alarm at the progress of 
the reformation in England, involved him in a war with 
Henry VIIL, which called the nobility into action, em? 
barrassed all his measures, and brought him to the grave 
through indignation and despair. The connexion of 
James V. with his clergy produced however an important 
effect, as it threw into the hands of his chief minister, 
the cardinal Beatoun, during the minority of his daugh- 
ter the celebrated Mary, a paramount authority, which, 
by committing the government in a more violent straggle 

^ Robertson, vol. i. p. 67. Mr. Chal- to Edward of England, while one of them 
mershas however specified some instances remained. Bruce owed his final success 
of papal usurpation even in regard to that rather to the union and firmness pf the 
eouairy in the thirteenth century. — Ca- church, than to the efforts of the nobles, 
kdonia, vol. i. p. 687, who were few m number. — Ibid., pp. 694, 

** The bishops, in concurrence with the 821. 
boroi^ addressed a letter to the pope, ^ Robertson, vol. i. p. 142. 
assuring him that they would not submit Ibid., p. 67 — 75. 
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witb tht reformers, more decisively dfetenfiined the inde- 
pendetit character of the Scotish reformation, and thus 
prepared it for all its important influences. The abuses 
of the religion of Rome being at the same time carried 
to the utmost excess**’, as the general barbarism and ig- 
norance of the people rendered them incapable of per- 
ceiving their grossness, until the preachers of the refor- 
mation had awakened and excited some intellectual power 
in the public mind, the tendency of the nation then was 
to secede as far as possible from the church, which they 
had so blindly venerated, and to construct a system of 
worship affecting an extreme simplicity in all its ordi- 
nances. 

Circumstanced as Scotland was in regard to England, 
it naturally entered into a political connexion with France, 
the rival of its formidable neighbour. Long however 
after its commencement®*, the efforts of France were 
employed rather in mediating with Faigland for the 
protection of Scotland, than in engaging the latter in 
hostilities with the former, the first Scotish invasion of 
England which has been recorded as instigated by the 
French, having occurred in the year 134G. This con- 
nexion in process of time became more intimate, xmtil at 
length the ascendency of a French interest in the govern- 
ment of Scotland offended the independent spirit of the 
people, and assisted in disposing them to the more natural 
connexion with England, begun by the policy of Elizabeth, 
and Completed by the succession of James VI. to her throne. 

Henry VIII. of England indeed became sensible of 
the importance of forming a strict and intimate union 
with the neighbouring kingdom, to which his own was 
80 mtieh exposed. James IV. of Scotland had been 

^ Rol)ertson, vol. i. p. 141 — 145, vol. ii. pp, 28, 29, 39, 162, 179. Edmb.> 

Dalryntple’s of Scotland, 1776. 

Ibid., p. 213. 
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2<!Knieh)ikin^ ton^Htfie >^ef>effQrta"of 
wh(i><haidi<i9ft»Md<aiid'.T0uted^ln6'trci0f)8i| luifTeak*^ 
divfirsibn^thd Sootudi <king;i -iHth ao^at 
P^l^a 9 at,oftiht$ Dobies^tfell in .tbefktal'ibaftle.^ft^lodd^ 
fraglA in ibiS' ye&r 1513; and in the mioQpity iri'hwb 
^lowedf Heiwy began that practice of bribing a party 
aoiiong the Scotish courtiers ®*, which - was afterwait^ 
suecdssfuUy adopted by Elizabeth. The English i*mh 
naroh' subsequently endeavoured to attach the king hiniK 
self, to his interests, and for this purpose twice proposed 
aupemonal interview at York®*. The king of Scotland 
howeveTi having been dissuaded from this measure ■ by 
hM clergy, who dreaded the subversion of the established 
religfqn, as' the consequence of the union of thle-’two' 
SQftereigms, Henry, indignant at his disappoiatmentj ne-i 
itewediithe. former system of hostility. A ftmaleieigni 
ptestntioig ^ afterwards a favourable opportunity >< for 
ettablishing a ^permanent connexion by a matrimonial 
alltentey the English monarch conceived a desk® ■'of 
eifboting a snarriage between Mary of Scotland- arid his 
son Edward. A moderate degree of policy might 'hrive 
succeeded in reconciling the people of that - - country to 
this measure, which, if Edward had lived to complete' it; 
would have anticipated by the half of a century the union 
of the crowns ; but the impetuosity of Henry, disconcerted 
his scheme®®. He grasped so openly atithcidomiiaihn'of 
Stwtland, that the pride of the country was- ronsedv' the. 
Etonohi party became predominantj, and ih.itbe process 
qlt l^iOSlilities, -which were continued, in the rdigsB of lEd^-; 

were at last induced to lOlieri-theintqiueiea 
tst.iihe.dftupbiniiBnd thereby to yUeldtito!E»istnq^>that yaiyu 
H«hioh they.wejh cflritond^ngt|i«gdi(Pi^j 
llpp4f< j) -Hij -■ . < <' A .•il.-i. (Iniiif*) (ioxj:^- **<{) 'l<- 

" Hemy’a Hut^ of Cmar Britain, vol. ii. pp. Sb7, 508, 519, &c. 

• :y..:o it.tn >.! Jift*»twWt>4-«A-VBWriW>4i89.lMnuktU •* 
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TO Ihcii^iDleijAe gS* flBeniy tbti^ndt'Ozdy deifeated'hisncwii 
pian nff ua^,: btvb’giariEi occasioii td the' fdntiatiott of stul^ 
»:oiuoit iiHth France, -which decided aU'the 'eti1)30q«ettt 
poihicd 'hf ‘Scdttasd. The goTrernment of thhtcotrolry^ 
closely leagued with France during the rei^ of Maify,' 
wtis 'oppos^, though unsteadily, to the progMesfrOf ind 
iniformation, which, as it was managed wholly hy'titief 
people, was accordingly conducted on a principle of de-* 
mocratic equality ; and on the other hand the indigna-> 
tion conceived at the ascendency of the French interest 
ih the councils of the state, caused a revulsion of the 
public feeling, which attached to the interest of England 
ihany more than the adherents of the new religion, who* 
aaturaUy looked to a protestant government for support.- 
The 'refermation was in this manner thrown upon the' 
people,- ' and the people were at the same time rendered' 
favouraible to a connexion with England ; and thus both 
the character of the Scotish reformation was determined, 
and the people were disposed to a connexion with the 
neighbouring state, by which that reformation, so modi- 
fied, iwas-brought to bear on its political arrangements. 

Other: causes co-operated to give, a democratic cha- 
racter -to the reformation of Scotland. The lateness of 
its establishment has been assigned as one cause of the 
dxtreme opposition to the ancient hierarchy, by which it 
Was distinguished In the progress of the ecclesiaetical 
PBfltelhticm of the sixteenth century, as in other con-vul- 
aens^ thp minds of men had become more vehemently 
adv^ri^e te the ancient system, and Calvin had at length 
consri^utedi lat 'Oeneta a form of ecclesiastical govern- 
ment, JwHlclC'SWbktituted a republican administrationTof 
'the Romish, and the superintendence' 
of the Saxon church. John Knox too, the disciple -«€* 
Calvifli'^as’-':^, n^etit admirably qualified’ for thq stem 

" Millar’s Historical ^ ' t2u» Omrttment, voL iii. p. 65^ * 
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ofteO'Of levRlltOgthe priesthood of his country. The' 
oOntrasted' characters indeed of the Scotisb and English' 
i;ci£B8«pataons may be said to have been personified in the 
two 'individuals, by whom they were respectively cOn- 
dmeted, the fierce and unconquerable Knox and the mild 
and conceding Cranmer. But the grand cause of the 
great reduction of the ecclesiastical establishment of 
Scotland was the exorbitant power of the aristocracy. 
Hostile to the clergy on account of the support, which 
that body had given to the royal power, and eager to 
possess themselves of the great property, with which it 
had been endowed, the nobles cordially united with the 
people in constituting a presbyterian system of ecclesi- 
astical administration, and resisted every subsequent 
effort of the crown to provide a liberal revenue for the 
church. 

The more ancient church of Scotland has been con- 
sidered as having prepared the Scots for the reception of 
a presbyterian establishment"^. Columba a native of 
Ireland, who landed in Iona in the year 563, founded 
there a society of monks distinguished by the name of 
Culdees, such as he had already instituted in his own 
oountry in the year 546. This society extended its 
influence throughout Scotland, and even throughout 
England as far as the Thames, though from the latter 
country it was speedily driven back by the influence of 
Borne. Comparatively pure in their doctrines"®, the 
' ' ' 

Jamieson’s Hist. Account of the An- Ibid., pp. 29, 203 — 212, They practised 
dbat Culdees, p. 338. SdiSb., 1811. xnamage, sncceedinj^, at least in 

^ ^ Acknowledged no other autho- places, by inheritance ; and they appear 
rity iot rdl%*ious doctrine than the testi- to have been associated, not for the iwetfe 
Qlpfiy of aaered sKriptum ; they did purpose of observing a parfieular rule^ 
noi maintain the duty of auricular con- but that by communicating instruction 
iheyjippwr to have held, at they might tram up othbrs £r the minis^ 
in the eigbdi cjenturj^, the doctrine try, so that their societies were rather 
of A. preeence in the eucharist ; tb^ colleges than menasteries^lbid., p^. 32, ‘ 

33. The name was probably derived 
far nom admitting wofJb of supereroga- the Welsh C41, signifying a <ft 

kiding, the plural of which would be 
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Cffildees opposed the errors toge^er with the eiMSTOMli*' 
ments of Rome. In their ecclesiastical constitutioa they 
ware of a mixed character, not renouncing episcopacy^- 
but subjecting their bishops to a presbyterian gOTem'- 
ment, for each monastery contained a bishop, who was 
occasionally deputed to the neighbouring district fiw 
ecclesiastical purposes, but was controlled by the monks. 
The supremacy of Rome was formally acknowledged by 
the Scotish church in the year 1176, to avoid the pre- 
tensions of the archbishop of York, a nearer, and there- 
fore a more formidable master. The Culdees however 
continued to exist generally in Scotland to the beginning 
of the fourteenth century, in which WicklifFe was the 
harbinger of the English reformation ; and in the two 
districts of Scotland, Kyle and Cunningham, in which the 
reformation was first embraced, great numbers of them 
appeared so late as in the reigns of James III. and IV., 
or even down to the very age of that great revolution. 

The doctrines of the reformation®® were introduced 
into Scotland probably before the year 1525, the books 
of Luther appearing to have been imported before that 
time; and Patrick Hamilton, who embraced the new 
tenets in the following year, and went to Luther and 
Melancthon for more perfect information, was for his 
abandonment of the religion of Rome committed to the 
flames in the year 1528. From this time the cause of 
the reformation made continual progress notwithstanding 
the violence of persecution, which raged,, during ten years 

Calvdi, Celydiand^ Celydion, Celydwys. dean prioxy at Lochlevin in tbe ym 115^ 
p, 5. Gkbbon has said that Iona, when it was giyien tip to the onnonV tegu- 
their chief ftatiou^ < difiuved over the Jar, has been present } and thi* libnof, 
Boatbein legions a cCoubiful ray of st^ence consisting oidy of sevesteen vehjnnet, Wtm 
•od superstition.’ — Deelme and Fall, exclusively eeclesiafltical. — Jamiesort, 

vol.ui. p. &11. Their religion however 135,376, 377. The inmiks of 
appears to have been very free from su- pear to luive yielded to the sttpreinec:^ ^ 
perstition ; nor have we on the other hand Borne in the year 716^ and the IthHldwhi, 
any reason for believing, that their learn- ruined by the Danes in the fMtr 
ing was either scientific ex classical. A Ibid., p. 1290— >>1197. 
catalogue of the books found in the Cul- ^ ‘ ' ' . ^ 
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lW‘fh4 ti‘til<h‘%ei{ig>;in&a^:tett)Vi»ii 

'flisseftti^tfen'bf th^^ stir^u¥^sd,'fhbu^ 'tbei'§^ ■w^fcte 
‘kiAlS t'b^bhbrfe'of ‘the i'fefottnbd'ft^lrgion’.''^ 
aifiKi^b^'hiitofe^'a Prb'lestiaiit -ib- the yeftt ' r54®.‘ ‘‘‘'FiVb 
^y^ilrs"alftehvai^^ he was taken prisbnei* by a Frbi^h iirfbiE!, 
^Which’had'ipedneed the castle of St. Andrews ; and^hfthr 
*k fcaptiVJty' of nineteen months on board the Frendh gal- 
'leys hk repaired to England®*, where Edward was then 
kirig.*' SoOti after the accession of Mary he fled to France, 
and proceeding to Swisserland visited Geneva, where 
Cklvin had then established his system of doctrine and 
disciplihe. In the year 1555, having returned from 
OteheVa to Scotland, he effected the formal commeace- 
ftfdrlt of'the reformation in his native country, by induchig 
Hife'fifiends to discontinue that attendance on the worship 
‘Of' the church of Rome, which they had hitherto ' praic- 
Hfe'^d for their security. In the following year he again 
irfilittie'd Scotland, having received an invitation to be the 
^skrrOF the English congregation at Geneva; and ‘his 
Bydigrapher has remarked that by returning at thisS- time 
He hoi dhly preserved his own life, but averted frottl'his 
btbthihri the storm of persecution. He returned a ‘Second 
tihie' W hfe country in the year 1569, when his efforts 
htdi becoihe indispensable to the support of thcreftnatta- 


'‘"TiJirCHe, Wl-iipp. 16», 170. 

.claimed for Knox 
ffie oredit df 'iiaving In ’iliis' visit assisted 

artiw 
influ- 

'tiiilttl ttitfiiatp the fox^fT the notioB 
(f tt^^cprpoijB^ presence of Christ in the 
* “ Titded against the 'adora* 
jVoh i. jq;). 87^ 88t. 
Cement he has quoted otil^^ 

itimer after the accession 
^himself, though he haa 
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proposed corr^tion^,— Hiht. of , the Refpr- 
malknl^ fvoK.ifil p, 1 ilti) ^j^gHirdUtb the 

had Decn^e|J«red tjj ‘ tirfcnmeT snfrxUa* 

preachers, the last of whom was Knox, 
‘•jmditliflt these tpiopHndiSMie attelriSions, 
#hi(>h hawe B«i/l)e«tisp(hdk4--«-fitii;^'s 

hC)iaUBei^‘p«- 89 fl^j) UJ d'nj'ft'Hf 

iL'idv* I o i. dliw /jiijid'io 






.iWiV,|tfe9,.pwnaeS(^f (JrOiraiqei,, of ,,the,,(j[^^- 

.r^g^t. , pf,, S<fo)land, baviAg tlioq . %p^, ^ ; ,pj^ 
VBvppj^s&iqg the, reformed religioq irii.ho^l^'flij?. 

. JyqgdomB, by first crushing it in Scotland;, 
eatahUshing! the Scotish Mary on the,,thiione.,,9f 
fnithe, place -of Elizabeth. In frustrating ,thi3.if£«ti,^d 
ruinous project Knox was serviceable as a poli^ci;^, apd 
not merely as an ecclesiastic, for he first pressed upon 
the court of England the importance of affording^ suppp|t 
to the Protestants of Sc9tland. 

The reformation, which at the death of James V.ihad 
been almost suppressed in Scotland, was restored by.tjke 
opiecation of two political events ‘®, the elevation of , tjifc 
queetindowager to the dignity of regent, and the.qppes- 
, piofl of Mary to the throne of England, Thp ,que9n- 
dowfager >ofi Scotland, though the sister of the.prinpesjqf 
riiorraiwe, had found it her interest to conciliate .^hej,]^^^- 
iestants, that she might be enabled to wrest the r,9g^^y 
from the earl of Arran their persecutor, and to the 

iclergy,'who continued to support him after her advance* 
-ineht. r . The queen of England on the other hand, by 
joecting herself with Spain, the political rival of Frunop, 
^posed' the queen-regent to favbur and protect, the 
fugitives, . who fled from her persecution. If the i ,1;w»o 
queens had heartily co-operated, it seems probable that 
'' Teformation would at this time have been exi^rmi- 
'nafedi -from Britain; but the causes, which havd'beep 


;^(*9Cihed» htfidered a coalition so baneful, and thevro- 
'the queen of England served to send pireachers 
-»inil(o.^^^tlandy who under the connivance,' , of the 
' the zeal of the Scotish Protestdp^,;' /•' 

queen-regerrt was 

.Jfiifl/I mtftUv !((. j , - , •».*;* ' /’n.M'iiy 

idr irlilch;'iie 

^ scdD ,fcy Ithe 

French court to the q^jMh'OpgODiiftL VtMt' ? peewfy/*— 

of state, with a great seal, on which were ■Jilt .ni- /*fl* 
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dowd ibafiwe th« year 1559'*', 'vrhich followed that of the 
aec^sipa of Elizabeth to the throne of England. The 
oaiiteiofthe Protestants had then acquired a more sure 
piitection, and the change of her conduct, which at that 
l&me ioccurred, served only to rouse among them a spirit 
of determined and united opposition, which acquired for 
their religion in the following year*® the sanction of the 
parliament. Nor were the circumstances of the French 
governm^t leas admirably accommodated to the success 
of the Scotish reformation, than the change of the sove* 
reign of England. In the very year of the treaty which 
eatablished the reformed religion in Scotland, began in 
France that series of civil commotions, which long deso- 
lated that country, and disabled it for interfering with 
Ovarpowering vigour in the Scotish arrangements op- 
posed to its influence; and the death of Francis II., who 
two years before had married the young queen of Scot- 
land, dissolved in the same year the connexion of the two 
ODuntries. As well might the exquisitely-curious con- 
texture of the human skeleton, which is said to have 
once silenced the doubts of atheism, be attributed to 
ohance, as this combination of various and independent 
agencies be believed to have been any other than the dis- 
positions of the providential government of the world* 

, Mary, invited by the protestant nobles on the death of 
her husband, returned to her country in the year 1561, 
but after a short time engaged in a struggle with their 
ptirty. Nurtured in the tenets of Rome by her French 
edfHsation, she was deeply adverse to the religion recently 
eaftihlisbed in Scotland ; accustomed to the luxurious 
gaiety of the court of France, she was impatient of the 

M^Crie, vol. i. pp. 247, 248. 1592, when James was induced to assent 

• ^ da the sanction of the king and to the estabUshment ef the presbjterian 
cpieexi had not beeii'given to this act of systuin. • ' 

Wgistotioii, the eonditiow et* the leiormap M<Crie, veh i. p« 335). 

tion remained unsettled ifaet year 
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gtMre sev»e maimers of those, by -whom it was jproi- 
f$fls|3d ; and habituated to the flattery of a gallant peo|i}8^ 
she was incapable of regulating her conduct with that* 
oirpumspection, which the difficulty of her situation de*- 
inanded. She seems indeed to have been specially formed 
for confirming the reformation of Scotland by an inju- 
dicious resistance. She was eminently beautiful j but fad' 
blandishments had no power over the stern reformer, to 
whom she was opposed, nor do her charms appear to 
have had much other operation, than that of exciting the 
jealousy of Elizabeth^. These charms however have 
since received an ample tribute of admiration. The 
admiration, with which the aged councillors of Troy 
beheld the beauty of Helen, even when she was bringing 
ruin on themselves and their country, has been considered 
as the strongest testimony of the influence of female at- 
tractions on the minds of men ; but long after the beauty 
of Mary had mouldered in the tomb we find grave 
writers strenuously maintaining her innocence in regard 
to the heavy accusation of plotting the murder of her 
husband, apparently influenced by the mere tradition of 
charms, of which even no certain representation has been 
transmitted to succeeding ages. * 

Though the queen had assured the council of Trent^ 
and the Roman pontiff of her unalterable determination 
to adhere to the religion of Rome, and the pontiff in par- 
ticular of her constant resolution to effect its re-establish- 
ment in Scotland, she yet found herself at her arrival*^ 
compelled to intrust to Protestants the whole administra- 
tion* This conduct was however abandoned in the yew 

** Robertson, vol. i. p. 260. in the present century. That Mary was 

The principal writers, says Dr. g'ulty of the murder of her hushand, 
wb» m modem times have uxi- seems to be sufHciently established by the 
dfartahea the defence cdT Mary, are Glood- testimony of Morton, that < the ^lene Wki 
all, Tytler, Stuart, and Wliitaker ; voL ii, the doare thereof.’-^lbid. ».i 

p. 225. To these maybe added, Chal- ^ M^Crie, vol. u. pp^ 110^ Ul, 
mers, who basr assumed the same office Ifaid., ^ > 
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lS65n yrhm «be determi^^ tof mafty, loyd tDfflRilay /in 
i o|^^it»oE to the<apmion of lli«e earl 
oi? tl^ pFotestaot noblef!, aod' her prime minister ;.tSQ4j^a 
(phm!^ for extirpatisg the Proteetaats heii^iin'/ithert^- 
Jlowing year brought from the cardinal of Lorraineyi/ae-at 
had been formed by the popish princes agreieably to , a 
decsree of the council of Trent, the queen reBolve4 to 
proceed to extremity with the adversaries of her religion. 
The intended persecution^* was frustrated by the assassi- 
nation of Rizzio, which was perpetrated by the king in 
conjunction with some of the protestant nobles, the queen 
having been by that event disabled for executing her de- 
sign of restoring the religion of Rome. The munder of the 
king himself, and the subsequent marriage of the q,qeen 
with the murderer Bothwell, involved her in so .XEV/;h 
disgrace, that she was in the year 1567 compelled, by 
her subjects to resign her crown to her son, and .in 
following year, when she had effected her escape from 
, captivity, was driven to seek a retreat in England^ where 
after nineteen years she was brought to the scafibld Jby 
Elizabeth. 

. ; ' ■ 

The deposition of Mary was succeeded by a periodcf 
thirty-six years, which was altogether favourable tp, ^e 
reformation. During ten years of that time; the 
ment was administered by regents, and during tl^e, fp- 
mainder by the young king James VI., the. dis- 

aatisfaction, occasioned by the delegati9p.,;Qf 
.power, having turned the eyes of the,pati,on,^o Jhfji^ove- 
,_.feigp,. though at'that time but twelve^, yie^^maqi^^i,,;^® 
four noblemen, who successively exercised the regency. 
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tefefrflifbWfifed'Velf^bsT^teid tli« kwgy 6n 
'4lifi' Aifiiiic3t'll4d^4)eeii 'by Mfe *'Hiothdt{fcb^*stfed‘ 

J tltfetti,. ^''^(jbdhaflgb 'for' the castle' efS'EdbAtt^ji feed 
^l^nSd^uetitly' beten educated; in the seine ‘fidA/ 'l The cir- 
^'chhiSthhceSj *in' which the country was l)fecedi^by-'the 
' degradation- of Mary, co-operated to the sanaie resrdtJ'The 
long ’ minority of her son, with his expecfa3a«y’ ef"flre 
Succession of England, opened an ample field ftw tiiobe 
intrigues, which retained it in a dependence on'the’'^^o- 
testant ' sovereign of the neighbouring kingdom. ‘Tire 
protracted imprisonment of the unhappy Mary as^ted 
their influence, for the four successive regents®* felt •' that 
during hter life it was in the power of Elizabeth to bVer- 
throw their authority, and even James, who could' be 
Jnd'ucfed by the English queen®* to write a letter to his 
'ih6thei*,in which he refused to acknowledge her as qUbfen 
''Of Scotland, arid to consider his interests as iiiaiiy 
'her connected with hers, must have been apprOhdifeiVe 
of ' hea* 'return. The operation of the execution; 'With 
Whic'h this long series of suffering was closed, maj^l 'be 
traced in the death of the grandson of Mary, to whitihf it 
’ futfilshted a precedent. To Elizabeth the life of Mary 
“^as nOt longer important, as in tlie following yeaf 'she 
ddfeafed the armada, and finally crushed the effOVti^’of 
the'^feomhrii'dntiiOlic powers. i ;ki! 

, '' ’i’lid*Scbtii^.rei^(/rmer has declared®*, that hO '^ad'de- 
IliajtlV'lfiipVo'^ement in his qualificatibn^'fei^'the 
in' England;, brff rhlf^Obs 
“opinilm^®®^'Md"hi’s^hb’fiopS of eccle^ihstical'dikciWifie'hhd 


“ Robertson, vol. ii. p. 89. 


administered to the people kneeling — 
Ibid., vol. i.,pp. 98, 99. He after/rards 


nister had power to exclude lh^uH#{h{hy 
from the sacrament, and that this was 

VOL. III. 
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gDremment were formed chiefly in Geneva. When in 
the year 1560 the parliament had required the ministers 
of the Protestants to prepare a summary of their doctrine, 
a confession of faith was presented, in which the doctrine' 
of arbitrary, or irrespective predestination, was distinctly 
stated In the government of the church as constituted 
at that time, when the principal towns®” had been sup- 
plied with ministers, a certain number of superintendents 
was admitted, whose oflice was to preach, plant churches, 
and inspect the conduct of others^ employed in large dis- 
tricts. This however was but a temporary appointment 
occasioned by temporary circumstances ; and in the year 
1 592 the presbytcrian system was regularly established 
by law, the consent of James being given, though with 
reluctance, on account of some political difficulties, in 
which he was then involved. A liturgy®’ was adopted 
for the Scotish church from the English church of Ge- 


with the ecclesiastical canons; hut he 
cofterwards declared, tluir tlie motive of 
his lefusiil was * assuredl}' the loresi^ht 
of trouble to come.’ — M’Crie, vol. i. pp. 
101, 112. The truth seeins to be, that 
even then his opinions and tem])t‘r were 
predisposed to the system, whichdie after- 
wards embraced, when he saw it realized 
at Geneva. 

It is declared that ‘ all our salva- 
tioun sprinjj^s fra the eternall and imimi- 
tabill decre of God, tpiha of meir ^race 
electit us in Christ Jesus, his soiie, before 
the fouiidatione of the warld was laid 
and that, ^ as God the Father creatit us 
quhaa we wer not, as his sone our Lord 
Jesus redemit us quhan t.e wer eiie- 
mks to him, sa alswa the Haly Gaist 
dois sanctifie and regenerat us, without 
all respect of ony mente proceeding fra 
be It befour or be it efter our regent 
ratioun' — Ibid., p. 331. 
j IhuL, voL li. p. 7. 

** Robertson, vol. ii. p. 208. 

^ M‘Crie, vol. i. pp. 428, 429. As a 
oonsequenee of the discretionary nature 
of thia bturgy doctor Buchanan has ex- 
pressly assei^, that in the church of 
th« boly Bcnptur^ am aever 


read, so that no scriptural aid is afforded 
to the people, when the clergy desert their 
articles and contessions of faith, which he 
intimates to be at least an occasional oc-» 
currence, remarking at the same time 
that among the descendants of the Kng- 
lihh Pill It alls, from the operation of the 
same cause, little more than the name of 
religion is left, while in the midst of ra- 
tional forms and evangelical articles reli- 
gion has resumed its energy. — Christian 
Keseaiches, p 122 — 124. Lond , 1811. 
The defection intimated by Bachaniin 
appears to have commenced m the earlier 
part of the eighteenth century, being 
begun by the professor of divinity in GU^i- 
gow, whose name was Simson. He was 
accustomed to say that the Wesrtmbisteus 
confession, which had been adopted by 
the church of Scotland, should be taken ' 
cum grnnn ^alts. For Ijiiis he wap in the ► 
year 1 720 expelled by the general assebfi- ' 
bly ; but his opinions seem to have <n<$>t>» 
withstanding spread rapidly through that 
church, for in the year 1736 a secession 
was made from it on account ttf its al- 
leged departure from its original prua*' 
ciples, ' ' 
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neva, but one which, as it did not restrict the minister to 
the use of the very words of the prayers, which it con 
tained, and even directed him to pray, as the spirit of 
God should prompt him, tended necessarily to its own 
‘abrogation. 

In the minority of James occurred an imperfect and 
temporary revival of the ancient episcopacy®®, not suf- 
ficient to hinder the completion of the presbyterian 
system, but probably serving to cherish in the mind of 
the king an attachment, to that order, and to rouse the 
reformers of Scotland to a more determined opposition. 
This measure, which was not condemned by Knox, was 
the result of a scheme of some of the nobles, for appro- 
priating to themselves the greater part of the revenues 
of each see, which should else have been distributed 
among the rtiinisters. In the year 1581 however, when 
it had subsisted nine years, the order had become so ob- 
noxious, on account of the titles of honour, by which 
bishops were distinguished, and the privilege of sitting 
in parliament, that an act of assembly was passed, de- 
claring it unscriptural. James notwithstanding, in the 
year 1507, made another efifort to establish a qualified 
episcopacy. The unconstitutional Encroachments of the 
clergy on the civil government ®‘', occasioned by their jea- 
lousy of the favour, which the king continued to manifest 
towards the Roman Catholics, determined him to adopt 
some means of abridging their jurisdiction ; and for this 
purpose, having by experience discovered that measures 
of open hostility were odious and ineffectual, he had 
recourse to the expedient of influencing a party among 
the clergy themselves. By this method he prevailed 
with them, not only to surrender many of their former 

Robertgon^ Tol. ii. {)p. 38,39,85. It king's minority, but that their spiritual 
Was determined in the year 1572, that jurisdictions should be subjected to the 
the names and offices of archbishop and general assembly of the church, 
bishop should be continued during the Xbid^ pp« 228, 239, 240, 
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privileges, bu^t even to permit a number of xeprpsenta,- 
tives TO te 'delegated to the parliament. This last 
Measure '^he hoped would at length prove the means 'o^ 
^6s^riAg the ancient episcopacy ; but the general assem- 
ply'Kad carefully modified it by various regulations, whicli' 
deprived these representatives of all pretensions to an 
episcopal character, and even subjected their civil powers 
almost wholly to the control of the church. 

In all this struggle the Scotish church was curiously 
contrasted to that of England. In England an episcopal 
reformation was followed by the introduction of a system 
of presbyterian worship, which generated among the 
people a powerful opposition to the establishment. In 
Scotland, on the contrary, a presbyterian reformation was 
succeeded by efforts to establish prelacy, which set the 
government in opposition to the system of the people. 

The reformation, while it emancipated the human 
mind from a servile submission in the concerns of reli- 
gion, had a natural tendency to inspire it with notions of 
civil independence. The abuses of popery had elicited 
the first indications of liberty in the struggle of the fif- 
teenth century, which was maintained by general coun- 
cils against the papal authority ; the revival of classical 
learning, by presenting to the view of scholars a more 
ample knowledge of the republican governments of Greece 
and Rome, had furnished them with more distinct prin- 
' ciples of free legislation ; and lastly the reformation, as 
^ taught every man to determine for himself in regaril to 
^e'mbst important of all interests, must have dispo^d 
him i^t th^ same time to reject the tyranny, which wopid 
destroy nis civil rights, especially as civil vvas closely 


^conhectad with ecclesiastical tyranny. Scotland, where 
a fierce uristocmcy had frequently set tfie power df[ ihe 
sovereign' al; Wenance, afi'orded a ■fit sdiffot nurturing the 
lie of resistance 


princi^li 


The spirit of Knox’s system also. 
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derived fis it had been from the ‘practice of a very smal^ 
republic, was ' peculiarly adapted to , suggest to eveiy 
in(fividual a sense of his own political importance, an<l to 
•aniipate him with a desire of resisting, the control of 
authority. By the reformation the nobles were united 
with the lower orders in one common cause, in which all 
claimed an equal interest ; and thus the principle of 
resistance, which had actuated only a martial nobiUty, 
was extended through fhe whole mass of the commu- 
nity. 

The external relations of the country with France and 
England nourished the principle, which was thus gene- 
rated by its internal condition. The connexion formed 
with France, by which the ancient religion was supported, 
presented to the reformers an urgent motive for concern- 
ing themselves in the political interests of their country, 
as they were thereby exposed to foreign aggression. , The 
expulsion of the French troops®® was* accordingly de- 
manded with not less earnestness, than the redress of their 
religious grievances ; and, when their remonstrances on 
this subject were perceived to be ineffectual®*, it was 
solemnly decreed, agreeably to the^advice of the deputies 
of the whole order of the clergy, that it was lawful for 
subjects to resist and depose tyrannical princes. The 
policy of Elizabeth, however anxious she was to main- 
tain aniong her own subjects the authority of the crown, 
contributed to cherish in the neighbouring kingdom the 
, spirit of resistance, which afterwards reacted upon the 
! ’^ov^rpmeiit of England, being employed in fomenting the 
discontents of the people, in opposition to the influence 
'ofthejagepts^f France, who supported the royal autho- 

’’i j For t|ie , bu^Pjquent reaction upon England ^coti^d 

i' . . ■ . I,, 'ilui liK’i'i 

“ Ibid, p. 203— !!05. . 
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WM especially fitted by that presbyterian form of cburcbi 
government, which had animated its civil independence, 
this ecclesiastical system naturally disposing the Seotish 
Protestants to connect themselves with the Puritans of . 
England. From Scotland accordingly was derived the 
appellation, by which the advocates of popular principles 
of government were afterwards distinguished in the con* 
tentions of English parties, the name of Whig having 
been originally a term of derision applied to the western 
inhabitants of Scotland®^ among* whom principally the 
presbyterian reformation of that country prevailed. As 
if the queen of England was desirous of exhibiting to 
these original Whigs an example of the utmost extremity, 
to which their principle of resistance could be carried, 
she with the formality of a public trial brought her sister- 
queen to a scall’old, and thus presented to them a distant 
prototype of the execution of the grandson of that prin- 
cess. 

The crisis of the menaced invasion of the armada gave 
birth to that national covenant*®, which was afterwards ex- 
tended to England, and became there the grand engine, by 
which the governmeni| was subverted. In the insecurity 
of an unsettled government, associations for mutual sup- 
port had been usual among the Scotish nobles®*, and in 
the year 1 556, when the friends of the reformed doctrine 
had recently separated from the church of Home®*, they 
entered into a solemn agreement of a religious character, 
by which they bound themselves to renounce popery, 
and to promote, as opportunity might permit, the pure 
preaching of the gospel. In the association of the 

* The term is derived from whiggam, customary food of the peasants of the 
^ sound used by the wajjgoners of the same districts. — Laing’s Hist, of Scot 
ffegtern counties of Scotiand in driving laud, vol. i. p. 366. fioiid., ISOd. 
their horses, whence they were themselves Robertson, vol. ii. p. 192. 

named tuhiggamorsj and more briefly Ibid., vol. i. p. 30. 

whigs. — Johnson’s Diet. According to M‘Crie, vol. i. p. 181. 

others it* originally signified whey, the 
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yew tjie two sorts of engagements were united, 
for,, it ;wa$ political, as it was opposed to a foreign 
epgipy, and it was religious, as it was adverse to the 
efttaliliahment of the religion of Rome. When the 
enormous power of Spain threatened England with 'a 
formidable invasion, James, though eagerly solicited 
to, form an alliance with the enemy of Elizabeth, was 
steady in refusing to separate himself from her cause. 
The zeal of the people on this occasion concurred with 
the personal views and interest of the monarch, and all 
orders agreed in framing a solemn bond of religious and 
political union, which comprehended a confession of the 
protestant faith, a detailed renunciation of the errors of 
popery, and a declaration of the most unalterable fidelity 
to the association. In England also an association was 
formed for the support of the government of the queen ; 
but the habits of the Scots gave to theirs a more gloomy 
and determined character, as they disppsed them soon 
afterwards to form against the throne an association 
similar to that, which they at this time formed for its de- 
fence. It is curious to remark the different operation 
of the same exciting cause, the fear of the same enemy, 
as it diversely aft’ected the two ‘countries according 
to their respective circumstances. In England the 
alarm of the armada gave dignity and energy to the 
national character ; in Scotland it gave being to a puri- 
tanical confederation, which half-a-century afterwards 
overturned the united monarchy of thq two countries. 

To permit this action of the northern on the southern 
kingdom, it was necessary that the two crowns should de- 
volve to a single prince ; and accordingly in the year ] G03 
James became the successor of Elizabeth, when he had 
already reigned thirty-six years in his own country. A 
more free communication must by that event have been 
opened between the two nations, and a reciprocal ac1;lon 
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of each upon the other must have been proportionally 
facilitated. The union of the two crowns at the same 
time made preparation for that more intimate combina- 
tion, by which Great 'B^itAiW was' after another century, 
consolidated into a single kingdom, and ei^abled to nxaiiji- 
tain'that important station in the general combinations 
of EuVope, it which it was placed by the revolution of 
the year 1688. 
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CHAPTER Xni. 

Of the history of Ireland, from the commencement of the invasions of 

' the Danes in the year 797 to that of the reign of James I, 
in the year 1603. 

First invasion of the Danes in the yeai 797. — Ruin of the Danish power, and of the 
ancient monarchy of Ireland, 1014. — First invasion of the English, 1170. — Charter 
of Ireland, 1216. — Parliament assembled, 1295. — First effort of independence, 
1342. — Appellant jurisdiction obtained, 1356. — Independence of the parliament 
claimed, 1460. — Law ofPoynings, 1495. — Supremacy of the crown enacted, 1536. 
— Henry VIII. entitled king of Ireland, 1541. — Edward king, 1547. — The English 
liturgy introduced, 1550. — Mary queen, 1553. — Elizabeth queen, 1558. — Act of 
Uniformity, 1560. — Bull of pope Pius V., 1569. — Bull of pope Gregory XIII., 1580. 
—Rebellion of the earl of Tyrone, 1595. — Reduction of Ireland completed, 1603. 

Ireland in the earliest period of its history bore an 
important relation to the general system of Europe, as it 
afforded a hospitable asylum to the e^jiled learning of 
the continent and of Britain, when the agitations of the 
kingdoms recently constituted by the northern nations 
had driven it to seek a retreat in this sequestered region, 
and as it sent forth the missionaries of learning and reli- 
gion, when the conquering arms andfthe policy of Charle- 
magne had given tranquillity and consistency to the west. 
When Ireland had discharged this important function in 
the general system, for which it had been fitted, not only 
by its local situation, but also by its political and moral 
circumstances, it ceased to have any,direct relation to 
the arrangements of continental policy, and became gra- 
dually prepared for entering into that more limited con- 
nexion with the neighbouring country, which, after the 
lapse of six hundred and thirty years, has terminated in 
an incorporating union. 

The commencement of the connexion with England in 
tjie reign of Henry II., and its progress to the final, re- 
duction of the island in the last year of that of Elizabeth, 
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firfto 'tte subject of the present chapter, a .tnelancholy' 
bistory' of impotent attempts to conquer, and of ill-coro- 
bi&ed efforts to resist, of advanced civilisation deteriorat- 
ing,. < instead of improving, the rude simplicity of the 
invaded country, and sinking into an imitation of the 
barbarism, which it had thus engendered, and of legisla- 
tive acts dictating to the people a reformation of religion, 
which no previous instruction had qualified them to 
appreciate, and opposed by rebellion and massacre. It 
is natural that the people of Ireland should have turned 
feom the sickening contemplation of such scenes, and 
dwelled with rapture on the traditions of their early 
ancestors, until their imaginations arrayed this more 
ancient period in such visionary splendour, that its sober 
pretensions to historic credit are dismissed as the fictions 
of ignorance and barbarity. But the review of the inter- 
vening period, however painful, may afford us valuable 
information in regard to the subsequent, and even the 
actual condition of our country, for we may discover in 
it the seeds of the parties, which have been matured in 
our own time, and the springs of the movements, by 
which we ourselves are agitated. 

It is remarkable that the Danish invasions of Ireland, 
which, beginning about the close of the eighth century, 
drove from this country the literary and religious fugi- 
tives, for whose reception the continent was just then 
prepared, were also instrumental in breaking down its 
government, and preparing it for a nominal, though 
only a nominal, submission to the feeble efforts of the 
English. It is also deserving of attention, that this 
other operation of the Danish invasions was completed 

the vevy moment, in which the Irish dominion of the 
Danes was terminated for the decisive battle of Olon- 

* Tli0 Iriifti dominion of the was to its two distinct functions* When tite 

wMtiahte^intieirvespoBdenee, as it seems, invaders had g^radually eMained soixiq 
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fought in the year 1014, while it crashed the 
power of the Danes, was also the epoch of the ruin' of 
the ancient monarchy of Ireland, the death of the celM 
hriited Boirumhe*, who perished in that engagement, 
having closed the series of princes regularly elected, and 
abandoned the country to the violences of ooBt^ding 
chieftains. 

From the death of Boirumhe to the first invasion of 
the English, or rather of *the Welsh, elapsed a period of 
a hundred and fifty<.si% years, during which it is ad« 
mitted that no regard was entertained for the original 
constitution, which, imperfect as it was, might yet have 
been equally successful in resisting the efforts of these 
other enemies, and antiquaries have been obliged to 
consider the most powerful of the Irish princes as the 
nominal monarch of his time. When the death of the 
victorious Boirumhe had caused an unexpected vacancy 
of the throne®, and the utter defeat of the common enemy 
had at the same time loosed the great bond of union 
among the conquerors, a chief, who had reserved hia 
forces during the engagement, availed himself of his 
undiminished strength to intrude himself into the 8ove» 
reignty. His example was imitated by almost all hia suc- 
cessors. The inherent vices of the irregular government 
of Ireland were thus expanded into their full maturity^ 
and the long series of confusion and weakness was eon* 

a Norwegian^ selves, ami receiving^ reinforcements from 
landed in the year 81 5, reduced the coun- their original (ipuntry, extended their ter- 
try ta ^fter som^ vmsuccessfui i^tories, litBd constituted a powerful, 

resistance, and at the close of thirty years sometimes the most distinguished people 
was W^txtutfd mQQAiHib of Irek The of Ireland) fetaimng their settlement 
opprepsions of the Danes having roused even after the battle of Clontarfle had put 
the spirit oS the Irish, this so^eignty an end to their predominance. — LebMd*$ 
was speedily suppressed. A new colony Prel. Disc. O’Halloian’s Introduct. to 
arrived in the year 864 under the com- the Hist, of Ireland, vol. ui. p. 177. Dub- 
mand pi three hrotheri^, and promising to Im, 1803. { 

enrich the country by commerce, they were * O’Halloran, ibid., p. 291 • 

jiermitted to settle themselves in Lime-i ^ Ibid.,p. 281. 

xick, Dublin ) and Waterford. Qf these * The island was governed by ^ve 
maritime towns they soon possessed them- prinoea^ (^na of whom alined irotV IUhI 
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ttme^ in ' ‘whiidh the linViskMs^^of/'Ehg^' 
Xiomine&ned. The progfrese of' fbe Englieti 
l^^iiaeqerding‘ly> as he advanced through Wales, ghvfe' 
OIKeision' neither to any exertions on the part of Rodhrifc; 
©5Ghnnor‘, the Irish monarch, nor to any confederacy 
imotig the inferior princes. 

'i And here it may be interesting to notice the different 
inflaesces, which the Danish invasions appear to have ex-^ 
ercised upon the two neighbouring islands. In England, 
beginning in Northumberland and spreading towards the 
feouth, they served to consolidate and to complete the im- 
perfect union of the Saxon monarchy, which had extended 
iiorthward from Wessex, the south-western district; and, 
when military violence had thus perfected what policy 
had -begtm, the peaceable abandonment of the throne be- 
queathed to the Saxon line of sovereigns all the advan- 
tages of this external interference. In Ireland, on the 
ether hand, th& invasions of the Danes served to ag- 
^mvaitetthe confusion of an ill-regulated government, and 
to parepare it for yielding a partial triumph to the feeble 
efibrte of the English, distracted as these were by other 
wars, and by internal dissensions ; and their final sup- 
pression in a great and decisive conflict, while it left the 
Scene open for the struggles of the new invaders, com- 
pleted in its consequences the ruin of the Irish monarchy, 
^nd enfeebled the resistance of the natives,, 

KM i While the civil power was thus rendered intjapable pf 
s^eeenting any effectual resistance to the enterpri^S Of 
'^7'JShgIish, the ecclesiastical system of Ireland was 
iWo that connexion with the p^^aey,(Whielli gave 
influence to those bulls of theipoptiff$,',ttet 
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b^tavtiiupooi H«nry II. tbe //sovereignty 
■Jlbef of 'Christianity anciently profesaed.by thepe0j^e( 

of; Iceland .'not only was independent of itbei .anpcanaa*^ 
of Rome but maintained in substance aU ;the .very 
same .doctrines, which have since the refonn^tino,:beeu 
the tenets of the established church. The ecokniastieal 
conquest was begun in a council assembled in .th$.tyear 
1111^, and completed in another convened in the ynas 
1152, twenty years previous to the publication of the buDa 
of Adrian IV. and Alexander III. These bulls were impliri 
citly received by a council convened in Cashel ; nor, until 
Henry VIII. had withdrawn his dominions from the sn-j 
premacy of the papacy®, was any other foundation sought 
for the pretension of the sovereign of England to autho' 
rity in Ireland. Deeply has Ireland imbibed the. tinm 
ture, which it then received ; and well may it confound 
the presumption of human speculation, that the same 
attachment to the see of Rome, which was thus consti' 
tuted the original ground and stay of the connexion with 
England, became eventually, in the natural order of 
causes and effects, the active principle of the most stre^- 
nuous and repeated efforts to separate from that COU’- 
nexion. * , ; 

Henry had conceived, soon after his accession, the de^ 


* Adrian founded his pretension to 
make this grant on a claim of jurisdiction 
over all islands, to which the faith of Christ 
.had l^en communicated \ and this claim, 
according lo John of Salisbury, rested on 
ythe > donation of Constcmtine, 

which lias lie^n ^gago rejected as a for- 
UsbOt** Disc, on the Religion An- 
ciently professed by the Irish and British, 

‘ bd&^Phelim' iia's enumerated 
^ir dUtmct»i^nli™^ans pf the origin of 
we ^feeullariohnexiori brireland andtlie 
papacy:— -1. The donation of Constan- 
tine : 2. A divine risht to all island^, in- 

^ 'Wictip ^iher chiefs, 
hilV^ng visr^ Rli^‘ h #ur- 

' tehdei^Hnyn into 


a cloister ; and 4, which was the faVtnitHn 
solution, that iu the time of St. Patrick 
the whole nation, grateful for the know- 
ledge of the true reugioit,'hsidl pedeQi^ their 
island to the see of Rome. The third was 
liable to this .obvioufl pbjiicliDh, that tte 
Irish principalities,^ though hereditaiy^ 
the family, were elective as to tw mSm- 
dual. — Hist, of the FoUct of,t^,C|uJ^ 
of Rome in Ireland, pp. 12, 1^. Dublin, 
W27. ^ ^ ‘ . jililU 

" Usher's Discourse. 

• O’Halloran, vol. iii, p. 320 — 328. 


in the Irifih, 
Jter of Jbh.n b^Neal, 
on this ^CQuut to ' ^ 
(Shirmoade^son to lung 
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sign of nnnexing Ireland to his other dominions^ tind 
-w^th this view had procured the papal sanction for his 
entsrprbe, as necessary for extending the influence of 
true teligion. The occupation, which he soon afterwards 
found in repressing the insurrection of his brother, in secur-' 
iz^ and tranquillizing the Various parts of his territories, 
and in maintaining his contest with the inflexible spirit of 
Becket, diverted him from the prosecution of his plan, 
untd the disorders, which had grown out of the decay 
and oorruption of the Irish government, presented an 
opportunity not to be declined. The immediate occasion 
has been represented by Giraldus Cambrensis, as fur- 
nished by the resentment entertained against Dermod 
king of Leinster, on account of his intrigue with Der-* 
vorghal the wife of O’Ruarc, prince of Breffney or Lei- 
trim with some adjacent districts. The historian of Ire-* 
land has however collected from the Irish annalists'®, that 
this incident occurred sixteen years before the invasion 
of Henry, and only gave occasion to a mutual hostility 
between these chieftains, which determined them to 
attach themselves to opposite parties in the struggle for 
the sovereignty of Ireland. It was in this struggle the 
fortune of the prince*, with whom Dermod had connected 
himself, to be defeated and slain by his enemies 5 Ro- 
deric O'Connor, the leader of the other party, having 
become in consequence of this event the undisputed 
possessor of the sovereignty, wreaked his vengeance on 
DerAiod the auxiliary of his rival ; and this prince, hav* 
ing been deposed by Roderic from the throne of Lein'* 
ster, was driven to seek from the king of England the 
means of his restoration. 

The embarrassments, in which Henry was thep ip* 
volved, tetidefing it impracticable to indulge his lopg* 
foimed wish of making a royal expedition into Ireland, 

• ' liquid; Ydl, i p. 14 
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be furnished the Irish prince with letters of credit^ 
authorising his subjects to engage in the enterprise^ < A' 
small force, led by two Welsh chieftains, accorduigiy' 
arrived in the year 1170, and took possession of Wex-* 
ford. Small as this force was, the successes, which it 
obtained amidst the dissensions of the Irish, alarmed the 
jealousy of Henry, rendering him apprehensive that his 
subjects might effect a conquest for themselves. When 
therefore he had extricated himself from the difficulties, 
by which he had been detained, he himself proceeded to 
Ireland, nearly two years and a half after the first expe- 
dition of his people. About six months however were 
all the time, which he could devote to the undertaking, 
being then recalled to England by the consequences of 
his contention with Becket; and Ireland was unavoid* 
ably abandoned to the disorders of a military aristocracy, 
to which he found it necessary to intrust the prosecution 
of his scheme of conquest. 

In England the Saxon system had formed the bast 
possible preparation for the Norman. Its principles 
bore such an affinity to the feudal regulations of Nor* 
mandy, that the laws of William could without much 
violence be engrafted upon those o'f Edward the Con. 
fessor, while these were so much more favourable to the 
general liberty, that they presented a rallying point 
under all the oppressions of the conqueror and his sue* 
cessofs, until the struggles of six centuries had adjusted 
the balance of the constatution. The brehon-law of Ire^ 
land ’ bore xro correspondence to the feudal regulations^'^ 

■ » 1 . ■ H l 

” General Vallancey has derived the pagan culprit a fine double of that which 
woul brehon from 6m which in the in similar cases was imposed oh a 

Celtjc languajgje sigm^es either judge tiaii. — Pref. to a Tract on the Brrhdn- 
OT^the %>ihe of he re- Lawsof Ireland, Collectan.,voI. i. tYhat- 

matl^^ii^me prtffacefl declara^um, ever may have been the defects of 

thar tney were the pagan laws, revised laws, they must have been wtdl admmis- 
by PatricM; eome are evi- tcred, for Sir John Davies l»» represwaiod 
dently of more modern date ; some, ap- the Irish of his time as in peace more 
parently tha xuost ancient, ii^t on a feacful nSending the law^ than the 
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admits no combination. Its eloctipna, 
wnicb pervaded all the gradations of authority, werq, ip- 
consistent with the subordination of the feujM investi- 
tih«. ; and the perpetually repeated gavelHng of the piP- 
P^y of each entire sept at the decease of each member, 
lyas not less repugnant to the whole system of the feudal 
tenures. We accordingly find, through the long con- 
tentious interval between Henry II. and James I., the 
laws of England and Ireland* in direct and irreconcile- 
able opposition ; nor was it practicable to accomplish the 
general establishment of the former, until an unsuccess- 
ful rebellion afforded an opportunity for completing the 
supjffession of the latter. 

The respective circumstances of the victorious sove- 
reigns, in the two cases of Elngland and Ireland, we*e 
not less contrasted than the principles of their legal 
systems. William, establishing his residence in Eng- 
land, added to .the crown so enormous a weight of au- 
.thprity, as compressed the several orders of the state, the 
.conquerors equally as the conquered, into one united 
n^ss of subjects, all jealous of their liberties, and anxious 
to moderate the excessive power of the prince. Henry 
and his successors, on the other hand, rarely and but for 
very short times visiting Ireland, and unable to give 
much attention to its concerns in their absence, almost 
Relinquished it to a number of rapacious leaders, who 
^tfppnd an interest in resisting the extension of the negp- 
.|^^d principles, of the English government, Jn many 
jipii^^qces even renouncing the name end charactei; pf 
priginal country, and voluntarily degeqegmtiagftflAo 
b£y;barous licence of Irish chieftaittfi. ' j 
^ |n thp^e circumstances the original „q;mqu«8t>[«f ,i|ii<c- 
necessarily very limitedand impwfoet. .Hea«y 
-■(ri<4^9 )n9t even visit its westerq and.nQr.^hem(di*t]ncls.?f ; 


oaitum whatsoeveTk 
— Hift IViuts, p, Bublini 1787. 
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-affd tlrotigli he received the sTTbmfefons of the chidftkitiB 
of Leitifster and Munster, he did not coristruct a siri^e 
citetle, or establish one garrison among the Irish, but'“d<;- 
'p'arting out of Ireland five months after his arfifal with- 
out striking a blow, left no other true subjects thdn the 
English adventurers, by whom he had been preceded. 
The expedition of that prince was indeed a mere pageant, 
from which he was soon recalled by an insurrection ijf 
his sons. The real conquest was the work of adventurers, 
and was deeply tainted* by the miserable policy, which 
must belong to the predatory enterprises of individhals, 
guided only by a consideration of private interest. 

Roderic O’Connor, during the expedition of Henry, 
intrenched himself upon the banks of the Shannon for 
the security of Connaught^®, and the chiefs of Ulster 
remained in their own districts without manifesting any 
disposition to submit to the English monarch. At length", 
two years after the departure of Henry, Roderic, 'de- 
spairing of the weakness of his own government, sent 
-his ambassador to treat with that prince. The treafy 
'then concluded strongly marks the narrow limits of the 
.English dominion. The sovereignty of Roderic over the 
native Irish was acknowledged on the condition of pe'r- 
fbrtning homage, and paying tribute to the king of Eng- 
^ land ; and the English law and government Were efi- 
■ fbreed only within the English pale, comprehending little 
'more than the province of Leinster, even within 'Which 
■{fhe'nsftive ' Irish might, at the option of theif Iitmifediate 
l'k)fl(ls, b<e permitted to live according to their OWh' fail's, 
<4iSid":iwMli^ectidn to the Irish monarch, oh' the condition 
of paying a tribute instead of other ' servide^. ' ' ffttfe 
-%ti^^ld'wa6'“R0(ierio -of affording any effe'ct'tial' siltmqrt 
X¥#^e dhirifeitifi* of Henry, even if he had 'bddii'so <m- 
;peled(,-'tliat*he’pttS8^the ccotclu'dirig ‘twelve ^dhre^idf ms 
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life in a monastery'®, unnoticed by the factions contend- 
ing for his kingdom. 

The causes why Ireland had not been sooner subdued, 
have been examined by Sir John Davies. The primary 
evil was that, before the conclusion of the reign of Eliza- 
beth, no considerable exertion of national force had ever 
been employed for reducing it. Henry II.'® was embar- 
rassed by the rebellion of his sons : John, Henry III. and 
Edward II. by the wars of th‘e barons : Edward I. by 
the wars of Wales and Scotland > Edward III, and Henry 

V. by those of France : Richard IL, Henry IV., Henry 

VI. , and Edward IV., by the domestic struggle for the 
crown of England. Edward IV. indeed was soon freed 
from the embarrassment of civil war, and established in 
the quiet possession of the throne ; but, when his king- 
dom had been sufficiently recovered from its exhausted 
condition, he revived the pretension to the crown of 
France, and died of vexation, when he discovered that 
he had been deluded by the French king. Richard HI. 
was never during his short reign in quiet possession of 
the throne. Henry VII., during more than the half of 
his reign, was occupied in repressing the remaining ad- 
herents of the family of York, and during the remainder 
in improving his revenue. The attention of Henry VIII. 
was engrossed by his continental policy and his separa- 
tion from the see of Rome. Besides the impediments 
created by the minority of Edward VI., and by the sex 
of Mary, the care, of promoting the reformation in the one 
reign, and of repressing it in the other, was quite suffi- 
cient to divert these two sovereigns from the reduction of 
Ireland. The attention of Elizabeth also was long occu- 
pied by more urgent considerations immediately apper- 
taining to her safety, but was at length solicited to the 
enterprise by the apprehension that this country might 

“ Lelond; voi. i. ^ 165. »» Dwit’s But Tracts, p, 70t-74. 
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fall into the possession of her enemies. When a. ge- 
neral defection had provoked an extraordinary effort, the 
conclusion of her reign was distinguished by the com- 
pletion of the procrastinated conquest. 

A consequence of this mode of proceeding was that 
the laws of England were not communicarted to the Irish 
people but that only the English colonies, and five 
septs of the Irish within the pale, which had been spe- 
cially enfranchised, were admitted to the enjoyment of so 
much favour. The great body of the natives were re- 
puted enemies, not merely aliens, so that to kill a mere 
Irishman in time of peace was adjudged to be no felony. 
This did not arise from the repugnance of the Irish, for 
they were sufficiently sensible of the advantages, which 
these laws bestowed, and were eager to obtain them. 
Charters of denization were accordingly purchased by 
individuals among them in all ages, and they petitioned 
Edward I. for this boon, offering eight .thousand marks 
on the condition of receiving it. Nor was the king averse 
from a policy so salutary, but found it necessary to refer 
the consideration of the request to the prelates and nobles 
of Ireland, by whom the favour was withheld. 

This conduct Sir John Davies^® has explained by as- 
suming that those, who held the government of Ireland, 
acted on the principle of a perpetual war, by which the 
English should extirpate the Irish, and possess them- 
selves of the vacant territory. Dr. Phelan has ascribed 
it chiefly to the desire of the bishops t^ establish a do- 
minion for themselves, to which the canon law was more 
suitable than that of England, This opinion he has 
maintained by representing, that Edward first addressed 
a letter on the subject to the lord justice, and, when he 
had replied that far the greater number of the barons 

Davies's Hist. Tracts, p. 75 — 89. 
of the Policy of the Church of Rome in Ireland, p. 34—38. 
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ttei^^J1^y(fr!4‘''#yre!'rtiinors(,’^ 'thyit it W6uld'lie'iiii|Joksflb(k!‘tid' 
a8yi’Wiltiie’'i!^'coiiticil'dUSBciently numefbas or 
said tlid' Irish’ had -Trehewed their supp‘li(iati6tr^;‘th4 kiii^* 
tfedft j^drtess^d the prelates, nobles, and othet English','* 
OMsmanding them to proceed to the consideration of thb* 
mattet notwithstanding the objections, which had bfeen' 
pleaded. It cannot be ascertained, whether this council’ 
ever met. It is certain that thdpeople were not gratified,' 
and that this unjustifiable policy of the Irish government' 
generated a national feud, which was afterwards yet 
more exasperated by a difference of religion, and in this 
state of extraordinary excitement became a powerful 
agent in the general combinations of the empire. 

'The influence of this policy has been well illustrated 
by Sir- John Davies^®, in comparing the case of Ireland 
with that of Wales, the original laws of the latter having 
beOn 'in many particulars similar to those of the former 
country. Edward L, as soon as he had completed the' 
reduction of Wales, introduced such a modification of its 
htvfs.'as in a considerable degree assimilated them to those' 
of- En^and ; and, when the insurrections of the barons, 
the wars of France, and the struggle of the rival houses, 
had so withdrawn from Wales the attention of the Eng-* 
lish government, that it relapsed into its former condition, 
Henry 'VIII. perfected that which had been begun 
Edward, receiving it into an incorporating union 'trith 
his -kingdom, and fibolishing all usages, whidh rftight ha^> 
ihainiaiaed its distinctness. The result of this dlflefrOftP 
hreatnasnt "Was that the country becattie in a 'Shoirt time 'a! 
scend' of iot<der and civilisation, wheteas the 'fetid *of'f^fe^ 
l^hdiirstilhahalcing our repose. .Dnu.iliJi; 

^ Ai^pther consequence of the abandonmj^n); pf, ^p|War 
t©' tbe oxertiOns- qf individuals^ -was that", ^o^sesB^iott^ so 

" ffist; Tracts, pp."roj'icr6; ‘ " 
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granted ,tp the.first ^irentj»rersf*,:t^l;;iqj; 14 pg;, 
ri^p?iftfled ,tf> be granted to the natives flPPA .tbew swbpaisti 
sLopi, i ^,t,bas accordingly been remarked,, tl#t, during 
thfiee hundred years no Irish lord obtained a gjrgntjjof hig 
country from the crown except the king of Thomoioid, Vfho 
had ;a grant during the minority of Henry .Ill^,.nuid 
Hoderic O’Connor, whose territory however was taken 
from his successor to transfer it to an English adventurer. 
In these circumstances no progress could be made towards 
the reduction of Ireland, for every chieftain must have 
felt, that all his importance depended on the continuance 
of the struggle, since submission must have reduced him 
to the lowest dependence on the leaders of his English 
enemies. 


; Through the reaction of the misgovernment of Ireland 
upon the English settlers, the hostility of the mativos* 
against the English connexion was reinforced by the 
accession of their antagonists, who at length degenerated 
from tire laws and usages of their original country into 
those of the people, whom they vainly laboured to sub-* 
due. The civil government*^ became so weak, that ihei 
lords would not suffer the rigid justice of the English 
laws to be executed among them ; ^d the habits of the- 
Irish, were found to be so much more suitable to their 
licentious dispositions**, that they became mere Irish iai 
t|icir language, names, apparel, and all their usages, i i 
,j .T/hpWgth a very great degeneracy prevailed among.the 
inhabitauta of English race, the principles of. a. parlia-^ 
ipontarjf constitution had fortunately been intvodueodrandi 
prea^rvcdyitP .foam in more favourable times an . organ o£ 
natiphal iimproyement and happiness. The origin <rf.th& 
Irish parliament is however involved . in some; obsoutsityi 
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” Trie Irish laws', like other aiicieht 
codes, punished the most heinoiu ofTences 


only by fines ,* and they also autlionzed 
olnfcfs j to jery arbitrary) fiot 

the support of their forces. *-»*lbid., pp. 
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and tmcertainty. The charter granted to the English 
inhabitants of Ireland in the first year of the reign of 
Henry HI., in imitation of that which had been extorted 
by the English from John his predecessor, seems to prove 
that no legislative assembly then existed in that country, 
as it omits the clauses of the great charter, which regu- 
late the summonses of the members of the great council, 
reserving them, with some other matters, for more mature 
consideration. The first assembly*®, which appears to 
have deserved the name of parliament, was convened in 
the year 1295, the same in which the representatives of 
boroughs were first summoned to the English parliament, 
and consequently the same which is the epoch of the 
completed representation of the people of England. The 
urgent expenses, occasioned by the various enterprises 
of Edward I., forced him to resort for assistance to all 
classes of his subjects, and in both countries at the same 
time gave existence to the germ of future assemblies of 
popular representatives. Before this time doubtless fre- 
quent assemblies of the prelates and nobles had been 
held, and to the latter **, in conjunction with the officers 
of the crown, had been committed by Henry II. the 
power of electing a temporary successor to a deceased 
chief governor. But, as before this time we discover no 
legislative interposition for redressing the evils of the 
state, and the laws of England*® appear to have been 
considered as the public code, however disregarded and 
violated in practif-e, these assemblies seem rather to have 
been the councils of the executive government than na- 
tional legislatures. 

• Hist, of the Polit. Connexion he- try, with the assistance of a coiincil which 
iweenEsgUadand Irelaad, p.87. Lond.^ be liad brought wUh him; Henry 111. 
1780. at different times renewed the ordinance 

Leland, Yol. i. p. 83. of John; and Edward!., in the bke 

® Henry II. held a council at Lismore, manner, by his own authority transmitted 
in which the laws of England were thank- the statutes of England to be observed in 
fully accepted: John established the Ireland. — Ibid., pp. 75 — 77, 95. 

English laws and customs in this coun- 
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A claim of legislative independence of the English 
government has been from time to time maintained, as 
circumstances created interests opposed to its supremacy. 
;In the struggle of the two royal houses*® the duke of 
York acquired an ascendency over the councils of Ire- 
land, and in the year 1460 caused the parliament to frame 
a most strenuous declaration of its independence, for pro- 
tecting him against his enemies of the house of Lancas- 
ter, which then was in *possession of the throne. As 
the party of the duke of York became successful in the 
same year, this first declaration of Irish independence 
was not encountered by a contradiction. When the 
introduction of the reformation had given occasion to a 
division of parties in the Irish legislature, a new prin- 
ciple of independence operated, the Roman Catholics *^, 
who prevailed in the house of commons, maintaining this 
cause against the house of lords ; and the controversy, 
thus begun in the year ] 640, was still pore vehemently 
agitated in consequence of the act of the following year 
passed in the English parliament, for suppressing the 
rebellion of Ireland. The claim of independence was 
naturally revived by James II., when he had fled from 
England, and was endeavouring to' maintain his royalty 
in the sister-island. But, though it was thus cherished 
by the formation of a Roman-catholic party in Ireland, 
and was generally resisted by the Protestants of this 
period, in their anxiety to strengthen the connexion with 
England, it was not wholly destitute ^of support among 
the latter body, many of them having been alarmed by the 
pretension advanced in the act of Charles. When the 
revolution had established the principles of liberty in 
England, the feelings of Irish Protestants caught the 
sympathy of independence, and one of the representatives 


Leland, vol. ii, p. 42, 


^ Harris’s Ilibcrnica, part li. pref. 1770. 
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in'|)aFliament pubikhed 'a' statement >Df 
-dbe okiinkjofihiB country^,’ wbidi was’conimitited 'to' 
ifianaiepiby the goveuameat of England. The depression 
Roman Catholics, whicji followed the revol<ai»6Ai, 
ihAyiiog extinguished all jealousy of that party, the Ppo- 
iftestants became gradually more desirous of extricatittg 
i themselves from their dependence on the English legis- 
iaturew At length, in a season of national embarrassment, 
the demand of an armed people, animated by the exam- 
ple of the American colonies, and cheered by the eloquent 
'pleadings of Grattan, became irresistible. 

That the parliament of England did at all times make 
laws binding Ireland, that these laws were commonly 
.eacecuted without any confirmation by the Irish pariia- 
ijsnent, and that the administration of justice in Ireland 
waSiSubordinate to the authority of the English tribunals, 

I appear to have been established in an elaborate argu- 
■ment®’*, composed by one of the judges of Ireland in con- 
r sequence of the controversy occasioned by the act of 
Charles. But, though in every period, almost to the 
.iVery time of the formal vindication of Irish independ- 
.encC, ommerous instances of the subordination of the 
Irish ' to -the English legislature maybe found, yet the 
^parliament gradually acquired importance from a variety 
iof circumstances and contingencies, so that, even within 
<tlie time at present considered, it approached to the rank 
iof )a distinct and independent legislature, 
ji rjLong indeed before the claim of independence < ;was 
, distinctly "asserte<i, circumstances had presented tfaem- 
■fid/vesviitvhich gave being and encouragement to the spirit 
aderwapds manifested. So early as in the year 12^.^, 
•Qciabouli/the half of a century after the first inTaaiooi,' the 
n )->ii I "I ' ■;n'n 

*® The Case of Ireland's beinpj bound Serjeant Mayart's Answer to Sir 

by Acts of Parliament in England, stated Richard Rolton. — Harris’s Hib., part ii» 
1^ WiMolyaceUx, Esq. - . • . Leland,»vol«‘|. 
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(fLTeeeioat'jpotn the ji«t^tiQe'Hn(tseiTet|^tjiof’the>Englisii;ldws 
i|)l9Qainb SO; ffrevalent among the descendabts o£;tEe eolb- 
ibitstsy^hat it was £aand xiecessasy to'ti'ansirah a iepvesdh- 
itattutb.' to the king, urging the expedient^' of ;hi^) inter^- 
•sition; though so little was the effect of that iilterpositicih, 
that’it^as repeated at the end of only eighteen- >yfeaite. 
In the reign of Edward I.®*-, who ascended the 'throng 'a 
■century after the invasion of Henry II., the inhabitanits 
of the English race began, not merely to disregard 'the 
English laws, which \yould have restrained their vio- 
lences, but also to assume the dress and appearance of 
the native Irish, renouncing the character, and eveii the 
names- of their original country. The disaffection,- thds 
engendered by the degeneracy of the descendants of the 
English settlers, was exasperated by the impatience '©f 
-Edward III., who, besides various arbitrary ordinances^ 
for enforcing a revenue from Ireland, issued in the year 
1342 a decree, publicly proscribing the English by race 
as unfit to be intrusted with offices, and enjoining that 
only English by birth should be so employed. Sudi 
was the resentment excited by this ordinance, that, when 
the chief governor assembled a parliament in Dublin^ a 
rival ■ assembly, more numerous and more respectable, 
was convened at Kilkenny. The representations of this 
assembly, irregular as it was, obtained a gracious atid 
-condesoendiDg answer from the king, who was eager 'i(b 
commence his expedition into France, in which he hoped 
4 oL’pn 3 eU)f e : the assistance of the Irish lordSv Eourieen 
yeats afterwards®, desirous of allaying the indignatiob, 
*whfe||iliis 'former proceedings had occasioned, the sabie 
.mesiaLrfchjiiirected his Irish parliament to take cognizaitCie 
jofi the judgments of the inferior courts, and finally detei?- 
mine the rights of his subjects of Ireland, who had been 


”* b«lSHSi.yQl, }. ■ .i “ IbiiL, p. 297—305. 
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befbre obliged to fesort to England for redress. Twenty 
years after this concession®*, or in the year 1378, the 
iiii'{>atieilce of this military sovereign gave birth to an 
ektraordinary transaction, which deeply wounded the 
■feeling of national independence. Disappointed in his 
•attempt to procure supplies from the parliament, he sum- 
moned a body of delegates of the several orders of the 
state to repair to England, there to treat with him and 
his council. The delegation wRs sent agreeably to his 
summons ; but the archbishop of Armagh®®, the nobles, 
and the commons, unanimously protested against the pro- 
ceeding as a violation of their rights. 

The parliament, which seems to have derived its being 
from the military embarrassments of the first Edward, 
appears thus to have owed the spirit of an independent 
legislature to those of his grandson, though the claim of 
independence was not distinctly advanced, until the 
struggle of the two houses of York and Lancaster afforded 
a favourable occasion. The independence of the Irish 
parliament received indeed a check in the year 1495 
from the important law of Poynings®®, which gave to the 
privy councils of the two countries a negative before de- 
bate on all its proceedings. Such however was at that 
time the condition of Ireland, that this law, which in a 
later period was reprobated as the badge of national de- 
gradation and dependence, was then and afterwards®^ 
cherished as the protection of the commons against the 
oppressions of licentious nobles. A law enacted in the 


^ Leland, val. i. p. 327 — 329. 

The archbishop protested, that the 
clergy did sot grant to their representa- 
tives aiw power of assenting to any sub- 
sidy, The nobles and commons reserved 
to themselves the power of giving such 
assent, wliile they gave to their represen- 
tatives the power of treating and consult- 
ing. Whether, or how far, the necessities 
of the king were sopplied, we are not in- 
formed. — Ibid. 


^ It ig entitled an act, that no parlia- 
ment be holden in this land, until the acts 
be certified into England. It was amended 
by the act of the third and fourth of 
Philip and Mary, which empowered the 
chief governor and council to certify du- 
ring the session such other causes or con- 
siderations, as they think expedient. 

^ Lelaud, vol. ii. pp. 242, 243, 296, 
515* 
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year 1541, under the government of Henry VIII., served 
oh the other hand to augment the importance of the Irish 
parliament. To give greater dignity to the government®, 
and at the same time more effectually to renounce the 
supremacy of the pope, it was resolved that the king of 
England should thenceforward be entitled kin^, and not 
merely lord of Ireland, and an act of parliament was 
accordingly passed for that purpose in each legislature®. 
The change was favoftrable to the authority of the 
government, for all the nobles of English descent^* and 
the leaders of the Irish tribes were emulous in declaring 
their fidelity to the new king, acknowledging him as in 
that quality the head of the church. 

The royal supremacy, which in England had been 
acknowledged in the year 1534, was recognised two 
years afterwards in the parliament of Ireland but ex- 
perienced a strenuous opposition from the clergy and the 
people. The primate was the leader .of this resistance 
in opposition to the archbishop of Dublin, who had been 
advanced to that see for the purpose of effecting the 
change. A commission was speedily despatched to him 
from Rome, enjoining him and his followers to persevere 
in supporting the papal authority,*to resist all edicts ad- 
verse to the church of Rome, and to declare all those 
accursed, who should hold any power superior to that 
church. That this measure might not be an inefiectual 
menace, the agents of Rome addressed themselves par- 
ticularly to O'Neal, the chieftain of the north, who eagerly 
availed himself of this opportunity of recovering the im- 
portance of his family, by proclaiming himself the cham- 
pion of the papal rights. The efforts of the Romish party 

Lelandjvol. ii. p. 178. of the Church of Rome in IriOand, p. 

Hume has represented this as if done 82 — 91. These nobles and chieftains at 
exclusively by an act of the English par- the same time accepted titles of honour 
liament, whereas it was in the some year from their new king, 
enacted also m Ireland. Leland, vol. ih pp> 157; 162; 171.^ 

Doctor Phelan’s Hist, of the Policy 177. 
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were soi^e time frustrated by the force pf 
i)£ient|; anrf, as the Irish seemed generally iji^plipied, to' 
su^mjssip^, it was deemed good policy to procure, tba^, 
the ^ipg of England should thenceforward bear the title, 
oftmg of Ireland. 

"tfhe same parliament^®, which thus constituted Ireland 
ai'kingdom, ordained also that all monasteries and reli- 
gious houses should be suppressed, as in England. So 
imperfectly however was this ordinance executed, that 
the abbies of three northern counties, Tyrone, Tyrconnell 
or Ponegal, and Fermanagh, subsisted until the reign of 
James I., who also first appointed bishops to the three 
sees of Derry, Raphoe, and Clogher. The English 
liturgy, which had been prepared in the year 1548, was 
in th^ year 1550 introduced into Ireland ; but the spirit, 
of opposition was still so prevalent, that it appears to 
have been deemed expedient to enforce it by a proclama- 
tion*®, instead of attempting to procure for it the sanction 
of^a parliament. 

Jfhe early death of Edward VI. and the accession of 
Mary swept away almost every appearance of the refor- 
ma.tion, though the persecuting spirit of Mary was 
happily averted from this country by one of those contin- 
gencies**, which baffle the combinations of men. . In 
England, where the reformed religion had been very 
generally embraced, a brief period of persecution might' 
be useful in purifying the spirit of the Protestants,; but 
ip Ijreland too little had yet been done for religious irn,-, 

Davies, pp. 184, 190. commissian at Chester with much exijJ- 

ToU. ii. p. 1 95. < The pro- tation in the pres‘6bce of hia TiostesSj 
enthattoti 'Was not incautiously worded. to some I^otestants, who had, refvod to 
'4iothlh|f more, than that the Dublin, she stole his conunissionp si|h8U>| . 
p^yei^ of thte church had beeu translated tutiiig in its ttlace a papk which' ’ 

into 'mbthtt'-tOnghfe, fbr the edification he acCordinffty odiiced ITot it 'toj thelrjsh' 

, council. The deafh o!f prevent^ 

^ Cole dean of St.' Pnal^s, who the renewal of the co^ipission,' ' 

sent into Ireland with a cointni^sipn to etoty we have thi^ didSdnliy if . 

state, for proceeding agaipst heretics with U'sher and tlhie earl of 'tfork. — iJeland, 
the utmost severity,' haring' 'dbowed Jus ii. p. 214, . I 
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pavement to render this fiery trial l^ehe^cialj aiid' if was^ 
a'ecordihgly withheld. When the ‘ reformed ' worship 
vfhy restored in the beginning of the ’ reign Oif filizabeth'f'^ 
,thb'tepeated changes gave weight to the fepr^sefitation^ 
of the advocates of the church of Rome, if he penple’ 
were on the other hand encouraged in their opposition by 
the temporary suspension of the reformation, and tirged 
to resistance by denunciations of the divine vengeance^,' 
and by assurances of a powerful support, both from the 
Roman pontiff, and from the king of Spain, whose sub- 
jects*’ with a traditional feeling of kindness they regarded 
as their kinsmen. The foreign wars of Elizabeth*® at the 
same time caused her to neglect the concerns of Ireland, 
and even to give to its disaffected inhabitants opportuni- 
ties of learning the use of arms in her service, both at 
home and on the continent. 

For the grand explosion, which should make room for' 
the introduction of a more improved order of society, 
nothing more was required except a leader, whose re- 
sources and abilities should enable him to combine fh^q 
wide-spread materials of rebellion. Such a leader was 
supplied in Hugh O’Neal, earl of Tyrowen or Tyrone., 
The sept of O’Neal was anciently tlie most impatient of 
the English dominion*®, and had gradually wrested from 
it several of their most valuable settlements in Ulster. 
Htigh, who was at this time chieftain of the sept, had 
ehjoyed peculiar advantages of instruction*®. As his 
father' had been by the favour of Hqnry VIII. created 


As a^su^ciVat number of English 
mlhisfers coult} not bo procured, it was 
enacted m the second yeax of Ebzabeth, 
that those ministers, who should not un- 

. -Vi. 


7-- — : — .language v — 

dimcult to bdprintijd, and, that few could 
re^d'the Iriidi ljbid.,,p. 225, 

note. • ' ' 

Ibid., pp. 267, 2o8, 274, 28t; 


Seventeen ships of the armada^ cab- 
taining about five thousand four hundreid . 
men, having been driven by storms oaj 
the northern and north-west orn coasts of 
Ireland, their crews weit* received as kitu- ! 
men with the titinost kindness and h(USr,> 
pitaJity. — Ibid., p. 312. 

" Xhid,, p. 305. 

^ Ibid., p. 39. 
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baron of Dungannon, he had received the benefit of an 
English education ; and as, on account of the illegitimate 
birth of that father, he had been less respected in his 
septj he entered early into the service of the English 
government, with which he maintained a constant inter* 
course. By the refinement thus acquired he was enabled 
to delude the queen and her deputy with false appear- 
ances of attachment, until his schemes were ripe for 
execution. He began his rebellion in the year 1595®^ 
with a successful action, which united with him the dis- 
affected in every part of Ireland, and spreading the insur- 
rection over all the open country, confined the royalists 
to towns. In this enterprise he was assisted by supplies 
of money and ammunition from Spain, and encouraged 
with assurances that he should soon receive a powerful 
reinforcement from that country, and by the benedictions 
of the Roman pontiff, who also sent to him, as the prince 
of Ulster, a consecrated plume, which was gravely de- 
clared to be composed of the feathers of a pheenix, and 
issued a bull conferring on him and all his followers the 
same spiritual indulgences, which had been granted to 
those who fought for the Holy Land. 

The conduct of tvi^o English governors co-operated to 
bring forward the crisis of this rebellion. Sir William 
Fitz-William, who was deputy in the commencement of 
the disorders, was corrupt, weak, and oppressive ^ ; and 
his misconduct assisted, instead of opposing, the artful 
machinations of 0^'Ncal. The earl of Essex again, who 
with the authority of lord-lieutenant was afterwards in- 
trusted with a considerable force for reducing the insur- 
gents, by his injudicious management of the war in 
directing his arms towards the south, left the northern 
rebels unopposed, and when he at length marched into 

Lelaad, tU. ii. p. 94$ — 35Q. ^ Ibid,, pp, 33S, 363, 364, 368. 

^ 31 1 Jir,. 
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Ulster, suffered himself to be deceived by the Irish chie& 
tain in an interview, and even tempted to join in the 
rebellion. A third governor, lord Mountjoy, was how* 
ever a man of very different character, and by his wisdom 
and energy broke the power of the insurgents very sea- 
sonably before the arrival of the Spanish force, by which 
they were to be assisted. The entire suppression of the 
rebellion®^, effected almost in the last moments of Eliza- 
beth, made room for the salutary efforts of her successor, 
to introduce among the^people of Ireland the blessings of 
order and tranquillity. 

Though the humiliation of O’Neal prepared the coun- 
try for improvement, yet the struggle had given being to 
a Roman-catholic party strongly opposed to the govern- 
ment. It is indeed probable that, if Ireland had not 
been agitated by foreign influence, tranquillity might 
have been preserved, and that the religion of the govern- 
ment would gradually have prevailed apiong the people. 
As in the time of Henry VIII. the acknowledgment of 
the royal supremacy was alone proposed, no very general 
opposition was experienced, this being regarded by the 
Roman Catholics as relating to the temporal authority 
of the sovereign'^^. The reign of Edward was too short 
to have much operation in a country so imperfectly re- 
duced to obedience, nor was any thing proposed except 
the introduction of the English liturgy, to which objec- 
tion appears to have been made by the Irish primate 
chiefly as to a translation*®, which would enable every 
unlettered layman to say mass. Elizabeth again proceeded 

Mac-Geogheptm has stated that was of the humblest kind, and i>erformed 
O’Neal stipiiUted for the freedom of his by the earl kneelin^j he renounced and 
teljjjipU ; Hist, dm I’lrlapde, tome iii. p. abjured all foreign power wliatsoever, and 
6l7. i^aris, 175^, &c. But this state- all kind of dejiendency uixin any other 
mffiit^wluchthQcirpuiastaDcefioi the event potentate but her majesty the tpieea.— •. 
render utterly improbable, is directly m- Moryson’s Hist, of Ireland, vol.ii. p. 303. 
consistent with the account, which Mory- Dublin, 1735. 

son has given of hu subhiisfiDn from tho ^ Mao-Geoghegan, tome ixit p. 334, 
original record. In this submission; which ^ Ibid, tome u« p. 351, 
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with SO muck moderation that before the year 15^6 
religion was never the professed cause of hostility*®, and 
in the struggle then begun she was supported by a great 
number of the principal Roman Catholics, by several, 
even of the ancient families of Ireland. 

Foreign influence however was strongly and repeatedly 
exerted in opposition to the peace and improvement of 
Ireland. A Roman-catholic historian has expressed an 
opinion®*, that the Irish had been solicited by several 
foreign princes so early as in the year 1538, or in the 
very commencement of the reformation. But the strong 
excitement of Irish bigotry was furnished by the letters 
of three pontiffs®*, two of which were addressed to the 
people of Ireland, and the third to O’Neal then in arms 
against Elizabeth. By the first of these letters, which 
Pius V. issued in the year 1569, Elizabeth was pro- 
nounced to be destitute of all right to the throne of Eng- 
land, and her subjects were discharged from all obliga- 
tion of allegiance. By the second, which Gregory XIII. 
issued in the year 1580, the same plenary absolution was 
offered to all, who should aid the enemies of the queen, 
which had been granted to those, who contended with 
the Turks for the recovery of the Holy Land. By the 
third, which Clement VIII. addressed particularly to 
O’Neal in the year 1601, that chieftain was hailed as 


^ Elizabeth did in the year 1591 issue 
a declacration for the discovery of a^j^ents 
sent \y the pope and the Vng of Spain 
from j&reign seminaries to excite disaffec- 
tion ametng the Irish ; but, besides that 
this ttteatmre was amply justified by the 
neoesssty of defending her government 
against their madiinations, it ap|)ears to 
have been Ihnited to that necessity, for the 
tiyasfSa was even in the war of 0*Neal 
by the greater number of the 
Eoman-eotholic loras and chieftains, as 
tvpMm from the unsuspicious testimony 
of^SulAVan, and from the manifesto of 
O'Neal, published in the year 1’598/— 


O'Connor’s Hist. Address, part i. k 13 — 
20. 1810. 

* Hie first attempt,* (to excite a holy 
wai^ says primate Lombard,* was by J 
of Desmond, who was the first leader 
that first attempt 1570, being ^pqintf^ 
general that year bjr the pope. p(v ms 
death Gregory Xlll. issuefi^nother c(^- 
mission, dat^ Rome, May 13^ 
this was the second. But ’(h'o^ Sttemf^ 
failed.’ — O’Cennor’s Hist 
i.n.253. ^ ^ 

" Mac-Geoghegan, tome ii. p».d0S. 

Ibid., pp. 400,437, 58S, 
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tl^e champion of the church, and the. papal benedict^i^ 
were showered upon him, and upon the other princes 
and nobles, who had engaged in the holy cause. The 
bulls of the pontiffs were supported by the arms of Spain, 

^ and the universities of that kingdom were in the year 
1603 employed to determine that the Roman Catho^Ucs 
of Ireland were bound to give their assistance to 
in the war, which he waged against Elizabeth, 
these interpositions a principle of bigotry has been 
planted in this country,, which has since produced ail its 
bitter fruits. The great mass of the population has been 
Set in hostility to the government, and so deeply was the 
Romish clergy of Ireland impressed with the lesson then 
inculcated, that within our own time they have been even 
carried further in their resistance to the control of the 
state than the policy of Rome would have urged them 
to proceed. 

In comparing the two accessory members of the triple 
government we observe that, while in S^cotland one com- 
bination of causes political and religious prepared a 
presbyterian church, which furnished the support of the 
Tvhig interest of the principal country, another in Ireland 
gave a beginning indeed to an eytablished church cor- 
responding to that of England, but at the same time 
attached the majority of the people to the cause and 
terest of Rome, and thereby provided an antagonist force 

M^-Geoghegan, forae ii. p. 593. 1816 the pope romoDBtroted wth the® on 

Mr. has furnished the follow- the unreasonableness of their apprehen- 

ingp chronology of the discussion of the sions. In the year 1817 the Irish pre- 
%eg{dive« whi^ it was proposed to allow lates remonstrated with the pope, 

crown on the appointment of the for a concordats which, might render the 
.nom4n-catholic prelates of Ireland. In election of their si^cessci^ domesUc ai»d 
'ihiiVfar 1 j'SiO the measure was approved independent. In the year 1818 the P9P« 
Wieip. in the yeAr } $08 it was reported replied to this remonstrance, ordering them 
doctor , Milner as agreeable to them. to be at ease. This command Iww^vyr 
’ Jft ttie same yfcair if was declared by them appears to have been disregarded, f m m 
'frt'he thcirpeajcfi/. In the Vjear 1815 car- the year 1821 the prelates of 

declared the acquiescence of assembled with the clergy of tboacep'r*^ 
'^he pope in such a measure. To tliis com- cese of Dublin, declartd their 
muhicatW the Irial^ pifelates dedan'd uneasmess on the subject, 
their decided oppoMtSon. ^In the year vol. iv. p, 479, &c. ^ j 

VOL. III. 2 C 
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for supporting the congenial interest of arbitrary govern- 
ment. The double enginery was thus prepared at the 
conclusion of the reign of Elizabeth, by which the oscil- 
lation of the.constitution between those extremes was to 
be maintained under the family of the Stuarts, so that at' 
the close of seventy-five years it might settle in the 
middle point of a regulated freedom. 

The wisdom of Elizabeth, in providing for the im- 
provement of Ireland, was long bafiled by the public 
commotions. At length in tho year 1584®®, when the 
death of the earl of Desmond, and the reduction of his 
followers, had afforded a favourable opportunity for exe- 
cuting schemes of political reformation, the government 
was committed to Sir John Perrot, a man well acquainted 
with the interests of the country, and reverenced by all 
its inhabitants. His wise object was to extend, as much 
as possible, throughout Ireland the benefits of the Eng- 
lish laws. Such was the efficacy of this genuine policy, 
however late adopted, that, though Mary®*, with all her 
attachment to the religion of Rome, had experienced in 
Ireland as much resistance, as had before been encoun- 
tered by the protestant Edward, yet in the reign of Eli- 
zabeth, a powerful phrty of the native Irish both disre- 
garded the call of the Spanish commander Don Juan de 
I’Aquila®®, and supported the cause of loyalty against the 
domestic enemies of the queen. For promoting the re- 
formation of religion little could then be done with any 
present effect. As it was at length perceived that the 
doctrines of religion could be communicated only through 
a language generally understood, provision was made in 
the year 1571 for printing in the Irish language the New 
Testament and the English liturgy ®®. The former of these 

*• Leland, vol. ii. p. 291. «« Richardson’s Short Hist, of Attempts 

Mac-Geoghegan, tome ii. p. 375. to Convert the Popish JNatives of Ireland, 
O’Connor's Hist. Address, parti.p. p. 13 — 18. London, 1712. 

10, &c. 
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worits however was not accomplished until the year 1602, 
nor the latter until the succeeding reign, although an 
Irish catechism had been published in the interval. For 
providing a succession of educated ministers of the esta- 
blished church, the university of Dublin was founded in 
the year 1593 ; but the institution was engaged in a 
continued struggle with difficulties, until the restoration 
of Charles II . had quieted the country, and therefore in 
that earlier period could have little operation in extending 
the influence of true ■> religion, by sending into the 
established church a more qualified clergy. 


2 c 2 
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CHAPTER XIV. ' 

■ t ' . 'f 

Of tile history of Great Britain and Ireland^ from the accemon qf 
James I, in the year 1603, to that of Charles L in the year 1625. 

James I. king in the year 1603. — Hampton-Court-conference, 1604.— Gunpowder- 
plot, 1605. — ^The king declared absolute in Scotland, andtlie annexation of church- 
lands dissolved, 1606. — ^Plantation of yister in Ireland, 1609. — Ecclesiastical power 
of the bishops in Scotland established, 1610.t— Calvinistical articles established in 
Ireland, 1615. — The Independents, 1616. — Articles of Perth, 1618, — ^Protestation 
of the commons of England, 1621. 

The reign of the first prince of the family of the Stuarts 
was distinguished by various movements in the several 
territories of the triple monarchy, all preparatory to the 
grand struggle, which shortly succeeded. In this reign 
the party of the Puritans of England became more dis- 
tinctly developed, and the English house of commons 
asserted that importance, which afterwards, urged on- 
ward by the puritanical spirit of the time, overthrew 
the authority of the king, the church, and the nobility. 
In the same reign an injudicious and violent effort to 
assimilate the ecclesiastical institutions of Scotland to 
those of England, provoked a resistance in the former 
country, which powerfully acted upon the latter, furnish- 
ing the immediate excitement of its agitations. In this 
reign also Ireland became prepared to take its part in 
the commotions of England, not only as it was then for 
the, first time recfuced in some degree to the order and 
tranquillity of regular government, but also as a puritan- 
ical party of Protestants was formed within ^t, to assist 
m controlling the predominant interest of the Roman 
Catholics. The right position of the constitution of Eng- 
land was at length adjusted at the revolutlpn^ wh^n two 
contrary exce^es of political movement liad carripd it to 
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the opposite extremes of republicanism and arbitrary 
power, the two accessory governments of Scotland and 
Ireland acting as the escapements, which in the machi- 
.nery of a clock sustain and regulate the motion of the 
pendulum. Scotland gave the impulse to the puritanical 
party, as Ireland was the support of the contrary party 
of the Roman Catholics. 

It seems to have held a principal place among the 
peculiar advantages, by which the formation of the Eng- 
lish government has been eminently favoured, that the 
development of its popular principles was hastened, and 
as it were forced forward, by exciting causes, instead of 
being left to its own ordinary and regular process. If 
the struggle of the commons with the monarchy and the 
aristocracy had been postponed, until it had arisen from 
a consciousness of strength, not stimulated by any tem- 
porary excitement, nor assisted by any extrinsic agency, 
it must have continued until the constitution should have 
been finally destroyed. The constitution was indeed for 
a time overthrown by the violence of the popular part of 
the government ; but this violence was an occasional and 
unnatural excitement, and the natiop returned spontane- 
ously to the ancient and acknowledged principles of civil 
policy, instructed by the calamity which had been expe- 
rienced in the convulsion, and guarded against its recur- 
rence. 

The' popular spirit of freedom in England had been 
derived from that Saxon government, the laws of which 
served as a rallying point in the struggles with the Nor- 
man pfihces, until they were recognised in the great 
chartCiT. The house of commons, which was afterwards 
constituted, txad gradually acquired more and more im- 
portance, so as even before the reign of Elizabeth to be 
an_ inriiienti^l memlier of the goveriupaent. In her reign 
the religious sect of the Puritans added its strength to 
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that of the advocates of civil liberty. The political efforts 
of the Puritans in the parliaments of Elizabeth were 
however confined to the vindication of privileges, which 
were considered as belonging of right to the house of , 
commons. The caution, with which in the beginning of 
the long parliament the views of the Puritans were dis- 
closed, will furnish a yet more direct and conclusive evi- 
dence, that these were comparatively an inconsiderable 
party, acting upon a larger bod^, and concealing from it, 
as much as possible, that any further object was contem- 
plated, than the vindication of the constitutional rights of 
the commons. 

While the presbytcrian independence and sectarian 
zeal of the Puritans were thus prompting the commons of 
England to exertions in the cause of civil liberty, for 
which their political importance had prepared them, 
though not sufficient to urge them into a direct contest 
with the other orders of the state, the self-conceited 
pedantry of James, his undisguised demand of arbitrary 
power, and his unsuspecting ignorance of the weakness 
of his pretensions, and of the inadequateness of his re- 
sources, served to provoke an insulted people to repel the 
encroachments of prerogative, and endeavour to erect 
and secure the land-marks of their liberties. Dazzled 
by the splendid prospect of his accession to the throne of 
England, his feeble mind was filled with visions of autho- 
rity far superior to that, which he possessed amidst the 
turbulent aristoci^icy of a poor and narrow territory. 
That which was so much greater than the dominion, 
which he actually exercised, appeared to him to be in its 
nature absolute and unlimited ‘ ; and that which he had 
8Q long contemplated as the right of his inheritance, 

^ In his Speech addressed to the lords uncontrolled power of kiaga with attri- 
and commons in the year 1609, he en- butes of the divhie natuie<--^Hari>Hi*s Life 
t^fad into a datailed comporiaon of the of JaiBM 187^ Land^ 1778, 
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seeitted to him to be the indefeasible gift of heaven. It 
appears® however that the notion of the divine right of 
lioyalty had been originally suggested to James by the 
^ misfortunes of his mother. Shocked at the hostility 
which she had encountered, though it had placed himself 
prematurely on the throne of his country, he was anxious 
to protect the royal character in his own person from 
similar aggressions, and loudly proclaimed a doctrine 
proscribing them in eveiy imaginable case of misconduct- 
The celebrated Buchanan, the first modern writer®, who 
sought the foundation of the royal authority in the con- 
sent of the people, had been employed to superintend the 
education of this prince ; but, while such feelings of the 
past, and such anticipations of the future, occupied his 
mind, the instructions of this father of the Whigs could 
have no other influence on his political opinions, than 
that which the presbyteries of Scotland had on his notions 
of ecclesiastical government, driving l^im into the con- 
trary system, and exciting him to maintain, and to extend 
it, with the pedantry and the violence of a controversial- 
ist. ‘ The great schoolmaster of the land,’ as he has 
himself characterised a sovereign, advanced accordingly 
for the first time the doctrine, that kings, as vicege- 
rents of the Deity, are accountable to him alone, and 
for the punishment of their crimes must be remitted to 
his vengeance. This doctrine became the grand maxim 
of his family, and their inflexible adherence to it pro- 
voked that series of struggles, by which the balance of 
the constitution was at length adjusted. 

James appears to have proposed to himself three dis- 

* Basilicon DoroQ. ing it only to other princes. — Bayle, art 

’ IKst. bf Seotland, vol. i. p, Bodin, Budiaoan died in the year 1582. 

21. Lond., 1800. Bodin, a French writer, He in the year 1579 dedicated to James 
who died in the year 1596, claimed the his treatise de jure regm apud Scotot, 
(Vidit ef havmg first asaetted the limita- which ha^had composed many yean be- 
tion of tfaepower of kiaga} but be denied fore, 
to sobjectfl the right of resistance^ allow- 
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tiwi (abject : in reducing to practice Kis conoeptioik8rof<i 
ro^ grextra^. ' He was anxious to bring the English > 
psLEliament to a subordination consistent with bis own” 
exarbctant pretensions of authority ; he laboured to esta« i 
Utiih -^iscopacy on the ruin of the Scotish presbyteries ; 
ajid he thought it indispensably necessary to procure for 
his son Charles a consort of royal extraction. A more 
perfect system of conduct could not have been devised 
for exciting the opposition of the'people of England, than 
that which was thus blindly adopted by the folly of this 
vain and imprudent king. His claim of arbitrary power 
in England offended a people, which had received from 
a remote antiquity, and cherished through successive 
ages, the spirit of a free government. His unwise at- 
tempt to alter the ecclesiastical establishment of Scotland 
at. once alarmed the English Puritans, and prepared for 
them in the neighbouring country a powerful and strenu- 
ous body of auxiliaries. As if it were designed that 
nothing should be wanting to establish a complete sepa- 
ration of parties, and to alienate from the interest of his 
family the great majority of his subjects*, his prepos- 
terous ambition to connect his son with the royal family 
of Spain, or France, eftgaged himself and his family in a 
connexion with the Roman Catholics, which disquieted 
his own reign, and proved the ruin of his race. 

The creditable part of the government of this prince 
was his management of Ireland, where he was the founder 
of jhe public peace and order. When the party, adverse 
to the English government, and eager to effect the re- 
establishm^t of the church of Rome, had been crushed 
ijiihie unsuccessful struggle of the earl of Tyrone, an, 
opj),cirj;iip,ity >vas afforded for constituting a contrary, party, 

!i >. I . ‘ ‘ ' t . , • 

;!* At this. tuae> reported to part of the nation^i — 

that the Bomaa Ca- chapter aote 25.( < . ^ 

thol^ of Engliiiid Wl^e ;} 
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by > winch'; it might in futurib commotions be balanced aad.; 
cohttoli^. James accordingly, in his northern setde>' 
meat of six escheated counties®, gave a beginning to- a 
protestant interest, which could most effectually oppose 
the 'Roman Catholics of the other provinces, while the 
Roman-catholic connexion, which he formed for his son, 
disposed these on the other hand to look to the crown for 
protection, and to be transformed into a party prepared 
to support and maintain •the utmost pretensions of pre- 
rogative. From that time the province of Ulster has 
continued to be the most orderly and industrious part of 
the island, and is at this day the acknowledged depend- 
ence of a government solicitous at the same time to con- 
ciliate the Roman Catholics. The general pacification 
of the country, consequent on the wars of the preceding 
reign, permitted him to convene the first general parlia- 
ment of Ireland, which was accordingly assembled in the 
year 1613. For this he found it expe<^ent to make pre- 
paration by creating forty boroughs, each sending two 
representatives ; yet such was then the strength of the 
Roman-catholic interest, that the Protestants exceeded 
the Roman-catholic members only by twenty-four, the 
former being a hundred and twent/-five, the latter a hun- 
dred and one. 

Even in his progress from Scotland to take possession 
of his new sovereignty, though in such a progress We 

* CJav^, Fermanagh, Donegal, Tyrone, the laws of tainistry and gavelling, no 
Armagh^ ahd Londonderry. — Pynnar’s individual hj^d any distinct and perma- 
Surv^y xjif ; y later- ' ‘ The confiscation of neiit property in the soil, wbidh truly be- 
Tyrone’s property, and the same may be longed to the entire clan, and was sub- 
smd uf -eve ^ '* the reign of jected to a new distribution, whenevei? a ■ 

queen Elizabeth,’, says Mr. Butler, ‘ was change occurred among the mdividnals, 
uAetided sirtgiilat circumstance, of whom a clan was composed. Nttris it ' 

that; tlip^crom seized only tlie de- true that tfie natives were generally dis- 
mesnes arid SKiigiiOral right of the offender, possessed. Considerable tracts were 
but dispossessed all his tenants and sub- served expressly for them, and we have 
tenants of their land^ and parcelled them been informed, that the fourth part of the 
J ‘ -Hist. Memoir of land was not fully occupied by'Btitit^ 
the Engli^, Irish, and j^otiwh Gothelios, 8 ettler 9 .~-Pynnar, p. 236, in Hlerxil^ti Hi- 
vol. ii. pp. 360, 361. But in Ireland, by bendca, part i. Dubl*, 17W, - - • 
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might enpect to find only acts of gracious conciUaUon, 
James contrived to manifest that spirit of arbitrary go- 
vernment®, which strongly actuated his mind, by order- 
ing a thief to execution without trial. He was probably 
admonished that such acts of power would not be tolerated 
in England, as he never repeated the experiment. By 
the unprecedented frequency of his proclamations how- 
ever, not fewer than twelve having been issued within 
eight or nine months from his accession’, he seemed to 
indicate, that these ordinances should be considered as 
laws. In convening his first English parliament® he yet 
more distinctly announced the extravagant opinion, which 
he entertained concerning the plenitude of the royal 
authority, for both in the writs, and in the proclamation, 
he took upon himself to prescribe to his people the sort 
of representatives, which should be returned, and re- 
quired that the returns should be made to the court of 
chancery, where their validity should be examined and 
determined. 

At the accession of this prince® some statesmen were 
desirous of binding him by specific restrictions, but were 
defeated by the opposition of others, who perhaps wished 
to recommend themselves to the new king by an un- 
limited confidence. The nation however was not yet 
ripe for such a measure. The laws of the constitution 
had not yet been sufficiently settled for adjusting the 
balance of the government ; and this adjustment would 
probably have been less complete, if the agitations, by 
which it was effected, had been moderated by any pre- 
vious restrictions. It is however extremely probable, 
that restrictions then imposed would have be^ as little 

^ Raping voL ii. 159. that James might be bound by articles’ 

i' Ibid, pp. 162, 163. but were opposeti and uverruhed by Cedb 

8 Ibid. Northumlirlawb aud JUnifli 

* Sir Walter Raleigh, lord Cobham, p. 51, 
sir John FortiBictte, and others dtwirod. 
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regarded by James, as was the constitution of his native 
country, which he seized the earliest opportunity of sub- 
verting both in the church and in the state. 

The king communicated to his first English parliament 
the plan of his policy, informing it in the speech, with 
which he commenced the session, that he was disposed 
to repress the Puritans, and to favour the Roman Catho- 
lics. Educated among the Presbyterians of his original 
country, he had imbibed the opinions of Calvin, and 
continued to maintain them as the genuine tenets of the 
church of England, departing from the guarded mode- 
ration of the English reformers, who had anxiously 
avoided these considerations. But the political princi- 
ples of the Presbyterians of Scotland had so alarmed him, 
that he even pronounced them to be in this respect a 
sect*®, which could not be tolerated in any well-governed 
commonwealth. For the Roman Catholics** he ex- 

pressed on the other hand much kindness. He did 
indeed declare that neither could they be tolerated, so 
long as they should inculcate the supremacy of the 
Roman pontiff, and practise the assassination of excom- 
municated princes ; but he at the same time intimated, 
that he had already relieved them* as much as was in his 
power, that he meditated to procure from the parliament 
a favourable modification of the laws, of which they were 
the objects, and that he earnestly wished to promote a 
plan of religious reconciliation. The orderly hierarchy 
of the church of Rome appears to Ijave presented itself 
to his mind, as more suitable to the subordination of a 
monarchical government, than the republican institutions 
of the Presbyterians ; and he seems to have been on this 
account anxious to detach the Roman Catholics from the 
papaicyj and tQ gain them by indulgence to the support 
of his own power. 

**’ Pail Hist., vol V. p. 29. 


» Ibid, p. 30—32. 
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*'* yds this conciliatory policy of JaftlBs',''yhS 

'i^iic^d'i!n‘the third year of his reign by the treasOfiablfe 
Jiltitj'^'by yhich it was designed to blow at once into tHfe 
air the king, the lords, and the commons of the parKa- 
ih^titj'when assembled in their legislative character. The 
{ilot appears to have had its origin in the disappointed 
hopes of the Roman Catholics, who had expected from 
^he son of Mary more, than he could venture to attempt 
for their relief. The policy of the king was not however 
altered by this diabolical scheme bf treachery ; perhaps 
his timidity may have even increased his desire of con- 
ciliating a party, which had proved itself so formidable. 
His disposition to favour them was certainly strengthened, 
notwithstanding the horrible discovery, by his projects 
for procuring, as a consort for his son, a princess of regal 
fextraction, first from the family of Spain, and then from 
tbat of France. Whatever influence the gunpowder- 
plot may have exercised on the policy of James, there 
•can be no doubt that it served to exasperate the Puritans 
against the church of Rome‘®, and to alienate them yet 
more from a sovereign willing to treat that church with 
indulgence. 

That he might convince the Puritans of their unrea>- 
sonableness in dissenting from the established church, 
he summoned both the parties to a conference at Hamp- 
ton-Court. In his progress into England he had re- 
ceived from them a petition, which has been named mil- 
lenary, though really subscribed by but eight hundred 
pefson^. The conference was appointed professedly fcf^ 
discussing' the merits of this petition. In that meeting^ 
though some attempts were made to render the 'doctrme 
iif, the church CalvinisticaP®, the chief objections! were 
U?^d^,ag^St Sts Ceremonies and its dispiplisy. ,Jhmes 

, vi. p, IC. from grace,* should be to- 

* ti thai to these words /a/Zy nprjinalfyy which wo'iihi h^e 

ih th^ ^ reversed th^ me&iiiug. '' It vacs 'alscj 
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Qooceded ‘to the Puritans some minute cprrectip;^ of 
4he Jitwrgy^^, which he ordained by proclamation ;,,,bji:^t 
he rejected all their pretensions in very decisive ,l^j|- 
gnagfi. 

, An occasion was at this time afforded for the fornaa,- 
tion of a sect, which afterwards so much exceeded the 
Presbyterians in their most violent measures of resistance, 
that it served to drive them back within the limits of 
the constitution. A book of canons had been prepared, 
and had been ratified by the convocation which de- 
nounced the penalties of excommunication against all, 
who should in any particular deviate from the most strict 
conformity. Though it was soon discovered to be im- 
practicable to enforce the rigorous observance of these 
ordinances, as the church would have been deprived of 
too many of its ministers, they had yet the effect of 


proposed that the nine articles of Lam- 
beth should he introduced. Neal,vol. ii. 
p. 14. The articles of Lambeth had been 
framed in the year 1595, in consequence 
of a dissension in the university ot Cam- 
bridge, which had been referred by the 
head of the miiversity to the arbitra- 
tion of the archbishoj) and some other 
divines. They maintained the doctrine 
of Calvin in its most rigorous form. 
The queen signified to'the archbishop her 
displeasure at his conduct in permitting 
the discussion, and commanded that the 
articles should not be publicly urged, — 
Ibid., vol. i. p. 497 — 499. 

These were * the expounding ©f the 
word absolution by remission of sins^ the 
qualifying of the rubric about private bap- 
tism^ the adding of some thanksgivings 
at the end of the litany, and answers at 
ttOj cIm pf the catechism.’ — Ileylyn’s 
Hist, or the Presbyterians, p. 373. Ox- 
ford, > 1 6^ Q.< , Jamca however also con- 
sented to p new translation of the bible, 
pethdidhd that it lihould have no marginal 
notesj alleging ^bat the translation of Ge- 
neva ^as tnt/ woriti ^ the niarginal notes 
disobedh^ to kings,— Neal, 
vol. 11 . p. 1 5. Tins, Which is still used, 
was putoUhed m tjjie year 1611. For ex- 
eentj:^ it l^yrjfojur p^pha were selected 
Some of these 

having "died soon' auefwards, the worlc 


was undertaken by forty-seven, who were 
divided into six companies, each of which 
undertook a distinct portion. Among 
the regulations prescribed to them it was 
directed, that they shouhi adhere as 
closely as possible to the translation 
named * the Bishop's Bible,’ which was 
a revision of that of Cranmer, and had 
been pre^iared for the piirjwse of setting 
aside* that of Geneva. — 2senl, voL i- pp. 
222,223; vol. iL p. 89. The Biihop’s 
Bible had been published in the year 
1 568, and was so named because eight ©f 
the persons employed in preparing it werp 
bishops. 

Of these canons, as they have sever 
been confirmed in parliament, it has l>een 
solemnly adjudged, that, where they afs 
not merely declaratory of the ancient 
canon lavij but are introductor}'' of 
regulations, they do not bind the ^ity, 
whatever regard the clergy may tnink 
proper to pay them. — Biackatone’s 
introd., sect. 3. James notwithstandiW 
caused them to be executed gei^riiUy.^£hs 
if they were a part of the law lapd* 

They were collected out orthe injiitijcud^ 
and other episcopal and synodic*dj 
the reigns of Fdward VI. and Klizabeth. 
—Neal, vol. ii. p. 32. Tlve pepsjty of 
excommunication was at tins tijnepuhsti- 
tutod,for others less 
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giviti^ occasion to a new separation, which generated th* 
indepehdeants. Many ministers having fled for refnge to 
the Dutch provinces, a church was there formed by an 
Englishman, named Brown*®, in which each congregation 
professed to be itself a church distinct from all other in 
ecclesiastical government. From that country the sect 
was in the year 1616 introduced into England, where, 
besides taking a principal part in the colonization of 
North America, it decided the fortune of the civil war. 
As they who had fled from Mary, found in the ecclesias- 
tical republic of Geneva a suitable receptacle for forming 
the habits of Presbyterians, so the refugees of the reign 
of James were enabled, under the general tolerance of a 
commercial government, to arrange the system of the 
Independents. 

The first parliament of James very soon, and very per* 
severingly, exhibited a spirit of freedom, which interfered 
with his purpose of employing it only as an instrument 
of his own authority. Immediately after the hereditary 
right of the king had been acknowledged by a parlia- 
mentary act, it was agreed that a conference of the two 
houses should be held on the state of the nation*'^, par- 
ticularly in regard to purveyorship, respite of homage, 
and wardship, all confessedly belonging to the ancient 
prerogative of the crown. The commons at the same 
time resisted with firmness an attempt of the king to 


From him they were named Brownists. 
Brown first published his opin^ns in Nor- 
wich m the } ear 1 580. In the year 1 592 it 
was said by Sir Walter Ralei^^h in parlia- 
meni, that he feared that there were in 
England of his sect nearly twenty thousand 
men, besides woxpen and children. — Hist, 
of Dissenters by Bogue and Bennett, vol. 
i. p. 130. London, 1808. 

Pari. Hist., vol. v. p. 55. 

Sir Francis Goodwin, who had been 
elected representative of Buckingham- 
shire, was rejected by the clerk of the 
crown as an outlaw, agreeably to a direc- 
tion, which James had given in his pro- 


clamation, and Sir James Fortescue was 
elected under a second writ. Tlie house 
of commons however immediately con- 
firmed the election of Sir Francis Good- 
win, and afterwards refused to hold a con- 
ference with the lords on the question ; 
and, though they submitted to defend 
their proceeding before the king, they 
resolved that they would not hold a con- 
ference with the judges, except in the 
presence of his majesty. It was finally 
determined, with the couourrence of Sir 
Francis Goodwin, that there should be a 
new election. Sir Froncw Goodwin was 
however soou afterwards elected for the 
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cany into execution his plan of controlling the elections 
of their members. In the succeeding year the parlia- 
ment extended its statement of grievances to other parti- 
culars of the feudal tenures^®, proposing to compensate 
the crown for the relinquishment of all these preroga- 
tives. In the third “ so great anxiety to discover griev- 
ances was manifested, that the king remarked, that the 
commons had sent a crier through the nation to find 
them. In the seventh Ae commons complained of two 
books recently published^*, which inculcated the most 
slavish principles of policy. One of these, named the 
Interpreter, written by doctor Covel, exalted the power 
of the sovereign above all limitation ; the other, written 
by doctor Blackwood, went perhaps further, for it taught 
that the English were all actually slaves from the Nor- 
man conquest. A prosecution which had been com- 
menced against the former of these writers, was dis- 
continued on account of the interposition of the king, 
who had before been understood to have given commend- 
ation to his treatise. 

This parliament at length agreed to allow the annual 
sum of two hundred thousand pounds required by the 
king®®, in return for the concessions, which they had 
solicited ; but James had become so impatient of its 
inquisitive spirit, that, relinquishing the arrangement, 
he abruptly dissolved it in the year IGIO. Its vigilance 
however was sufficiently justified, the king having in its 
commencement attempted to control the elections of the 
commons, in which struggle he issue<l an order profes- 
sedly ‘ as an absolute king®^,’ and having afterwards 
protected and countenanced a writer, whose principles 
were destructive of freedom. 


town of Buckingham. — ^Pari. Hist., vol. v. p. 58 — 87. Ibid., p. 103. 

" Ibid., p. 1 54. « Ibid., p. 221-225. 

» Ibid, p. 264—268. « Ibid., p. 81. 



im 


peu^iameht httd .been itfatt»1iiiffiHilMd/fit 
t(^ oaQ<^u£t the governtnent witlunttiihe 
..inc^ij^^iiMeQt rest^aintcof such an asBemUyv’.andiiiiMfre 
;,jd^ui,t]!wee years elapsed, before the thoughtless n^clfM- 
. of James had exhausted the various expedientsPfy^y 

, wUch he eodeavoured to compensate the loss of ipariia- 
.mentary supplies. A parliament assembled in :8ueh 
cii-oumstances being necessarily less favourable than the 
preceding, the commons proceeded immediately to the 
' eottsideration of the manner*®, im which money had in the 
interval been levied upon the people. The king, on the 
• other hand, indignant at the investigation of the com- 
mons, dissolved the parliament after a short session, mid 
imprisoned several of the members *®. 

.. The second parliament having been dismissed, the 
ki|ttg was again necessitated to have recourse to the most 
irregular methods of providing money These however 


^ ^ow he defrayed at this time the 
eBpenati^of his government, is, says the 
conjpiler of the Parliamentary History, a 
8 ^<t. Sdme expedients however have 
l)jBeii ,^{>ecified. The king claimed an aid 
oFhis subjects, when he gave his (laugh- 
er. Elizabeth in marriage to the elector 
palatine, in the year 1612. lender the 
pMext of planting colonies in the north 
of Ireland he instituted the order of ba- 
ronets, who, to the number of two hun- 
dred, should pay for this dignity each a 
thousand pounds. He rai>ed the price of 
Kfglnh coined gold two shillings in the 
poiund, bringing it, as was alleged, to 
thfe' Viedue at winch it was received in 
Ibrei^n countries. Lastly, a lottery was 
the professed purjjose of vrhich 
JfingUah colonies in Virginia, 
’but it* may have been applied to the gene- 
meilifjthe /pjifiVenirafnt,— ^arl. Hist., 
Tol. V. p. 270— ;272. The ordinary re- 
iof^^the- consisted in the 

A particular account has been published 
of James’s revenr^ tturtng the first four- 
teen years;; pf his r^^n,./ifoin which it 
appears that nis hrdinaiy inconie did not 
exceed foiirbun<hreiil My th^uKuid 


eight hundred and sixty-three , pounds, 
and that his ordinary disbursemerits ex- 
ceeded his permanent income by 
six thousand six hundred and seventeen 
pounds yearly, lu the year IftIO lord 
Salisbury declared in parliaipent, that the 
king was burdened with a debboftb»ee 
hundred thousand pounds.— Bmclair’a 
Hist, of the Revenue, vol. i. p. 244. Lon- 
don, 1803. 

“ Pari. Hist., vol. v. p. 287. 

^ Rapin, vol. ii. p. L 864 . < ‘ 

These appear to have consisted in 
exacting fifty-two tiiousand>idfS9 hotsdsed 
and nine pounds from thp .citizens of 
London, in givisp^ iip W the ‘ a 

sum of niQzu^ thp can^jp^ry and 

in receiving mdnby for' (lispensa&ns from 
penal stitntef,f % iKenghfgjhvis^llid a 
monopoly of gold and silver mead, and 
for grants «flcoliet^ittdbn!tSil^l 
meiits seem fajhave beenigig^dfierk Jv\ds 
of eccleidAstjcal and (dia'^fttroW iiwlMunons 

provinces had been indebted to Elizabeth 
.to the teii^nd 

.OC ,thiiSrtwj» t[#i<a<ilsihaf tl, ii to ise<iy 
Tecygvf3d:4)i?P; ; 

and at this time bexeiijiquh^t^lita.ffn 
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'iivbMfiiisuffieieQt to defray the expenses of ati eirtn^^ent 
•Aenit 'to the relief of the elector palatine, who had 
. bis. daughter, and was then involved in the ^eat strtig^e 
of the German empire ; and therefore, as the war 
popular among the people of England, having been un- 
dertaken in support of the Protestants of Germany, he 
ventured, after an interruption of nearly six years, to try 
whether he might not then find a parliament more dis- 
posed to supply his wants. 

The third parliament of this reign, assembled in the 
year 1620, is memorable for a protestation®®, in which 
the commons asserted their privileges to be the right of 
their inheritance, in opposition to the pretension of the 
king, who professed to consider them as revocable at his 
pleasure. As this parliament resolved to begin with the 
consideration of the public grievances postponing that 
of the supply, for which it had been convened, it was 
first occupied about the due execution of the laws against 
popish recusants, and the prosecution of delinquencies 
in the cases of patents and monopolies. The necessities 
of the state were not however neglected, a supply being 
granted sufficient for the present urgency of the occa- 
sion®*. The commons then proceeded to impeach the 
lord chancellor, the celebrated Bacon, whose genius has 
formed an epoch in the history of knowledge, but whose 
misconduct in his high office has also exhibited a la- 
mentable example of the weakness of the noblest mind. 

The king appears to have willingly concurred with 
this parliament in abolishing obnoxious patents®^ and ip 
punishing those persons, who had injured the interests 
'of the nation. There was however a subject, in regard 
to , which they could not come to an agreement. The 

' of two 9ttitidrod Ond fifty thousand the ® Rapin, vol. ii.p. 204. 

. towns,' which haU been to Elisabeth * Pari. Hist., ▼ol. v. p. 333. 

sfdnrity of Ihedeht.— Shiclair, Vol. i. ** Ibid., p. 349. 

-u »ibid^pp.38r, 475. ^ 
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growtl^ of popery, rendered more alarming by the nego- 
tiation for a marriage between the heir of the British 
crown and the infanta of Spain, called forth a remon- 
strance from the commons, which committed them in a 
direct struggle with the sovereign. James, who had 
heard of the intended remonstrance^^, anticipated it by 
addressing to the speaker a letter, in which he forbade 
the house to intermeddle with affairs of state, and par- 
ticularly with the marriage of his son. The commons 
immediately prepared a second remonstrance, requesting 
that the former, sent at the same time, might be received, 
and claiming a liberty of discussion, which the letter of 
the king had threatened to restrain. This second remon- 
strance was answered by the king with an intimation, 
that the privileges of the commons had been derived 
from the favour of the crown, and should be retrenched, 
if any encroachment were made on the royal prerogative. 
After a week, when the commons had shown no dispo- 
sition to proceed in the business of a supply, the parlia- 
ment was adjourned by the king, but not before the 
commons had prepared a protestation, in which they 
asserted, that their parliamentary privileges were the 
birth-right of the people of England, and that all the 
arduous aft'airs of the government were proper subjects 
of deliberation for their assembly The king, irritated 
at this declaration, sent for the journal of the commonsj 
and with his own hand tore it from the book^. He 
then published a dissolution by proclamation, stating 
several reasons, otf account of which he had recourse to 
the measure. The dissolution was followed by the arbi- 
trary and offensive proceeding of committing to prison 


Pari. Hist., vol. v. pp. 491, 492, 
496, 512. 

*• The kinjy contended, that the word 
quibrndum, prefixed to the words ardms 
regni in the writ for assembling the par- 


liament, limited the subjects of delibera- 
tion to those cases, in regard to which he 
might choose to consult them. Ibid., p. 
516. 

^ Ibid. 
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tbos6 members of the house of commons, who had been 
most forward in opposing the court, in addition to one 
who had been imprisoned during the session, though 
professedly not for his conduct in parliament. Other 
members of the opposition were sent in a commission to 
Ireland, as a lighter punishment ; one was in the like 
manner despatched to the palatinate ; one, by a policy 
become familiar in modern times, was taken into favour, 
and promoted by the king. 

Two years after this .third dissolution, when an attempt 
had been unsuccessfully made to procure money by a 
voluntary contribution^, and the expected failure of the 
negotiation for the marriage with the Spanish infanta 
promised to remove the impediment obstructing the 
agreement of the king and his people, a fourth parliament 
was assembled. The king was at this time reduced to 
the necessity of soliciting the advice of the parliament, 
and of proposing that the supply®®, to be granted for a 
war with Austria, should be expended by persons selected 
by the two houses. The constitution had not yet estar 
blished the responsibility of ministers®^, by which the 
expenditure of the public money is now controlled, though 
intrusted to persons appointed by the sovereign. The 
only method therefore of controlling it, which then oc- 
curred, was to commit to the two houses the nomination 
of the persons to be employed. James however still 
required®®, that he should have a secret council of war, 
for determining the military purposes, to which the ex- 
penditure should be applied. * 

The increasing power of the commons was manifested 
in this last parliament by the successful impeachment of 


" Pari. Hist., voL ▼. p. 527—529. 
Ibid., vol. vi. p. 95. 

The king, addressing the lords in 
the year 1G24 concerning 1^1 Middlesex, 
said, < there are divers &ings laid to his 


chaise, which were done with my know- 
ledge and approbation ; let him bear no 
charge for that, for that is mine, and I 
must bear it.* — Hud., p. 195. 

» p. 110. 

2 D 2 



' J^ODEEN H^STOR-V; 

the lord tre^Siurer Middlesex, wh 9 m the king m vaiiij en‘- 
'aea’vOur|:^^ to protect. This impeachment having h^en 
instigated ty the duke of Buckingham and the prino^, 
aherM^fds the unfortunate Charles I., the hing admo- 
liished the latter®, that he would live to have enough lof 
]paTliamentary impeachments, a prediction abundantly 
Verified. 

In this review of the conduct of Janies towards his 
several parliaments, we observe ;the overweening vanity 
of the king offending his people by advancing pretensions 
incompatible with their ancient and hereditary rights ; 
but the grand cause of dissension was that he impru- 
dently connected himself with the Roman Catholics in 
opposition to the prevailing sentiment of the nation, and 
particularly to the principles of the growing party of the 
Puritans. In his anxiety to secure his succession to the 
throne of England, he had endeavoured to conciliate the 
Roman Catholics of that country by assurances of pro- 
tection, which he afterwards actually afforded to all 
except the more rigid members of that church, who, in 
opposition to his own favourite notions of his absolute 
authority, maintained the supremacy of the Roman pon- 
tiff. Even these he was little disposed to prosecute after 
the discovery of the plot^“, which they had formed for 
the destruction of himself and the parliament, in revenge 
for the disappointment of their too sanguine expectations. 
Blit he was much more deeply involved in obnoxious 
iridiilgences to the Roman Catholics by his protracted 
negotiations for th^ marriage of his son. It, happened 
that th^Je was not then any protestant princess ph royal 
extraction, and the vanity of James would not su^er ^j^m 
tb’tKihk'bf ah inferior alliance. Anxious Ip prpeu^’e 
h'?4''^l)n ^h''c6idsbrt suitable to his rank, he engaged 

. of the RebelU»,'*ol.i.!p,2S. -OSfii KTim ' 

*» awns, p. 220. ‘ 

' ^ i I A.I » 
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matximbnial' negotiation wi{h! th!e court of Spain ; ’ aii|f, 
wlien this had been abandoned through the influence of 
the duke of Buckingham*^, another was speedily com; 
me'nced with the court of France, on terms yet more favour- 
able to the Roman Catholics*^, than had in the former 
fease been required. The family of the Stuarts was thus, 
by the policy and timidity and vanity of the first of tWse 
princes, engaged in a connexion with a party, which 
afterwards bore its part in the civil war, and subse- 
quently urged forward* the revolution. 

The circumstances of the Scotish parliament afforded 
James a more favourable opportunity for asserting that 
unlimited prerogative, to which he was so much attached. 
The commons*^, recently augmented in number and im- 
portance by the introduction of representatives of the 
lesser barons, adhered to the crown through jealousy ot 
the nobles : the prelates, who had been recalled to their 
places in the parliament, though indigent and destitute 
of authority in the church, w^ere at this time increased 
to the number of ten, all dependent on the king for pro- 
tection and the hope of future aggrandisement: the lords 
of erections, or of monastic benefices secularised, were 
attached to James by gratitude for the favours already 
received, or by the fear of a revocation : the Roman- 
catholic lords looked to him for protection against the 
Presbyterians ; and the nobility in general, unaccustomed 
to resist their sovereign except in the field, were mor^ 
disposed to participate his bounty, j:han to engage in ^ 
bafiir^ehtary warfare against his claims. The king w^s 
A^bordingTy gratified with a declaration of his absplylie 
duf nority, and with a previous abolition of any 
^tatiiip, ’ whicb might derogate from his supreme dotn^i 

“ Welwopfl^ W«9oiti|,4), j65. PidA, « taing’f Hiit. oC So<i<Und, vol. i. pp. 
1752 . *" 

Rapin, vol. ii. p, 235. 
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The influence of the king was soon afterwards em- 
ployed in procuring for his authority the support of a 
well-established episcopacy. Though, before his acces- 
sion to the throne of England^*, he had in very strong 
terms declared his preference of the Scotish church, the 
great object of his subsequent government of his native 
country was to reduce that church to a conformity with 
the episcopal establishment of his new kingdom, as much 
more favourable to his pretension of unlimited power. 
In this scheme he was to a considerable degree success- 
ful, having at length, after various efi’orts, prevailed to 
restore to the episcopal order of Scotland a small portion 
pf its former revenues with almost the whole of its 
ecclesiastical authority. The form of worship however 
was less manageable, and it was with the utmost dif- 
ficulty and when an assurance had been given that no 
further innovation should be proposed, that five articles 
of conformity'*’ with the more ceremonious worship of the 
English church were at length adopted. But conces- 
sions thus wrested from the Scots served only to excite 
a reaction against the power so odiously exerted. A 
gloomy fanaticism pervaded the nation, which in the 
succeeding reign engendered the celebrated covenant, a 
reciprocal device for reducing the episcopal church of 
England to the presbyterian model. 

Though in Ireland James was the founder of the public 
peace and order, yet from one great measure of general 
improvement, by which the yeomanry of Ireland were 
emancipated from the dominion of the chiefs, and received 
into the immediate protection of the crown, has been de- 


Raj)iii, vol. ii. p. 23G. 

Laing, vol. i. pp, 38, 39, 58 — Gl. 

Ibid, p. 82, 

'*7 1. That the eucharist bhould be re- 
ceived in ^ Itneehng powture ; 2. tirat in 
extreme sickness it should be adminis- 
tered in private 3. that baptism should 


be privately administered, if necessary ; 
4. that ejuscopal confirmation should l)e 
bestowed upon youth ; 5. that the descent 
of the Spirit with the birth, passion, re- 
surrection, aud ascension of Jeaus Christ, 
should be commemorated annually in the 
churchf*— Ibid., p. 71r 
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rived that influence of the court of Rome“ in the appoint- 
ment of the Roman-catholic clergy of Ireland, which, 
has cherished the alienation of the laity from the govern- 
ment of the country. The native Irish respected James 
as a rightful king of Ireland^®, being descended from 
Edward Bruce, brother of Robert king of Scotland, who 
in the beginning of the fourteenth century had been 
elected and crowned king by their ancestors. The chiefs 
accordingly from his ‘accession were generally well 
affected to the state, aftd might have retained the lower 
orders in obedience ; but, separated as these were by 
this measure from the authority of their ancient leaders, 
they were exposed to the artful representations of those, 
who laboured to establish among them a system of foreign 
influence®®. This influence within our own time seems 
to have ceased to operate, but the spirit, which it formed, 
subsists in all its vigour. 

While James, in laying the foundations of the substan- 
tial improvement of the country, was by one measure 
unintentionally exposing* the Roman Catholics to the in- 
fluence of Rome, he by another, with as little design, 
prepared a puritanical interest, by which they were op- 
posed and overpowered in the struggle of the succeeding 
reign. The difficulty of inducing Englishmen to migrate 
to the new settlement®^ and the vicinity of Scotland, 
caused a large proportion of the settlers to be natives of 
North-Britain, who brought with them the worship and 
discipline of the presbyterian church. Even the bishops 

Coliimbanus ad Ilibernos, n. 2, p, may be claimed for the industry of the 
xlviii — 1, by C. O’Conor. JeHuit missionanes ; but the true solution 

Mac-Geoghegan, tome iii. p. G37. is, that the antipathy to Kngland, which 

‘ Little known in the reign of Ed- had hitherto opposed, was now the advo- 
ward II., disregarded in that of Henry cate of the papal claims ; and the hidl of 
VIII., the sovereignty of the holy see be- Adrian proved more powerful as an in- 
catne thenceforward more popular, until, centive to rebellion, than it had ever been 
in the times of the first J ames and the as an argument for loyalty ’ — Doctor Phe- 
first Charles, it was at length incorporated Ian’s Hist, of the Policy of the Church 
into the religious belief of the country, Rome in Ireland, pp. 14, 15, 

Some of the credit of this achievement Leland, vol. ii. p. 430. 
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o^l]^,^et%m€int we^e Sooti^ except the bishop . of Dei^'^ 
'fv^ ^^,^0 Eoglishman, this county beii^ occupied jl^'t 
a,figlqfly,,9f. English. ■ •, 

principles of puritanism, thus introduced, in-' 
original formation of the great settlement of Protestanils . 
of, Ireland, were favoured by various appointments in the 
university and in the church. The first provost of the 
university, after the honorary appointment of archbishop 
LpftuSi, Walter Travers, whose puritanical opposition 
to the celebrated Hooker then master of the Temple, 
gave occasion to the composition of the Ecclesiastical 
Polity. The two succeeding provosts were also Puritans, 
and provost Bedell, afterwards bishop of Kilmore, who 
was next appointed, was decidedly Calvinistical in his 
notions of religion, though strict in conforming to tlw 
established ritual. The distinction which doctor Jmnes 
U^er had acquired by his abilities and learning, caused 
hip to be selectee^ for the important task of framing a 
confession of faith for the Irish church, though to intro- 
duce . that already established in England was a more 
obvious expedient. Usher, who was strongly prepos- 
sessed. in favour of the opinions of Calvin, availed himsdf 
of tbq opportunity for propagating them, and accordingly 
prep^ed a series of one hundred and four articles^ in- 
cluding almost literally those which had been framed at 
Lambeth, though disapproved both by Elizabeths and 
James. The convocation adopted this confession, and it 
obtained the ratification of the lord-deputy, in tfp litiCr', ■ 
reign these ‘articles were laid aside®*, and ' thbsd ’ 

t' n 

Life^ pr^Sxed to his Eo 

1666. the bishops at.tWir / 

m 458 , 459. as wera 4Ufp|civjad Af ’ Iflweir .bfr*’ , c 

charij^ Wf nefices ]^iSi)rypr^w)ell«^caiido9di "o* 

qui^t jmd jieldjinj^ temper lieutenant, for lefu^in^.t^swiirafe thedibth' . i 
of thb effe^d^ of submission to the protect«iv.uu!Ih«L'' ' 

1 64$,"ttouij^ aH ; , clergy fa-p ejected, ,at the^ Uostorti- ' 

vourtaTne rejecte^^ofes^ . ^cjpresby- tion an annuity of five hiio4|eflh^«Ainds|^ /, , 
terian clergy of the nbfili/ who Ifod oeen whidtv , in ^e,,)^.tli€^ 
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of^eHcliurch of England substituted fbrtbem'; butf,' *aS' 
fcad' continued during nineteen years to fdrift ifce" 
public confession of the Irish church, they had sufficierit 
op^iortainity for making a lasting impression oft the spirit 
and ’conduct of the established clergy. 

-It has been observed of this prince that, from the 
discovery of the gunpowder-plot, he continued altvays 
writing and talking against popery, but acting for H. 
An inconsistency at least* equal to this may be remarked 
in his conduct towards those, who maintained the doctrine 
of Calvin. In the year 1615, he authorized in Ireland 
the adoption of Calvinistical articles®® ; in England he sent 
in. the very next year instructions to Oxford for suppress- 
ing the authority of Calvin in that university ; in the 
year 1618 he sent deputies to the synod of Dort, to sup- 
port the Calvinists against the Arminians ; and again, 
in the year 1622, he directed that no preachers below 
the rank of dignitaries should be permitted to preach on 
the doctrines held by the former. Vacillating because 
weak, he was at different times, and in different cases, 
actuated by contrary motives, though that, which he de- 
nominated king-craft, was generally predominant. It is 
obvious that no character could be more fitted to excite 


the activity of all parties, than that which afforded them 
encouragement so inconsistent. 


Itiwas’b favourite object 

j: { JK; fi' 

to William 7 Aud Anne 

added: a fuller annuity of ei^ht hundred 
for imihiiittitf in the south, 

•“•riist. of Dissenters, vol. ii. p. 411 — 
419. The annual stipend, or regium 
ministers of the 
synoidfof^Udi^c*, exd^eQs ^fifteen thousand 
])ouiidi^, Eaims allowed 

for the»iniirid()*frs^b^'J'ttVe^ Prfeshytierians of 
the the tiieG^dtttg 

congrdjiktionsi ■’*; ’ ’ ’ 

i. p. 


with James to form in th6 

had been induced to sanctionl^iesdB anificlei 
by the fullowiiig motives : 1 . that he was 
then much influenced in eccleswts/tiear 
affairs by Abbot archbishop of Canter- 
bury, and the bishop of Bath and Wellp V ' 

2. that he had supported the prif^cis .^f ^ 
Oranjre ajjainst the Dutch Artpmiitny; 

3. that the extreme doctrine of C^Vinis^.- 

might best be opposed to the ejyora, jojf^ 
Home, which were prevalent in Irel^l^nq^ 
and 4, thdt it was good DOlicy't<};ba|^ce j 
the Puritans a^inst the’!papislfr<^^ipt», 
of th&PreafcytCTians,;^. 394'. . ' ’ ^ 
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western province of Ireland a plantation similar to that, 
whidi he had effected in the north. But in this scheme 
he was not assisted by circumstances equally favourable, 
especially as no abortive efforts of insurrection®^ had in-, 
vested him with an unequivocal right of disposing of the 
land at his pleasure. The lords and gentlemen of Con- 
naught had on the contrary surrendered their estates to 
Elizabeth®®, that they might be confirmed in their pos- 
session of them by grants from' the crown ; and, though 
they had generally neglected the necessary formalities, 
yet James himself had issued a commission for supplying 
the deficiency, and, the surrenders having been again 
made, the patents of confirmation had passed the great 
seal. Having thus completed the transaction, James was 
manifestly precluded from interfering with the property 
of the province. In his eager desire however of extend- 
ing the improvement of Ireland, and at the same time of 
providing for the deficiencies of the public revenue, he 
resolved to avail himself of the neglect of his own officers, 
in omitting to enrol the surrenders and patents, though 
three thousand pounds had been disbursed for that pur- 
pose. The proprietors determined to divert the king 
from his project by supplying his necessities, and a treaty 
was begun for adjusting the terms of the agreement ; but 
the negotiation was interrupted by the death of James, 
and the question of a western plantation was left to be an 
important principle of dissension in the succeeding reign. 


The northern counties had been es- 
cheat^ in consequence of the flight of 
the earls of Tyrone and Tyrconiiell, whose 
scheme of rebellion had been accidentally 
discovered, and of the suppression of the 
actual rebrilion of Sir Cahir O’Doglierty, 
ihe proprietor of the peninsula of Innis- 
oweii and the adjacent district. Mac- 
Geoghegan has represented tins rebellion 
as a contrivance of St. Laurence, baron 
of lluwth, to implicate the Irish chief- 
tams in a plot againbt the sUte, for the 
purpose of procuring a confiscation of 


their lands, which was countenanced by 
the flight of the two earls, suggested with 
the same view. — Hist, de Tlrlande, tome 
ill. p, 042. This account has however 
been refuted by Leland, voi. iL pp. 423, 
424. It may be added, that the act of 
attainder was moved in the house of coxxir 
mons by Sir John Kverard, a recusant, 
who had been strongly supported by the 
Roman Catholics in a competition with 
Sir J ohn Davies for the office of speaker. 
—Ibid , p. 447—456. 

^ lidlaad, vioii ii. 477^ 
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Such were the measures of this prince, whom his con- 
temporary Henry IV. of France in derision denominated 
‘ captain of arts and clerk of arms®®.’ All his pretensions 
.and exertions only prepared the agencies of that struggle, 
in which his son and successor was afterwards over- 
thrown. The spirit of civil liberty was by his open claim 
of power trained to jealousy and resistance ; the secta- 
rian zeal of the Puritans of England was by his condem- 
nation of their principles excited to increased activity ; 
the Presbyterians of Scotland, irritated by a compulsory 
establishment of episcopacy, were predisposed to their 
subsequent attempt to force their own ecclesiastical sys- 
tem on the English nation ; the Roman Catholics of 
England were encouraged by his negotiations for the 
marriage of his son with a princess of their church ; and 
in Ireland, where his government appears in the fairest 
view, and was really productive of important and lasting 
benefits, he formed a religious interest* which attached 
itself to the adversaries of his son. 

It is well known that the history of Hume is a la- 
boured apology of the government of the Stuarts, re- 
presenting it as but a continued .enforcement of prin- 
ciples already established and acknowledged*® which 
then only began to be questioned, as the puritanical party 
was rising into importance. But even the princes of the 
house of Tudor though they raised the prerogative 
higher than the earlier sovereigns of England, never 
ventured to assume the direct power /)f taxation, nor to 
conduct the government during any long period without 

® Sully’s Mem., vol. iii., p. 234. ever from that writer, that they again 

Of the inaccuracy of the narrative of passed a bill, which had been rejecte.d m 
this historian an example may be taken the last, and in the next preceding ses- 
from Dalrymple's Memorials of James I., sion, for restraining the executum of 
p. 24. Glasgow, 1766. ‘ In this ses- ecclesiastical canons not confirmed by the 

aion, 1610, the commons,* says the histo- parliament. 

nan, * contented themselves with remon- Millar’s Hist. View of the English 

stratmg against the proceedings of the Gov., vol, iii, p* 317. 
high-commission-court.* It aj^ars how- 
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^ssi^aHce bf a parliament. Still less did tlicy openf^ 
asserjE/ as tKe first of these princes did®*, that, as to dis- 
'linfe! Vjhat God may do is blasphemy, so is it sedition 
lip subjects to dispute what a king may do in the height 
bis power. And, though it were strictly true, a? tbe 
historian has stated®^ that the genius of the ancient go- 
vernment allowed scattered instances of such a kind, as 
would have been totally destructive of the constitution, 
hdd they been continued witfiout interruption, yet is 
there an important distinction ' between the occasional 
occurrence of acts of power, and a persevering and sys- 
tematic exercise of prerogatives inconsistent with the 
Very forms of a mixed government. The historian has 
indeed represented the utter inability of James I. to sup^ 
port bis pretensions by military power as affording a 
strong presumption, that they were at least built on 
what were then deemed plausible arguments ; and it is 
ceffain that he seemed to think, that he could lecture the 
nation into a submission to his claims. But, though it 
^as most fortunate for tlie liberty of these countries, 
that the claims of arbitraiy power were urged by a 
prince so incapable of enforcing them by arms, the folly 
of the attempt, in the case of one, who, with a very con- 
fined understanding, was vain of his scholastic acquire- 
liients, and averse from military enterprises®®, furnishes 
a very feeble presumption in his favour. 

Though James, in his anxiety to procure for Ips spn 
consort of royal extraction, involved himself in connexions 
Tijfithi . Roman-catholic governments of Spajmiand 
JFl^ilce, he married his daughter to a protestant-prinp^ 

,■ .! |. I. -■ ' - - 

i.. .If. 

1 i^rKinp;nJasnes!fl Works, p, 529—531* self a pacific JEfis hfelifttlarrftj- 

XaCnuL»«i6lt&' > ^ •- hke of arms has been ascribed 

d o^iHxatj'Of toU vi, p. 

note. '• / .i./Mj d ' .. 

Ibkljafl ]r97i * 

hixKU 


shock exjierienced 'the 

murder of 
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Ijhe electqr palatine. It is rema^rkable. thatj by tl^P 
'inari-iage of his son the combination of interests wasjbe- 
gun^ which ultimately drove his family fro^ the thrpne, 
so was that of his daughter the origin of J:h^ cle^im idf 
• succession®®, which after a century established the famiiy 
of Hanover in their room. So comprehensive are tlip 
arrangements, which present themselves to our observ- 
ation in a philosophical analysis of the moral government 
of the world, and so muph does their prospective qha- 
jacter exceed the anticipations of the politician. 

The reign of James, which was thus interesting in 
regard to the development of the political and ecclesias- 
tical parties of the state, claims attention also in another 
view, as it was illustrated by the genius of Bacon, the 
creator of the modern philosophy of experiment. Look- 
ing round with a piercing glance at the whole compass 
of the knowledge of his age, he discovered that the 
powers of the intellect had been little successful, because 
they had been ill directed ; and he pointed to the track, 
in which Newton afterw^ards penetrated to the greater 
mysteries of tlie universe, and Davy has since detected 
its more subtle wonders. He was not a mathematician 


like Kepler®*^, nor like Galileo an observer and an expe- 
rimenter ; but he was in the most enlarged sense of the 
word a philosopher, for he directed such men as these in 
the discovery of truth, and his method of inductive rea- 
soning from scientific experiment has indefinitely ^ex- 
terided the intellectual dominion of his species®^. 


i Sdphia, daiijjMer of 

this bi^cam^e the wife of Ernest 

thti eVfeh'tbr ctf Hanover, and 

her son became king of England by the 
title of George I., precisely a century 

S ri,th«.fl[^awflge of the- <iaughter of 

, ' 

» 'V hy « partiality 

of the 

Hume has represen;t^^Bwii^ the, father 
of English philosophy, as inferior to 


Kepler and Galileo. Blit ihfese eirtiheiit 
men improved the k4U)\y lodge . of. jthieil* 
contemporaries only oy their own actual 
discoveries, and by the example of their 
success, whereas Bacon has pointed out 
with precision the thick, in. which nil later 
philosophers might advance with Seciiri1)i 
la the investigatKin of truth, and iahkrhich 
they are still coiitiiuiiiig to advance. > : 

The characteristic eatfcfeUf nde olf Ba- 
con*ii luductivfi rttasouhig cpiwistsAl this, 
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While we admire the pre-eminent genius, which could 
guide future ages in the search of truth, it may be use- 
ful to reflect on those basenesses of conduct, which have 
demonstrated, that moral rectitude is not necessarily con- 
nected with the highest intellectual excellence. It is* 
also interesting to remark, that the moral unworthiness 
of this extraordinary man has been instrumental to the 
improvement of our judicial system, by giving occasion 
to the first appeals from that court of chancery, which 
in his adulation he had represented to James as ‘ the 
court of his absolute power®®.’ 


that the inquirer proceeds by experiments 
so contrived, as to exclude the aj^ency of 
all other causes than the true. W ith this 
view he suggested the ingenious and en- 
couraging remark, that a. negative or un- 
successfiil expenment, is more instructive 
than one, in which an expected result is 
obtained, because it indicates that a su^h 
posed cause does not oiierate, and thereby 
narrows the investigation. The investi- 
gation of final causes he cproscribed, be- 
cause it had been inconveniently blended 
with that of the efficient causes of natural 


operations. But this is truly an investi- 
gation of effects, as the other is of causes, 
and consequently belongs as properly to 
the philosophy of nature. The number 
of the departments of natural philosophy 
has accordingly, since the time of Bacon, 
been increased by the addition of physio- 
logy, which investigates the functions of 
the several parts of the structure of or- 
ganized bodies. 

Blackstone’s Comm., book iii., ch, 
27 . 
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- CHAPTER XV. 

Of the history of Great Britain and Ireland^ from the acceMion of 
Charles I. in the year 1625, to the commencement of the civil war in 
the year 1642. 

• 

Charles I. kin^ in the year 1625. — R}tition of rij]^ht, 1628. — Canons introduced into 
Scotland, 1636 — Liturgy introduced there, 1637. — Episcopacy established in Scot- 
land, and the Scotish covenant, 1638. — First invasion of the Scots, 1640. — Irish 
rebellion, 1641. — Bishops excluded from parliament in England, the civil war begun 
in England, and general assembly of Roman Catholics in Ireland, 1642. 


For etFecting that adjustment of the British constitution, 
which the philosophic Tacitus had pronounced to be 
unattainable S it appears to have been necessary, that the 
people and the sovereign should alterqately prevail, so 
that the experience of the contrary excesses of demo- 
cracy and despotism might dispose the minds of men to 
rest in some intermediate position of reasonable and re- 
gulated freedom. This alternation however could scarcely 
have occurred, if principles of freedom had not been 
already formed and settled in the government, which, 
like the force of gravity in matter, could draw back the 
pendulous and unsteady constitution from its aberrations. 
The excesses of democracy would probably have pro- 
duced their usual and natural result, in establishing a 
despotism, and the expectation of the* Roman historian 
would thus have been justified by the event. It appears 
that he had not been able to collect from the ill-con- 
structed governments of Greece and Rome, what might 


^ Ciinctas nationcs et iirbes populus, faciliuR quam evenire, vel, si eveiiit, baud 
aut primores, aut singuli regunt : delecta diuturna esse potest.— -Annal., lib. iv., 
ex hiB et constituta republics forma laudari cap. 33. 
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be tbe influence of acknowledged principles, of 
right in endearing to a people the recollection of aneient 
institutions, and recalling it from political 
These governments, however fitted to draw &rth .tbe 
energies of the human mind, were by no means favoiir-’ 
able to public order and security. Their struggles there- 
fore had never any retrospect to former institutions, by 
which the people might be guided as by the landmarks 
of their liberty, but tended only to establish the domi- 
nion of one party over another ; and the result was uni- 
formly such, as in the mind of a reflecting politician, 
would forbid the expectation, that an orderly adjustment 
of opposing interests could be effected, or, if effected, 
could be long preserved. 

Even by this consideration, derived from the general 
philosophy of government, the principle may be refuted 
which Hume has been anxious to establish for the vin- 
dication of the Stuarts, that maxims of civil liberty begmi 
at this period, for the first time, to be maintained in the 
English parliament. If the nation had no acknowledged 
rights to be maintained, the adjustment, which was 
finally effected, could never have been accomplished, or 
at least so as to be permanent, because no force would 
have acted to restrain the excess of each prevailing 
party, and reduce both to moderation. It was, on the 
contrary, because the commons had acknowledged rights, 
that the Puritans, at first an inconsiderable party, were 
able to excite a large portion of the people, to oppose 
the encroachments of the royal power ; as it was after- 
wards the operation of the same cause, which, when this 
opposition had overthrown the ancient government, 
established it after a few years, to experience in turn tht 
extravagancies of the other party, which were also in the 
Hke manner to be controlled. .. . 

It is certain indeed that the commons of 
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'Srfft^ted by ttose causfes®, which were then in most parts 
■<»#<Burope, though in very different degrees, raising that 
order of men to a higher rank of political importance; 
•skid it is also certain that the introduction of the puri- 
’ tanical spirit among the English, through the affinity 
naturally existing between religious and civil independ- 
ence, had furnished a very powerful stimulant to exer- 
tion in the cause of freedom. The people might by these 
influences have been disposed to require some conces- 
sions of that prerogative, which had been so magnified 
by the princes of the house of Tudor ; but no reason 
appears for believing that, if the ancient principles of the 
constitution had been respected by the government, the 
commons could have been induced to engage in any mea- 
sure hostile to the crown. But the two earlier princes 
of the family of Stuart were precisely fitted to provoke a 
people BO circumstanced into a struggle for superiority. 
The vanity and pedantry of James mqst unwisely chal- 
lenged the discussion of the great question of the govern- 
ment ; and the inflexible obstinacy and evasive insin- 
cerity of his son completed®, what the weakness of the 

* It has been said by Sanderson, in his though |j>ot always fortunate in his choice.* 
Life of Charles I., that the members of This obstinacy was remarkably exempli- 
tlie house of commons, in the tliird par- hed in the inflexibility, with which he 

llament of that king, were so rich, that refused to accede to the treaty of Ux- 

they were able to buy the house of lords bridge. — Welwood’s Memoirs, p. 55. The 
three times over. This, though probably historian has also acknowledged, la the 
«n hyperbole, yet is sufficient to show, to original edition of his history, that Charles 
what a height of iiches the commons of was too ajit, in imitation of tus father, to 

England were arrived in those days coiisidei the jiromises, which he made to 

]^arl. vol. vii, p. 359. the parliament, as tetnporazy ex][)edients, 

“ ' There are two circumstances in his which after Jhe dissolution of the parlaa- 

c^MWaber/ Miys Hume, vol. vi. p. 247, ment he was not any farther to regard — 
‘ seeminj^ly incompatible, which attended Hist, of Great Britain, p. 156, quoted in 
llhti "dmittg ’his whole reign, and were Harris’s Life of Charles I., p. 75. Load , 
the chief caus^of all his ixuslortunes : he 1772. This passage hus been miKh 

stefdfly arid efven obstinate in his tened in succeeding editions of the bisto'ry. 
; and he was easily governed, The king by his own ex^ireas 
oy reason of his facility, and of his defer- levie<l tonnage and poimdage withopt 

CQMI toimcn much to himself in authority of parliament, though all’ st'icn 

morals and understanding. His great exactions had been explicitly rtdiPtluvtjbyfi 
ends he inflexibly maintained : but the in the consents, which he had given to ine 
nmami off tkein xoadily re- Betitkm of Bight. ’ 

hhr^msterB fthd iTavourites, 

VOL. III. 2 E 
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fitther had ccontnenced, leading on the opposition through 
every gradation of legitimate resistance, faction, usurps* 
tion, and anarchy, to that fatal extremity of bringing the 
sovereign to the scaffold, and annihilating the monarchy* 
The marriage of the daughter of James has been no- 
ticed, as having given being to that race, by which his 
direct posterity has been superseded on the British throne. 
The influence of that marriage was not however con- 
fined to this remote operation, 'for the war, in which it 
involved his son, proved the cause of those pecuniary 
embarrassments, which alternately drove him to the par- 
liament for relief, and at other times determined him to 
seek in arbitrary expedients the means of his deliverance. 
James had declined to maintain the cause of his son-in- 
law the elector palatine, not merely through aversion for 
war, but also because he deemed so highly of the royal 
character, that he would not support him in his attempt 
to possess himself of the throne of Bohemia, and for the 
restoration of the palatinate, from which he had been ex- 
pelled, the king trusted to his negotiations with the court 
of Spain. Charles was however disposed to assist his 
brother-in-law with vigour, and in the inevitable ex- 
penses of the enterprise he found the occasion of all his 
difficulties. As these difficulties rendered it imprac- 
ticable for this prince to persist in his arbitrary plan of 
governing without a parliament, we may trace to the war 
of Germany the preservation of our constitutional liberty 
in this crisis of its history, so that the same great contest 
of the continental powers, which in the peace of West- 
phalia adjusted the general interests of the EuTopeaili 
system, extended its operation to the domestic concerns 
of the British government, rescuing its freedom from the 
grasp of arbitrary power. 

Engaged in a contest demanding extraordinary sup- 
plies, Charles addressed his first parliament with eon- 
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fidence, expecting that a war undertaken for the support 
of a protestant prince, would be popular with his subjects* 
In this expectation he might not have been disappointed) 
if numerous causes had not alienated them from him. 
The jealousy already excited by the pretensions and 
measures of his father* ; the hatred of the duke of Buck- 
ingham, the minister and favourite of Charles, as he had 
before been of James ; the recent marriage of the king 
with a princess of France, to whose religion extraordinary 
indulgence had been in consequence conceded ; a sus- 
picion of the disposition of bishop Laud*, the adviser of 
the king in ecclesiastical affairs, to effect the restoration 
of popery ; the attempt to employ the ships of England 
in reducing Rochelle, then occupied by the Protestants 
of France ; and the discovery of the misrepresentations^, 
by which the duke of Buckingham had in the late reign 
obtained the concurrence of the parliament in the war 
with Spain ; all combined in preparing the minds of his 
subjects for opposing his demands in the very commence- 


* Jlapin, Tol. ihjp. 239 — 241. 

* James had sufficient sagacity to pe- 
netrate the character of Laud, and pru- 
dence to resist his advancement. ‘ The 
pUin truth ifl,' says he, * that I keep 
Laud back from all place of rule and 
authority, because I fltid he hath a rest- 
less spirit, and cannot see when matters 
are well, but loves to toss and change, 
and to bring things to a pitch of refor- 
mation floating m his own brain, which 
may' endanger the steadfastness of that 
which is in a good pass, God be praised. 
I speak not at random, he hath made 
himself known to me to be such a one : 
for when three years ago I had obtained 
of the assembly of Perth to consent to 
five articles of order and decency iii cor- 
ilefl|>ondeci€S with this dKurch of England, 
1 gave them promise by attestation of 
faith made, ftiat 1 Would tiy their obedi- 
ence no further anent ecclesiastic affairs, 
nor put them out of their own way, which 

had made pleesitig unto them, 
with any new encroachments . . , 

yet this tiAii bath pfeiaed me to inrite 


them to a nearer conjunction with the 
liturgy and canons of this nation ; but I 
sent him back again with the fnvolone 
draught^e had drawn . . , For 

all this he feared not mine anger, but as* 
saulted me again with another ill-fangled 
platform, to make that stubborn kirk stoop 
more to the English pattern ; but 1 durst 
not play fast and loose with my word.*— 
Bishop Hacket's Life of Archbishop Wil* 
bams, parti, p. 64. Lond., 1693. That 
Laud notwithstanding was not inclined 
to popery, is sufficiently manifest from 
the efforts, which he successfully exerted 
to recover Cnilbngworth, who had beeai 
induced to embrace the religion of Rome, 
— Life of Cbillingworth, prefixed to his 
Works. Lond., 1742. 

® Rapin, vol. il. p. 241. The duk6, 
when he determined to break off th« 
treaty for the Spanish alliance, had repre- 
sented not only that the coiut of Spain 
was insincere in the negotiation, but also 
that the prince was in danger of being 
detained all his life in that couutiy^--^ 
Ibid, p. 226. 
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ment of ,his government, and drew a petition from both 
^lopses against recusants in answer to the speech from 
tbe throne. 

, Tjius was Charles involved at once in a foreign war, 
ijequiring liberal contributions from his subjects, and in a 
domestic struggle with his parliament, from which alone 
these contributions could be regularly obtained. As he 
appears to have been inflexibly steady in the pursuit of 
his objects, he would not relinquish either the war, or his 
maxims of government ; and, when he perceived that the 
parliament, having granted a small supply, was proceed- 
ing to inquire into grievances, instead of furnishing such 
further aid, as he required, he put an end to its delibera- 
tions by an abrupt dissolution. He then resorted to a 
forced loan, and to a compulsory acceptance of the honour 
of knighthood, as expedients for enabling him to pro- 
secute the war without listening to the remonstrances of 
his subjects. Tl^e insufficiency of these resources how- 
ever compelled him, at the close of the first year of his 
reign, to assemble another parliament. 

Though some precaution had been employed for ex- 
cluding the most active opponents of the court, this 
assembly soon manifested its determination to attack the 
duke of Buckingham, as the grand author of the public 
grievances, and to render its power over the supplies 
instrumental to the public redress. The king imme- 
diately committed himself with his people on the great 
question of the constitution, declaring that he would not 
permit the conduct of any of his ministers to be subjected 
to parliamentary enquiry, and stating, as a sufficient jus- 
tification of the duke, that he had acted by his own 
orders. In the course of the discussion he distinctly 
denied the right of the parliament to exercise any such 
control over the administration of the government, even 
intimating that on its obsequiousness would depend tlie 
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continuance of a parliamentary constitution. The par- 
liament persisted in its efforts to procure the removal of 
the obnoxious minister ; the king was not less resolute 
in protecting his favourite against the complaints of the 
parliament ; and another dissolution widened the breach 
between them, while a remonstrance framed by the com- 
mons, and a declaration issued by the king, began the 
appeal to the people. 

New, and more violent expedients than on the former 
dissolution, were then employed for exacting money. 
In disregard of a promise made to the parliament, a com- 
mission was issued for compounding with popish recu- 
sants ; and to enforce a loan soldiers were quartered on 
the refractory, the more obstinate of the higher classes 
were imprisoned’^, and those of the lower were enrolled 
in the army. The clergy were at the same time directed 
to inculcate, as a religious doctrine, the duty of yielding 
implicit obedience to the royal commands, a measure 
which increased the hostility of the Puritans to the esta- 
blished church. 

The necessities created by his foreign engagements, 
aggravated by a war with France, ^in which the passions 
of the duke of Buckingham are supposed to have in- 
volved him®, soon compelled the king to resort to a third 

^ To the discussion, which arose out of romantic fiction, rather than the trans- 
the cjise of the persons so imprisoned, we actions of historj', swore that he would see 
owe the continued assertion of the exemp- the queen in spite of all the power of 
tion from aibitrary im]irisoument, as the France, and from that moment deter- 
rip;ht of Knjrlish subjects, and its ultimate mined to enffape the two countries in hos- 
estahhshment by the statute of Charles tilities. — Hmne, vol. vi. p. 259, By the 
II. — Hallnm, vol. i. p. 524. mismanaj 2 :ement of this war, the command 

^ In liis negotiation for the marriage of which had been intrusted to hin^ the 
of the king he liad been tempted to offer duke fell into great disgrace, and Burnet 
his Own addresses to the queen of France, has, on the authority of the earl of Lou- 
who, it appears, had also received those derdale and the duke tie Rohan, re&rr^ 
of the minister, cardinal Richelieu. When this mismanagement to the same intrigue, 
therefore the duke was making prejiara- According to this account the cardinij 
tions for another visit to Paris, the jealous Richelieu prevailed with the king of 
eardiaal procured a message frtnn the France, to cause his queen to write a fond 
king, informii^ him that he must not letter to the duke of Buckingham, assur- 
fhlnk of the journey. The dnke, in a ing him that, if he would Roekelie 
passion resembling the extravagancies of to fall, he should have leave to come to 
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pwrliamoHt for that more considerable aid, by vrhich he 
might be enabled to secure an advantageous result. To 
conciliate it, the persons imprisoned for refusing to con- 
tribute to the loan, were previously enlarged, but with 
so little operation on the public mind, that almost all 
were elected to serve in the new parliament. The former 
contests were accordingly renewed with augmented vio- 
lence. To assert the liberties, which they claimed as 
their inheritance, the commons 'prepared a bill, which 
they named a petition of right *,*^as comprehending only 
liberties derived from their ancestors, and not depending 
on the favour or concession of the crown. This decisive 
proceeding the king first endeavoured to avert by the in- 
terposition of the lords, and then to evade by a general 
and ambiguous answer ; but the commons were inflexible 
in their demand, and he was at length obliged to express 
consent in the accustomed form. A new disagreement 
arose, when they began to enquire into the several griev- 
ances, which bad given occasion to this formal vindication 
of the public rights. The parliament was on this account 
prorogued immediately after a supply had been granted, 
and was in the following year dissolved after a short 
session, when the king had already violated the petition 
of right by levying duties not authorised by statute^*, and 

France. Disappointed by the non-per* and ag^ain to Fdward IV. for the term of 
formance of the oondjition, he then resolved his life also : since which time they were 
to prosecute the war with more vigour, regularly granted to all his successors for 
but just at tliat time fell by the stroke of life, sometimes at the first, sometimes at 
fin assassin. — Burnet, vol. i. p. 28. other subsequent parliamefltSk 'till tlm 

® The grievances or abused, to which it reign of Charles when, as the noble 
refers, are 1. the exaction of money under historian expresses it, his ministers were 
the name of loans ; 2. the imprisonment not sufiiciently solicitous for a renewal of 
of those who refused compliance ; 3. the this legal grant.’ — Blackstone’s Comm., 
^leting of soldiers ; wd 4. commissions book i. ch. viii. It appears that Edward 
issued for trying military offenders by IV, and ail his successors had boen per- 

martial law. ^ mitted to levy these duties from the com^ 

^ * The duties of tonnage and pound- meneemeuta of their reigns, though they 

age were at first usually granted only for had not been granted by the parliament;, 

a stated term of years, as for two years iu «>— Pari Hist., vol. viii. pp. 339, 340. This 

0 Kich. II. ; but In Henry the sixth’s however had been forbidden by the law 
timet th^ were granted him for life by a {bunded on petiliaa of right* 

liatota lA tiM th&y-jfewt yew of hw 
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the privileges of parliament by imprisoning some of the 
miost active members of the house of commons. 

The dissolution of this third parliament, which oo 
onrred about the end of the fourth year of the reign of 
Charles, was succeeded by an interval of eleven years, 
in which this monarch felt himself discharged from the 
obligation of convening these obnoxious assemblies ; nor 
did he afterwards resort to so disagreeable an expedient, 
but because he had involved himself in a contest with 
his subjects of Scotland, which he could not maintain 
without the assistance of the English legislature. The 
scheme of arbitrary power, which he had originally pro- 
posed to realize with the aid of a parliament, he in this 
interval determined to execute without its co-operation. 
When the poignard of an assassin had deprived him of 
his favourite, the duke of Buckingham, he found in Sir 
Thomas Wentworth, afterwards the earl of Strafford, a 
more powerful agent of his ambition,* and at the same 
time a more odious object of the public indignation. 
Laud also, who had been from the beginning of his reign 
a confidential adviser in the affairs of religion, preserved 
an uncontrolled influence over l\is mind. These two 
counsellors, of whom the former, haughty and violent by 
his natural character, was ready and forward in every 
plan of despotism, and the latter, though not disposed to 
become a Roman Catholic, was however eager to intro- 
duce ceremonials offensive to the Puritans and favoured 
a doctrine'*, which they unjustly considered as connected 


A rich aud lai^e crucifix, embroi* 
dered with gold and silver, in a fair piece 
of arras, was hung up in his majesty’s 
chapel over the altox, to which tlie chap- 
lains wera ordered to make their best 
how^, Laud himself setting the example. 
rmWrea.also were aat nn in churches, 
cpD^craiions were uaed aher the Rpmish 
manner, and oope« wtire aywu at the sar 
crament.— Hams, pp. 190, 191. 


The doctrine of Araiinius, which 
among Protestants was opposed to that of 
C^alvin. As the reformation had been 
maintained on the deuul of the merit of 
all human jierformauces, tlie doctrine of 
Armmius, that the Deity will reward 
men according to their works, though not 
fox any merit belonging to them, was con. 
aidered by many as approximating to the 
chun^ of J^ome. * The aichhiahop^* seya 
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with 'popery, aided aiid encouraged hhn in every inoar* 
sure, which could widen the breach between him and 
his subjects, and hasten the crisis of the government. , 
Among the political grievances, which in this period 
of avowed despotism exasperated the public mind, one 
of the most remarkable, especially as it plainly indicated 
the disposition of the king to establish an arbitrary go- 
vernment, was the appointment of Sir Thomas Went- 
worth to the presidency of the' north, accompanied by 
numerous instructions violating, or exceeding, the esta- 
blished laws. But the measure, which most directly 
affected the public interest and feeling, was the famous 
exaction of ship-money. This exaction was unsuccess- 
fully resisted by Hampden, in an appeal to the laws of 
his country. The alarm however attending the perverted 
administration of the judicial power, thus transformed 
into an engine of despotism, instead of being the shield 
of the liberty andr property of the people, served, more 
than any other provocation, to unite with the Puritans 
those who were sincerely zealous for the preservation of 
the public interests, and thus to combine a formidable 
opposition to the royal pretensions. The single prece- 
dent, which could be pleaded, was the contribution of 
armed shipping, furnished by the maritime towns to Eli- 
zabeth, when the armada of Spain had excited great and 
general apprehension. The demand of Charles was 
justified only by vague and insufficient pretexts ; it was, 
in disregard of the f^nactment founded on the petition of 
right, a rateable assessment of money ; and it was in the 
second year extended over every part of the kingdom, 

Claxendon^ ^had all his life eminently more manifested the contrary in 
opposed Calvin's doctrine m these con- putations and writing^ than moat men had 
troversieSf before ^ name of Arminiiis done ; and it may & the ether found the 
waa taken notice of, or his opinions heard more severe and ri^poue usage feom 
of; and therefore, fur want of another him, for their propagating that caliunoy 
name, they had called him a papist, which against hun.’ — Hiat of the RahellioBi vol. 
Bohody b^eved him to be, and he bad i. p. 93. 
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iiii^Bad of being, like the aid afforded to Elizabeth, 
limited to maritime and trading towns. 

The war with France, which had been wantonly under- 
taken, was terminated without difficulty. That with 
Spain had been in reality abandoned from the time, 
when the war with France was commenced, the Spaniards 
also, contented with not being attacked, having refrained 
from any enterprises against the English dominions. 
Being thus at peace with foreign nations, being freed from 
the domestic embarrassment of a parliament, and having 
during three or four years accustomed his English subjects 
to regard his will as the law, Charles deemed this a favour- 
able opportunity for completing the scheme of reducing 
the church of Scotland to an entire conformity with the 

ft/ 

ecclesiastical establishment of England, which had been 
begun by his father. He accordingly proceeded to rouse 
the Scots into action, by an attempt at once the most 
offensive to their sentiments and habits, and the most 
alarming to the puritanic party of his English subjects, 
and thus prepared the train, the explosion of which was 
afterwards to overwhelm in one common destruction his 
own person and the constitutions of his three kingdoms. 

The king had already alienatecJ the nobles of Scotland, 
by his imperfectly successful efforts to accomplish a 
resumption of the impropriated tithes and benefices*®, the 


‘ At the reformation no provision 
had been made for the clerpjy till a third 
,pf the ^ncfiices retained by the popish in- 
cumheiits was appropriated for their sup- 
jjort. When the anonastic benefices were 
impropriated* or erected into temporal 
the thirds wvro frequently dis- 
char|]jea or commuted, and the provision, 
which was always scanty, became alto- 
gether iiindftqnate on the revival of pre- 
rat^, ielien the ihitds of l>enefices were 
Afisiivned to the bishop<i, and the main- 
teftanea of tbeclerflfy within each dioceae 
ifttruWed to their cate. On the ex- 
of' James to ' l^tland, a com- 
mittee of parliament was first appointed, 


to allot a stipendiary provision to each 
minister from the tithes of his parish, 
moderate, yet not inadequate to the.times ; 
hut from fhe interested policy of the com- 
missioners the poverty of the clei|»y was 
neither relieved, nor their dependence 
alleviated. — Laing, vol. i. pp. 91 , 92. The 
resumption of the imjiropriate tithes from 
the nobles was favoured by the land- 
holders, who had been oppressed by their 
rajiacity ; but, thoui^h the latter had thus 
acquired a rii'ht to sue for a valuation, or 
mofius, and, unle»^s' when appropriated to 
ecclesiastics, to purchase at a valuation of 
nine years the tithes of their own estates, 
they were seldom able to cope with file 
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operation of irhich was afterwards visible in the union of 
the nobles with the presbyterian adversaries of the crown. 
The war of Germany had also provided a military school 
of officers for that people, which was soon to act upon 
the government of England, some of their troops^*, which 
in the beginning of that war had served in the Danish 
army, having enlisted themselves in the service of Swe- 
den under the celebrated Gustavus Adolphus, and others 
having been sent to his assistance by Charles, in the 
hope of effecting the restitution oi the palatinate. 

Having discontinued parliaments in England, Charles 
was not disposed to yield in Scotland to such an assem- 
bly, which, though it had granted a supply with unpre- 
cedented liberality, had resisted and rejected a proposal 
of confirming the ecclesiastical innovations introduced 
by his father. The articles which had been indeed 
rejected, were notwithstanding declared to Irave been 
approved, and the parliament was dissolved, when, as 
was usual, it had sat but two days, one for electing the 
lords of articles the other for confirming or rejecting 
the determinations, which this committee had prepared. 
The national sentiment of religion was immediately after- 
wards yet more alarmed by the Arminian doctrine, which 
the younger prelates were induced by Laud to inculcate 


nobles, on account of the tediousness of 
litigation and the scarcity of money. If 
this arrangement had been effected, a 
revenue of six per cent, out of all tithes 
wa,s to have been reserved to i-be crown, 
which also acquired a right of redeeming 
at a valuation of ten years the rents of 
the lands of the church, but was through 
poverty unable to make these ])urchabes. 
— Laing, vol. i. p 93 — 90, By the con- 
stitution of the chui'ch of Scotland, as 
confirmed at the union, the stipends of 
ministers are settled by the parliament, 
to be paid by the heritor^ ox persons re- 
ceiving the tithes* — Mem. of the Church 
of Scotland, p. 328. Lond., 1717. 

^ Laing^ voU 1 p. 97. 


The article most strenuously contested 
was one, which empowered the king to 
regulate the habits of clergymen, as this 
would authorise the mtroduction of the 
surplice and the cope. — Ibid., p. 102, 

A stratagem was employed for se- 
curing the election of this important com- 
mittee, The prelates, named by the chan- 
cellor, selected the nobles, who concurred 
with them in cliousing burgesses and 
lesser barons from the remamiug estate. 
— Ibid., p. lOI. It is probable Siat the 
loids of articles were originally apjx}inted 
by the sovereign, vrith the a.ssistancq per- 
haps of the nobles attending the eeiqi, 
Xhey were afterwards elected by th# pajr- 

liwDsnt, wul Gwwiitod of w itum* 
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in their sermons*’. To complete the irritation, which 
goaded the Scots to resistance, the trial and condemna^ 
tion of lord Balmerino, for merely having in his pos- 
session a copy of a petition, which, to avoid the displea- 
sure of the king, had been suppressed without having 
been presented, strongly admonished the people to seek 
their security in a renewal of that confederation against 
the crown, which had been frequently formed by their 
ancestors. 

In a nation thus outraged in their civil constitution, 
alarmed by the officious promulgation of a religious doc- 
trine repugnant to their principles, and taught to believe 
that the perverted administration of justice had left them 
without any other security, than that which they could 
procure for themselves, Charles proceeded to prosecute 
an enterprise, from which James had been compelled to 
desist, the introduction of a liturgy and canons corre- 
sponding to those of the English church**. The new 
liturgy, offensive as the innovation was in itself, was ren- 
dered yet more irritating by some injudicious changes. 
The prelates of Scotland** having required that a distinct 
liturgy should be prepared for their country, as more 
suitable to the dignity of an independent nation than a 
mere transcript of that of England, some slight alterations 
were introduced ; but, perhaps in a persuasion that the 


bei* out of oach estate, most commonly of 
eight temporal and aght spiritual lords, 
of eight representatives of boroughs, and 
of the eight great otfieers of the crown. 
It was tl^r business to prep.'ire all mat- 
ters for the parliament, and they conse- 
quemtly possessed a negative before de- 
Me, the nobles being in those times 
impatietst of the farms, and iiicapable of 
the details, ef -parhameBtary proceedings. 
— ^Robertson, vo(. i. pp. 81, 82. 

Laing, vol. i. p. 10.'). 

^ in an early period of the refbnnation 
the order of Geni^a appears to have been 
adopted in Scotland for pubtic worship ; 
its prayers however were proposed only as 


an example for imitation, not enjoined as 
a form to be strictly observed. An as- 
sembly of the prelates had ordained, that 
the Genevmn form should be revi.sed, and 
a uniform liturgy and canons ^irepared foi 
the church ; but, on account of the opjHi- 
sition given to the articles of Perth, the 
execution of this order was Niis^iended 
during the reign of J ames. It was re- 
sumed when tlharles visited Scotland. 
The canons were then comp>le<l before 
the litiir^ could be prepaied, and ab- 
surdly enjoined the use of a lituigy not 
yet composed. — Ibid., pp. 113, 114. 

Ibid., pp. 114,115. 
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cliurch of Rome, though corrupted, was yet the mother- 
cturchj to which Protestants by mutual concessions 
JTiight ultimately be reconciled, it unfortunately happened, 
that these alterations were so many approaches to the 
Roman missal 

The sudden violence of an old woman began the con- 
test^* ; a tumult of the populace was followed by a regular 
association of persons of every rank ; and the institution 
of the tables^, to which the council had inadvertently 
assented, gave strength and stability to their union. 
Though Charles, by attempting to introduce his liturgy 
without the consent cither of the parliament or of the 
assembly of the church, had endeavoured to subvert at 
once the political and the ecclesiastical constitution of the 
state, he had provided no force to support the execution 
of his project ; and unable to enforce it by arms, though 
resolved not to relinquish it, he eventually transferred to 
the tables the entire authority of the council. To discon- 
cert the intrigues of the court, and to render their own 
union more intimate and permanent, the confederates 
proposed the memorable renewal of the national covenant, 
which had been first formed in the commencement of the 
reformation, and had been twice repeated in its progress. 


In celebrating the eucharist the 
priest pasBcd from the northern side of 
the table to the front with his back to the 
congregation ; the consecration of the 
elements was performed by a prayer ex- 
pressive of the real presence ^ and the 
elevation of the elements bore^he charac- 
ter of an actual oblation then made by 
the priest^ — ^Laingi vol. i. pp. 115, 116. 
Mr. Hallam attributes the alterations 
wholly to the desire of Laud to prepare 
the way for similar changes in England. 

. —Vol. ill. p. 427. 

Villain, said she, dost thou say mass 
at my lug ? And she immediately thiew 
at the head of the dean the stool, on which 
she had sot. — ^Laing, vol. i. p. 119. 

“ As tlw late tjnioulta were ascribed to 
the confluence of persons, who had re- 


sorted to Edinburgh to supplicate the 
council against the liturgy, the suppli- 
cants, who liad returned thither in much 
increased numbers, availed themselves' of 
the fair pretext thus aftbrded for appoint- 
ing a few to act as representatives of the 
whole body. A proportion of the nobility 
was first appointed, and from each county 
two of the gentry, from each presbytery 
and borough one or more of the clergy 
and burgesses, were selected os commis> 
sioners for their resjiective orders. This 
body, which was distinguished by the 
name of the tables, was divided into sub- 
ordinate tables, to attend when required ; 
over whose separate deliberations a gene- 
ral table of four from each of the others 
was appointed to preside.— Ihid«i pp. 125, 
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Within two months almost all Scotland entered into this 
solemn engagement, with an additional declaration of 
hostility to the liturgy, the canons, and episcopacy^*, the 
original covenant having been opposed only to the church 
of Rome. 

The renewal of the covenant was followed by a series 
of negotiations, which ended in open hostilities. The 
king, destitute of a force to oppose the league**, neg- 
lected to dissolve it by .timely concession ; the assembly, 
when at length permitted to meet, proceeded from oppo- 
sing the liturgy to attack the prelates ; and the preser- 
vation of the episcopal order in Scotland appeared to 
Charles a sufficient reason for collecting a body of English 
forces, and marching them against his Scotish subjects. 
It was the good fortune of the.se countries to fight their 
own quarrel with little interposition from foreign nations. 
The neighbouring states of the continent, being nearly 
balanced in the struggle of Austria and France, felt little 
interest in the domestic contention of these islands, and 
furnished but inconsiderable assistance to any of the par- 
ties**. The contest was therefore a domestic struggle of 
the yet ill-adjusted members of a complex govern- 
ment, and therefore most fitted to produce a favourable 
result. 

After an ineffectual attempt to carry on the Scotish 
war without resorting to an English parliament for aid, 
the king found himself reduced to the embarrassing 
alternative of either conceding all the pretensions of his 


Clarendon, vol. i. p. 111. Lainjj, 
7ol. i. p. 135. 

*** ‘ A troop of horse and a re^^^iment of 
foot liad prevented all that followed, or 
rather had by all appearance established 
au arbitrary j^overnment in that kmg- 
dorm.' — linrriet, vol. i. p. 17. 

** France, from policy, had fomented 
the first disorders in Scotland ; had sent 
over arms to the Irish, rebels ; and con- 


tinued to give countenance to the EngUsdi 
parliament ; Spam, from bigotry, for- 
nished the Irish with some supplies of 
money and arms. The prince of Orange, 
closely allied to the crown, encouraged 
English officers, who served m the Low 
Countries, to enlist in the king’s amry ; 
the Scotch officers, who had been formed 
111 Germany, chiefly took part with the 
parliament. — Hume, vol. vi. p. 548. 
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irritated subjects in the one kingdom, or restoring iti the 
other that parliamentary constitution, which after re-' 
peated ruptures had been during eleven years wholly 
disused. It is certain however*, notwithstanding the 
contrary assertion of Hume, that the king might even 
then have formed an administration in England of the 
popular leaders, all of whom had agreed to establish the 
revenue, and one of whom, the earl of Bedford, had un- 
dertaken the preservation of the earl of Strafford^. But 
Charles would neither satisfy the Scots, nor intrust the ad- 
ministration of England to the popular leaders. On the 
contrary, as if desirous of uniting the disaffected of both 
countries in one common bond of apprehension, he 
alarmed the opposition in each parliament by an unsuc- 
cessful effort to subject the leaders to his vengeance. In 
Scotland he endeavoured to arrest the marquesses of 
Argyle and Hamilton, an attempt apparently so desul- 
tory*, that it has been characteristically denominated 
tAe incident ; in England he impeached lord Kimbolton 
and five members of the house of commons, and rashly 
and unconstitutionally endeavoured to execute in person 
the arrest of the latter, a measure regarded by all the 
historians as the immediate occasion of the subsequent 
disorders*. 

Thus the domestic war with Scotland completed what 
the foreign wars with Spain and France had begun, and 
the reign of Charles appears to have been one connected 
series of action, all the parts of which had a common 
tendency to excite against him the resistance of his sub- 
jects. His earlier wars, though but faintly prosecuted, 
had involved him in difficulties, which served him as 

** Irfuog, vol. i. p. 204. vol. i. pp. 210, 211, 254, 

The negotiation failed, because the *® Laing, vol. i. p. 206, 
king vequired the preBorration of Straf. * Clarendon, toI. ii. pp. 377, 383. 
ford, as a aervice to bo performed previ- Whitelock’s MemorialB, p. 51. Load«j 
ously to their appointnient. — Claicodcm, 1682. Hume, toI. vi. p» 512. 
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pretexts for exertions of arbitrary power in exacting sup- 
plies ; and his struggles with the Scots, while it reduced 
him to a dependence on the English parliament, brought 
a whole people into co-operation with the discontented 
of his English subjects, of whom some were prepared for 
the junction by a similarity of religious opinion, and all 
respected the Scots as a nation contending in the same 
cause of civil and religious liberty. 

The natural consequences of the measures adopted by 
the king in Scotland, were the renovation of the presby- 
terian system and the commencement of military opera- 
tions®*. An assembly of the church, to which Charles 
had most reluctantly consented, was convened in the 
year 1638 ; to control the clergy, who might either be 
obsequious to the prelates, or domineering in regard to 
the laity, lay-eldcrs were again introduced ; and the 
assembly, strengthened by the support of the nobility 
and chief gentry, proceeded, in utter disregard of a dis- 
solution, to abolish the episcopal order with all the 
accompanying institutions and regulations. Charles im- 
mediately prepared to reduce the refractory assembly by 
arms, and the Scots made every preparation in their 
power to resist the forces of the king. The earlier plan 
of the Scots was limited to a defensive war, and it is said 
that they were tempted to advance into England in the 
year 1640 by an artifice of lord Saville^*, who produced 
an engagement with forged subscriptions of the most 
considerable men in England, promising a junction. 

The parliament, which Charles convened in England 
at the rupture with the Scots, was precipitately dissolved ; 
but the necessity of his affairs soon compelled him to 
assemble another, which has been distinguished in his- 
tory by the name of the long parliament. Meet- 
ing in such circumstances, the new parliament could 

Laing, voLi. p* 141-*449. Burnet, vol. i, p. 20. Burnet, voL i. p. 16. 
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not fail to adopt some decisive measures of opposi^ipOf 
'f'Ke angry dissolution of four parliaments, the viplatioi^, 
of their necessary privileges, the long discontinuance^ of, 
such assemblies, the arbitrary exaction of supplies,, the, 
perversion of the judicial power, and the violence offered, 
to the religious sentiments of the nation, both in tiie 
severity exercised upon Presbyterians, and the indul- 
gence granted to Roman Catholics, all presented them- 
selves as grievances demanding speedy and effectual 
redress. The presence of a Scptish army within the 
kingdom, claiming the redress of similar grievances, and 
professing a disposition to co-operate for the attainment 
of the same objects, assured the parliament of a support, 
which the king had already found himself unable to with- 
stand. 


Tlie first measures of the long parliament were directed 
against those, who were considered as the instigators and 
chief agents of the public grievances. The earl of Straf- 
ford and archbishop Laud were accordingly impeached 
of high treason, Scotish commissioners having stipulated 
with others of England for both prosecutions®*, and 
uniting with the English commons in the accusation of 
the prelate. , 

In the case of the duke of Buckingham, who had been 
the favourite and minister of Charles from the commence- 


ment of his reign until his own death, or during about 
three years and a half, the removal from the person and 
councils of the king appears to have been, all which was 
in contetnplation with the party opposed to tfe'e. coui^L 
Against'the earl of Strafford, who had''srucoeed^,hitnj a 
far more violent spirit actuated the commons, aald'it! was' 
ricsplved tohring him to the block. Efis S'Upsrii0i:<4:ap<si''^ 
<sity«», alarming the popular leaders, 
anricipatn against him the severity, which' 


' • JC»ajag, voi. i. p, 1^6. 




iU. f‘i1 f. f' t lif.* 
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tKaiiie was a deserter from the popular cause, enhance^ 
the guilt of the long scries of arbitrary measures, which 
he had dictated : and it happened that he had incurred 
the hatred also of the two other kingdoms connected with 
England®^, the Scots regarding him and Laud as the 
advisers of the hostilities against them, and the Irish 
charging him with various acts of oppression in his 
government of their country. 

The commons of England, unable to procure the con- 
demnation of the earl of Strafford by a regular proceed- 
ing, resorted to the expedient of a bill of attainder, to 
which the king reluctantly assented^^. Of this assent 
the king bitterly repented, declaring at his own execution, 
that he considered the death, which he was then to suffer, 
as the just judgment of God for his acquiescence. The 
death of the minister appears indeed to have been a step 
in the progress towards the consummation of the disorder 
of the government, which was accomplished in the death 
of the king. Elizabeth, by the execution of the Scotish 
queen, had set the example of the trial and punishment 
of a sovereign, though not by her own subjects, nor for 
her conduct in her own government. In the trial and 
condemnation of the earl of Strafford^ a new species of 


** Hume, vol. vi. pp. 40-1, 405. 

“ The queea api)ears to have been 
very directly accessary to his condemna- 
tion* ^ It was carried to the queen, as if 
Hollis (in a nej^otiation with the opposite 
jHKSty) had digged that the earl of Straf- 
ford should accuse her, and discover all 
he 'knew : so queen not only diverted 
t))« king ftrom going to the parhament, 
changing the speech into a message all 
wsrk with ith^ own hand, and sent 

to the house oi lords by the prince of 
Wadei) whlehi Holies had said would 
have perhaps dene as well, the king being 
apt' to 'tpttd things by an unacceptable 
manner; Upt wii^nder of the whole 
woild' the quMn prevailed with him to 
add that mean post^mt, J/ kt mmt (he, 
it were charity to mm titi Saturm 

VOL. III. 


day, which was a very unhandsome giving 
up of the whole message. When tt was 
communicated to both houses, the whole 
court-party was plainly against it: ands<s 
he fell truly by the queen’s means.’ — 
Burnet, vol. i. p. 20. 

The c^me of endeavouring to suh* 
vert the fundamental laws being then for 
the first time declared to be tiwasonableu 
It has been represented that a clause was 
introiluced into this bill of ottainder, 
enacting that it should never be drawn 
into precedent ; but that clause related 
only to judges in inferior courts, beings 
expr^sed in the follovnng words, ‘ pro- 
vided tliat no judge or iudg^ jusfiqs of 
justices whatsoever, shall adjudge, or in- 
terpret, any act or thing to bn treason, nor 
liear, or determiue, any treason, in any 

2 F 
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treason, applicable to a sovereign equally as to a minis' 
ter, was invented for the occasion. From this the progress 
was not , long to the execution of the sovereign. The 
chaTge of levying war against the parliament was not 
very different from that, on which his minister had suf- 
fered death ; and a high court of justice, erected by the 
triumphant commons, was but an improvement of the bill 
of attainder, which their importunity had before extorted 
from the other members of the legislature. 

A more immediate result of this impeachment, which 
was directly subversive of the constitution, was that it 
gave occasion to the law, by which it was ordained that 
the parliament should not be dissolved without the con- 
sent of the two houses. The ostensible pretext was^ 
that those, who had lent money to the government for 
satisfying the Scotish army, would not be satisfied in 
regard to their security, if the existence of the parlia- 
ment were uncertain. The real motive was an appre- 
hension of an intention of the king to dismiss the parlia- 
ment, and then to exercise his vengeance on those who 
had opposed the government. The consent given by the 
king has been with probability ascribed to the shame 
and alarm, caused by the discovery of a plot for bringing 
the army from the north to overawe the parliament, and 
save the impeached minister. 

With the exception of the attainder of Strafford, it has 
been admitted, even by Hume®*, that the earlier measures 
of this parliament were eminently beneficial. The abo- 
lition of the two great engines of tyranny, civil and 
ecclesiastical, the courts of star-chamber®® and of 

otlwr xnaaner, than he, or they, should, ^ Vol. vi* p.466. 

or to have done, before the making * The court of tdar-chamber^ which 

of this act.’-— Welwood*B Memoirs, p. 47. was of very ancient original, recemd it* 
^ Hallam, Tol. ii. p. 153 — 156. Bur- modern form from a statute of the third 
net hat atcrihed to the influence of the year of Henry V 1 1. Its power was much 
queen the content given by tlie king to mcreased by Wolsey in ihe reign of 
the act for protecting the parliament from Henry VIll., and yet more' by succeed* 
the dissolution : toI i. p* ing^ book^VrCh^ 
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commission'*® ; the suppression of all other irrfegulaf 
jurisdictions, particularly of the two councils of the north 
and of Wales ; the establishment of the independence 
of the judges, a measure adopted and re-enacted after 
the revolution ; a law ordaining that a parliament should 
be assembled at least once in three years^®; and the 
formal prohibition of the assessment of ship-money; these 
are measures so constitutional, and so directly advan- 
tageous, that no diversity of opinion can well be supposed 
to exist on the subject. * And when it is considered, that 
some of these important regulations^®, with others pecu- 
liarly demanded by local circumstances, were about the 
same time adopted by the parliament of Scotland, it must 
appear with how little reason the historian has ventured 
to assert**, that the disorders in Scotland entirely, and 
those in England mostly, proceeded from a puritanic 
abhorrence of a religious ritual. In regard to England 

xix. Pari. Hist., vol. ix. p. 229 — 230. or should be made, by the council, or 

The name is derived by Hlackstoue from court of hiph-commission. — ^Parl. Hist.^ 

a Hebrew word, A/tc/dr, signifying a fowc- vol. ix. p. 267 — 269. The council of 

nan/, the contracts of the Jevv-^ being or- Wales was instituted by the statute oftho 

dered to be deposited in certain places, thirty-fourth of Henry VIII. It pre- 

the most considerable of which was pro- tended to a jurisdiction over the four 

bably the room occupied by this court. bordering shires of Gloucester, Worcester, 

The court of liigh-comniission w'as Hereford^ and Salop. — Hallam, vol. i. p. 
erected by a statute ot the first year of the 448 

reign of Khzaheth, in the place of a "When the bill for prohibiting the 

larger jurisdiction, which had been exer- dissolution of the long parliament, was 

ciseU under the authority of the pope. It sent to tlie lords, it was there proposed, 

was intended for the due regulation of in reference to this law, to limit its opera- 

the church ; but the words, by which it tion to two years, but the commons ad- 

was constituted, were so general, that the hered to their original proposition.— 

jiower of the commissioners liecame almost Hallam, vol. li. p. 1 55. 
desuotic — BUdcstone, book in. ch. in. The abrogation of the higb-coranais- 

The council of the north, constituted sion, the prolpbition of arbitrary procla- 

in the thirty- first year of Henry VI 11., raations, the regulation of the privy 

was occasioned by six insurrections in the council, and the institution of triennial 

northern counties, which had followed the parliaments, were enacted by the Scotish, 

suppression of religious houses. In the as by the English parliament. The mea- 

reign of James I. the commission of the sures of reformation peculiarly belonging 

preside at directed, that it should observe to Scotland were the suppression of the 

instructioQs then issued, instead of pro^ lords of articles, and the introduction of 

ceeding as before, according to the law representatives of the lesser barons, as a 

of the land. A new instruction was issued third estate, to supply the place of tho 

to tlie earl of Strafford, requiring that absent jirelates.— Laing, vol. i. pp. 166, 
the eourt should observe all the ordi* 202, 203. 

WHk6»« »b 4 4«t8nwa«lttli8r v«xe, ** Hume, vO. Ti. p. 429. 
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t^eeiirded by lord CTayendoii*®', t'Mt' Stl 
J^Abb^lijoiB^d at the dissolution of tbc* ^iarlian!i<S!it, ’wWt?h 
jifA^^lHiinediately preceded the long parllanient, 'beeuush 
It? <?<^(iid never have been brought to do what he cofiCCiVed . 
TO t>^’h'ecessary ; and that even the long parliatnent, \krhein 
extirpation of episcopacy was first pressed upon the 
house of commons by a petition, could only be induced, 
aiflifer a Ibng debate, to determine that the petition should 
'tiof be rejected. 

But, though puritanism was not the great and almost 
exclusive cause of the movements of this period, it must 
be ' considered as an exciting principle, by which the 
'jidb'lic zeal for freedom was stimulated to action ; and 
"When, in a combination of favourable circumstances, it 
had urged the mass of the people so far, as a concern for 
‘66hs{ltutional freedom would have authorised them to 
^fbCeed, it is natural that it should have acquired so 
ihtich influence, as to impel them a yet greater length, 
‘bveUi to the subversion of that constitution, which was 
dWginally the object of the struggle. The effort, which 
bVWcaine the resistance of the royal power, was in this 
'manner continued to^ its suppression. A political ex- 
]^eriehce of the mischiefs of extreme measures' was yet 
wanted, to enable the people of England to fix with' a 
judicious moderation the landmarks of their rights amidst 
^he alternations of contending factions. ’ 

It accordingly soon appeared, that the parliattleht'Was 
tibt tdbe satisfied jvith the provisions,bywli>ich’the'|iub- 
fKf'Wi^vanceS had been redressed.' The' lower "W^i^e 
■ti^e^n‘lb‘‘<^iiestiott the title of the bishops ita''^il’ in "jidr- 
‘^[l^enf,'!d’iiiliestiDn indeed favourably'eirtter^ined'by'atl, 
whp wished to .lessen the royal influence in the house of 
lamaet was procured, as. ha« been?iu^pil^ue4> 

v./iMvili r/M i '1 ' . .j .1 ''1/ :ij fi.'i - ■ ujf>l 

^ ^ ^ ttareni^on, voli,j/pp/l 40 , M jliimermr}}' than *b whops 

As the tempord pwwi were thfcd Tens ' ‘tfe *1116 
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}iH?iti;iflgthe.dissolutiau,of the pprli^^nt withou.t 
ijcvficurreiocfi,, which, in effect dethrone^ the, king by 
dj^ffipg. the parliament independent; and the cpmnY^nf 
began ito prepare a formal remonstrance on,,the ptate qjT 
the kingdom, which recapitulated the grievance^ a^reqcly 
remedied, and was therefore manifestly designed, to, effect 
a. final rupture with the crown. 

The bishops, whose right of sitting in parliament \yas 
questioned in the year 4G40, were two years afterwards 
excluded, and thus the' political capacity of one of the 
orders of the state was annihilated. This measure. was 
facilitated, and probably expedited, by the indiscretion 
of some of the bishops themselves. In the year 164 Ij 
when they were subjected to alarming insults from the 
tumultuous crowd assembled about Westminster aqfi 
Whitehall, twelve of them most unwisely protected 
against all resolutions, which should pass during, fhe.ir 
enforced absence, and thereby drew, upon themselyes 
from the commons an impeachment for high treason, ,in 
having endeavoured to invalidate the authcnity of tlie 
legislature. The impeachment seems to have been fpr- 
gotten in, the public confusion; but the vengeancp ,pf 
tlm commons was in the following'year inflicted upon th^e 
wlmle order by their exclusion from the parliamen,t, fo 
.which the king consented, persuaded by the qneqi;^*^, 
who hoped thereby to facilitate her own escape fepfu the 

-kingdom, . ^ ! 

,;iiIn-.tJM»i otitis of the government of England-, the un- 
.hap^y 1 politics, qf Ireland entered into the corobinatiqip. 
'Though itheiRoman Catholics of Ireland q,tj:ached,,^6^- 
.i$elyfisito,ilthiq.6inppoirt of tlie cxpwn, the, impulse,, 
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they gave at this time, decided the struggle in favour' of 
the parliament. An insurrection of that party, for which 
their leader pleaded a pretended commission from the 
king*®, occurring in the year 1641, at the moment when , 
the commons of England were seeking pretexts for a 
rupture with the crown, was an event the most favour- 
able to the views of the latter, which the imagination 
could have devised. All the representations which they 
had made concerning the indulgence shown to Roman 
Catholics, appeared then to be justified ; all their sus- 
picions of the arbitrary designs of the king to be con- 
firmed. Charles was unable to withstand the torrent of 
the public opinion, and to free himself as much as pos- 
sible from the imputations cast upon him, committed to 
the parliament the care of Ireland. 

The commons, availing themselves of the hasty con- 
cession, assumed, in violation of the constitution, an 
executive Authority. A formal rupture with the crown 
being however still necessary for affording a free oppor- 
tunity' for their meditated encroachments on the royal 
prerogative, the remonstrance, which had been partly 
prepared, was completed and passed, though after a very 
long debate*®, and by a majority of only eleven voices. 
By the publication of the remonstrance the appeal was 
at length formally made to the people. So decisive was 
this measure esteemed, that Oliver Cromwell declared 
that, if it had been rejected, he would have quitted Eng- 
land for ever. 

Though the government of Ireland had been tranquil 
from the conclusion of the reign of Elizabeth, or during 
almost forty years, causes had been operating through all 

^ Sir Phelim O’Neal, at his execution the same time explained how he had de- 
in the year 1652, distinctly and solemnly ceived his followers, sayings that he had 
denied, that he had ever received any affixed to a forged (xiKtmissxon a great 
each Coihmission 6rom the king, though seal, which had been tom from a patent 
tempted by an offer of being restored to found in plundering the castle of Charle- 
his estate and liberty, if he cohM produce mont.— Leland, vol. hi. pp. 120, 394, >395. 
any material and authentic proof* He at Pari* Hist,, vol. x. pp. 48, 49* 
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this interval to produce the catastrophe, which so criti- 
cally connected the agitations of the two countries. The 
plantation formed by James in the northern province®®, 
however beneficial in its general tendency, had excited 
considerable discontent, not merely as it avowedly de- 
prived the former proprietors of a large portion of their 
ancient possessions, but also as it subjected them to the 
fraudulent oppressions of inferior agents, in regard to 
those portions, which they had been permitted to retain. 
The discontent thus excited®^ had been extended by the 
insincerity, with which the favourable concessions, pro- 
mised by Charles in the beginning of his reign, were 
afterwards evaded, especially as it appeared that one 
motive of this evasion was the design of lord Strafford to 
subvert the title to every estate in Connaught, that he 
might accomplish the plan of a western plantation®*, 
which James had been induced to relinquish. The arbi- 
trary and violent administration of this chief governor®®, 
though productive of much public advantage in a country 
little accustomed to a regular enforcement of the laws. 


Leland, vol. iii. pp. 88, 89. 
ll)id. These concessions, which were 
named graces^ were very numerous, and 
would have remedied the various abuses of 
the Irish f'overnment. The most important 
were, that whereby the subjects were se- 
cured in the quiet enjoyment of their lands, 
by limiting ^e king’s title to hixty years ; 
that wliich admitted recusants to sue in 
the bonrt of wards, and to practise in the 
courts of law, by taking an oath of allegi- 
ance instead of the oath of supremacy ; 
and that which admitted the inhabitants 
of Connaught to make a new enrolment 
gf tJioir patentsi, The king appears to 
have been insincere m regard to them. 
TMy #ere trclnamittOd to the lord-deputy 
to be confirmed in a parliament, for hold- 
ing which a day WRB named by the king. 
As this proceeding Tiolated the law of 
Po 3 ming 8 , which required that a certifica- 
tion of causes and considerations for hold- 
ing a parliament should have been pre- 
tridusSy by the ionhdeputy and 


council of Ireland, the writs of summons 
werefpronouiiced to be illegal and void. 
No new writs however were issued, nor 
was any other time assigned for a legal 
and regular convention of the Irish par- 
liament, thougli a voluntary contribution 
of one hundred and twetity thousand 
pounds had been accepted as the price of 
the favours to be conferred. Lord Straf- 
ford j)roceeded to subveirt the title to 
every estate in Connaught. — Ibid., vol. ii. 
p. 483 — ^88; vol. iii. pp. 30, 31. The 
graces were again transmitted in the 
summer of the year 1641, but the lords 
justices contrived to elude them by ad- 
journing the parliament, so that they 
could not then be passed, and the peace 
of Ireland was in the interval interrupted 
by rebellion.— Leland, vol. iii. p. 84, 

This was abandoned on account of 
the clamour, which it excited in Ireland, 
and the increasing disorders of England* 
— llud., p. 39. 
w Ibid,, pp. 88y89* 
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to the geBeral tdisaffeo^'i 
ti^^. t^se cHji^es- co-oper-ated to exa^p^ate tU$l 

aatipathy to the BogUsh goveriuoeut, aod<th^. 
r^^Jg^aljpathy of religious dissension, into a deliejjai', 
nation to overthrow at once the civil and ecclesiastical . 
esl^ahlishments of Ireland. 

^ j[t appears from the confession of lord Macgiiire“, that 
tlm jpar 1628 had been first chosen for insurrection, but 
th^ the enterprise had been postponed, because cardinal 
Riclmlieu, from whom assistance \«as expected, was still 
occupied by a protraction of the war in Italy. Again 
waa. the design formed in the year 1634‘’^ and again 
abandoned for some reason now unknown. At length 
tl^ .doHiiCstic dissensions of the government seemed to 
pro^iise a , favourable opportunity, independently of 
succours. It was accordingly determined that, 
relying on their own resources, the Roman Catholics of 
Ireland should rise jigainst the government in the year 
16j4,R , for the credit of human nature, and of our coun- 
tryjj^it .should be remembered, that the conspiracy was 
not: originally a scheme of massacre®®, but that on the 
contrary a determination had been formed, that it should 
bc.ex^uted with as little bloodshed as possible ; nor was 
that carnage begun®^, which has indelibly disgraced the 


^ Borkwe’^ Hisffc. of the Irish Rebel- 
lion;^). 33. Ditbl., 1743. 

Ihid., p. 2; ^ 

^/Leland, rol. iii. pp. 103, 118. 

mittiber of persons destroyed 
in itinit ifiMisacre has been very yarioiisly 
repbrtod;/!' j0y Sir John Temple it has 
beeii^3noirtf'«3tftra^'flgant1y exaggerated to 
a thousand. By War- 

thits-^stamiiRed the matter with 
mQoh'<ptecfei«H^'4tdiaa been reduced to 
fottidtw)deicia4'«iid dwenty-eight,- besides 
ei^i(hit^lioustM^%illad bjy'l^ usage; but 
bt these numbers 
he ^oiMeiWd to \Mt bM sirp^tbrted by suf- 
ficient evidence. — Warner’s Hist, of the 
Rebellion, vol. ii. pj>. lif, Id, - 'Dubl.^ 1268. 
Mr. Hallam however considers this esti- 


mate as unwarrantably low. Dr. Lin- 
gard, he also remarks, has in his own ac- 
count of the tJl 9 ter-rel)eilion omitted all 
mention of the massacre. — Constitutional 
Hist, of England, vol. iii. p. 521 , note. 
Roman Catholics have pretended that this 
raassacrewaa perpetrated in retaliaftou of 
one previously jieyiiettated by the' PrtStes* 
tants, in Island Magee, where three thou- 
sand of their party are said to have ■ 
rishe<l. This statement has beeW rb^med 
by Leland ; and to hisiargiirtieMs 'it'ma^ ' 
be added, that ioiti OaaCh^hSrten) * 

whose authority -no objedtiett «aii wged, 
ludi expressly htiiiWt*ed'^he thassaere to 
the- c'ontwvers of thfe- ttbrflion, without 
any attuskvn 'W sueh* a paMtatiOn.-^Kiit' 
of 31.' 
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histdTy c^ .irelaiu}, until the guccessful 'ru6ietattX!e:‘of 

settlers bad suggested to the leader of the in* 
sn¥#ection, Sir Phelim O’Neal, the inhuman policy of 
pi^feftging his followers so deep in blood, that retreat and ' 
T^onciiiation might be hopeless. ‘ ^ 

But, amidst all our horror at the atrocity' of the con- 
duct of the insurgents, we must not forget the atrocious 
policy, with which the local government of the country 
intercepted the gracioiis purposes of the sovereign, and 
impelled the discontented into rebellion. The executive ■ 
government of Ireland was then held by two lords jus- 
tices, Sir William Parsons and Sir John Borlase, the 
latter of whom, being merely a soldier, relinquished to 
the former the exercise of the civil power. Sir William 
Parsons, who was thus in effect the sole governor, ap- 
pears to have been actuated at once by the desire of 
enriching himself by confiscations, and of gratifying the 
puritanical party in the English parliament, to which lie 
was indebted for his appointment. He accordingly con- 
trived to elude the intended favour of the king, by inter- 
cepting those graces, which were again transmitted in the 
summer of the year 1041®®. The parliament had then 
been adjourned until the followihg November. In the 


1084. Doctor O’Conor has traced the 
to the anonymous author of ‘ A 
CoJjectwm of some Massacres and Mur- 
depn CGOBiiBitted on tlio Irish, since the 
of Octohor, 1641,’ which was pub- 
lished in ^London in the year 1662, when 
th^ Aot of Strttlemont was in conteinpla- 
tiq^i. .XbflauthiJr, be remarks, say s ex- 
pressly ,bia prefaca, tliat he had no 
otliiOK.ithaw for w-jhiat he asserts ; 

thai A'viden^e had been col- 

lected hiw** Irolfind, but in Lon- 
dopff, a»(b jtliat .hti publish^ it without 
atiy.fiLWJ^her ,ajimuiry.in -Ireland, Iwcause 
th4t.wovUI nml trouble, and 

ocij^sipft, dblfty. , O’ Conor then 

pr^e^4/^o 1 ^ an overpower- 

ing:, force ^ e.Vik(jlf^co from the a4euo of 

;Q#tboi|ira* 


pecially of the Supreme Council of Kil- 
kenny, which in the year 1642 oanaod ail 
inventory to be prepared of all murders 
committed by their enemies sinoe the c»m“ 
mencement of the rebelUoiL — Hiat* Ad- 
dress, part 11 . p. 232, &c. The Ranan- 
catholic historians, Mac-Oieop^hegai^ 
Curry, and Plowden, have notvithMand- 
ing adopted the story ; and even Mr. 
Butler, though he could ikut venture kn 
commit his credit upon it, has yet given 
it as * the catholic reprtsseutation,’ leaving* 
it to make its own impression^ whiW' ho 
quotes with respect the Historieal' And . 
Critical Review of Curry, in which k is 
maiatained-*~<’Hist. Memoirs^ voi. iL p. 

37U * 

^ Xeland;^vol.ui.|i. 84. / > 
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mtQFva^ rebellioa broke out. The parliament^ when 
it did assemble, was permitted to sit only two, days*®, 
.being., pitorogued to the twenty-fourth of the following 
,5'ebruary, without having an opportunity of availing 
itself of the acquiescence of the crown in the representa- 
tions which had been transmitted to England. The 
English parliament also had deemed it right to instruct 
the Irish government to offer a general pardon to those 
rebels, who should submit within'a limited time ; but the 
recommendation was disregarded by the lords justices, 
who pleaded that two similar proclamations had been 
already issued without effect. These proclamations 
however had been so prepared as to be inoperative, the 
earlier having given no positive assurance of pardon, the 
later being so restricted as to be evidently insidious. 
The loyal party®^, conscious of being strong enough to 
suppress the rebellion, sent a memorial to tlie king repre- 
senting the true state of affairs ; but they were counter- 
acted by agents, whom the lords justices had despatched 
to the leaders of the parliament. The Roman Catholics 
of the English pale®® were in the mean time irritated by 
a total neglect of their interests and sentiments, and, 
being ordered to remove from Dublin, were driven into 
a communication with the insurgents. The earl of 
Clanricarde in particular, a Roman Catholic, who by ex- 
traordinary exertions had maintained the tranquillity of 
Connaught, was refused every assistance®®, and subjected 
to every mortification. Though no effort was used to 
crush a rebellion, which might be productive, enough 
was done to provoke and exasperate ; and parties were 
sent out, which vied in barbarous violence with the rebels, 
whom they professed to chastise. 

Lelaud, toL iiL P. 140—143. 

** Ibid., p. 143 , * Ibul., p. 147 . 


" Ibid., p. 139. 

«» Ibid, p. isr. 
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While a puritanical governor was for his own ptitpose, 
and that of his party, inflaming the public discotitefit, 
the Roman-catholic clergy were on the other hand toftk- 
bining the laity of their church in support of the absolute 
and unrestrained supremacy of the pope, their struggle 
being to wrest the dominion of the country frcrtn a prince, 
who would not consent to hold it as a fief of the papacy. 
Clement VIII.®* had with this view proposed to defeat 
the succession of that prince by conferring the three king- 
doms upon the lady Arabella Stuart, and causing her to 
marry the cardinal Farnese, who was to be released from 
his vows ; and was hindered from prosecuting the plan 
only by failing to gain the assistance of France or Spain. 
The scheme of ecclesiastical dominion was however ear- 
nestly prosecuted. In vain did James relinquish even 
the qualified supremacy of Elizabeth, by substituting Rn 
oath of allegiance for that, by which it was to be acknow- 
ledged®*. In vain was the most entire indulgence given 
to the attendance on the Romish worship®®. The contest 
was not for a liturgy, this would have been conceded to 
Elizabeth, but for the power of the Roman see, which 
could admit no compromise. portion of the laity had 
indeed still continued to be attached to the government, 
satisfied with the preservation of their properties, and 
with the forbearance still exercised in regard to their 
religion. This party the clergy proceeded to include in 
a political union with themselves. A syiiod of those Of 


Butler’s Hist. Mem., vol. i. p. 269, 
^tc. Lady Arabella Stuart was, like 
James, descended from Matg^aret, the 
eldest daughter of Henry VII. The duke 
of Parma having a wife, the cardinal his 
brother was to be secularised for the mar- 
riage. 

Dr. Phelan’s Hist, of the Policy of 
the Church of Rome in Ireland, p. 227, 
Paul V by a brief pikmounced the oath 
unlawful. This brief was confirmed in 
the following year by a second of the 


• 

same pontiff, and was again enibn^d by 
the succeeding pope Urban. — Ibid., p. 
228 —~ 230 , 

®® ‘ The whole nation enjoyed the un- 
disturbed exercise of theit reli^ibh, as Ittne 
as its ministers abstained from pohticm 
intrigue, and frotn that obttfisive potUp of 
celebration, which, if not ofhinsive toj jiro- 
testant conscience, was at least an un- 
seemly rivalry with the established church. 
Dr, Phelan, p. SS52 
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jA(i|o«fhiH) hDiv^kied bjndJiteir;ptimhtej<<jt^cIardd>ithei'j^ai^ 
bfit^eJnshiito J>6 lawful iaxtid pious, and^eochortedialli^ll’O 
soiwtoipnlte iji:tbeirrigKteousicausej.‘ -A gtoeral 
lyas'ilibeitn (assembled at Kilkenny, by which it iroa 
soiled^ diBt a general assembly of the whole nation should 
bdthleld iiiiithe same place. A convention thera&rei^*^ 
ehservli^ much of the fonns of a parliament, though di»* 
dtaimih^ the name, did accordingly in the year 1642 
ass^ble at Kilkenny, and chose > a supreme council of 
tweatyHfour persons for the general management of the 
government. While the assembly renounced the autho-' 
rofty «;f ^he local government of Ireland, as belonging to a 
nutli^aht party, it directed that all persons should swear 
allegiance to the king, whose just prerogatives they pro*- 
fessed to maintain. The clergy would have bound the 
fJeopl'C tP hodsent to no peace, unless the church should 
have beeto invested, not only with all its ancient poWe^s 
but also with all its. ancient possessions. This however 
was not consistent with the interests of lay-impropriators; 
and the assembly was contented with directing, that all 
persons should swear to defend the free exercise of the 
Roman-catholic religion. 

The several parties oY the triple government were at 
this time arranged, and their great struggle was already 
commenced. The Puritans of the English parliament, 
supported by the Scotish army, had mutilated one mem- 
ber of the legislature by excluding the bishops from the 
house of lords ; the king had erected his standard, and 

Leland, vol. iii. p. 180 — 184. cancies. Tliese were to continue in the 

This form of government subsisted co-administration until the articles of 
from October in the year 1 642 to the peace should have been settled by act of 
conclusion of the peace in the year 1648 parliament; and the general assembly 
with the marquess of Ormond^ sent over was thenceforward convened by the chief 
from France by the queen and prince fur governor as a parliament, the executive 
that purpose, at which time however the administration having been resigned. — 
general assembly constituted twelve per- Piss, prefixed to the Mem. of the Marquis 
sons, to consider and authorise all public of Clanricarde, pp. xlii. xliii. Oubl.^ 
acts together with the lord-lieutenant^ 1744. 
provision being made for supplying va- 
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madd;lris ’appeal ito' the i^eiiLBral Ic^tyi^of tHelpeoplfe 
oCJ^a^lamd laigaanst a puritanical hduselof IcotnibDdssfiaiid 
theiRotnan' Catholics of Ireland, profeshtag allegiaakoffita 
the iiing^ Were formed into ah organihed^ioonfederaf^i 
WtuahL was secretly controlled and directed: by theib orWa 
hieraitchy. The arbitrary schemes of the ij^inae^’li^lthd 
house of Stuart found support among the RomaaxOatho-* 
lies of Ireland®’, as the republican plans of the hingiiidi 
Puritans were aided by the Presbyterian^ of Se6tiafid« 
The two accessory kingdoms were thus engaged in main-^ 
taining the struggle of the yet ill-combined orders of 
the English government, and by adhering to oppos.ite 
interests contributed to effectuate their bdanced idjostHt 
rnent. 

I 

ITie esiates of the Irish were, ac- number of the Irish wfts in the 1641 
chwfiirg to Sir William I^etty, double of about 1,200, (h)B, reduced in the 
tbqse of the Kn^lish before tike reliellioui to 850,000. — Xract^ ,(>p4| 
and their number nearly quintujile, or as 31 7t Dubl., 1769. 
eleven to two. He sup^ioBed that the ' ’ ' 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

Oy^ihe history of Great Britain and Ireland, from the beginning of tha 
" tivil war in the year 1642 to the restoration in the 
year 1660. 

Civil ll^gun in ibe year 1642. — Solemn league and covenant, 1643. — Second m* 
vasion of the Scots, 1644 — Westminster-directorycand confession, and self-denying 
ordinance, 1645. — Third invasion of the Scots, 1648. — Charles condemned and 
executed, and the house of lords abolished, 1649. — Navigation-act, 1650.— -Ireland 
and Scotland reduced, 1651. — Oliver Cromwell protector, 1653. — A united parlia- 
ment, 1654. — Richard Cromwell protector, 1658. — His resignation, 1659. — The 
reittpration, 1660. 

If to the adjustment of the constitution it had been only 
necessary that certain principles should be established, 
by which the functions of its several members should be 
regulated, and the boundaries of their respective agencies 
should be ascertained, almost enough had been done in 
the commencement of the long parliament, nor perhaps 
would those agitations have been required, to which the 
government was subsequently exposed. It is indeed 
most important that certain principles of constitutional 
right should be well established, as they serve to guide 
the public efforts for the preservation, or for the improve- 
ment, of the government; and Mably has accordingly 
ascribed much of the inferiority of the government of 
France to the want of such an authorised standard of 
public rights, as was* enacted in the great charter of 
England. Vain however are these abstract principles, if 
they do not practically correspond to the actual condi- 
tion pf the political body, which they should regulate. 
For the due adjustment of the constitution it was there- 
fore mainly important, that the habits of the government 
and of the people shpvld be accommodated to the prac- 
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tical observance of the rules of a balanced system. It 
was accordingly amidst the agitations of the succeeding 
period, that the political habits of the community were 
gradually formed ; nor did the government settle in the 
point of adjustment, until it had alternately vibrated tp, , 
the contrary extremes of democracy and despotism. The 
earlier of these alternate movements, by which the go- 
vernment was carried on to the extreme of democracy, 
and thence was brought back to its former position at 
the restoration of royalty, is the subject of the present 
chapter. 

It should not however be supposed, that even at this 
time some regulations were not yet deficient, which the 
improved experience of a later period had taught the 
nation to adopt. The occurrences of this earlier period 
of the government had not yet suggested the expediency 
of providing against a wasteful expenditure of the public 
money by a permanent arrangement, of restricting the 
number of the forces to be maintained, of authorising 
only for a very limited time the application of martial 
law to' the enforcement of military discipline, and of 
securing the independence of the judges. The expedii 
ency of limiting the duration of 'a parliament had been 
suggested, and a triennial law had accordingly been 
enacted by the long parliament in the commencement of 
its operations ; but this law was disregarded by that very 
parliament, and formally abrogated after the restoration. 
This, together with the others, remained therefore for 
the revolution, which placed William on the throne, and 
advanced the constitution to a higher state of improve- 
ment. 

The disposal of the militia was the question ^ which 
immediately occasioned the civil war. The parliament 
would not intrust a power so important to a prince, whose 

^ ^ rol, i»p« 216 — 2 ldf 
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redressiii^ public grievances flu^ hadt imi^ 
son to suspect, and whose personal resentaaeirt ><nbaw 
leaders had abundant cause to fear. There was-. thiM' 
no mutiny-act, which would at once disband a s4M(&ig 
army. The power of the sword must therefore have bee» 
given without control to the king, or to the parliament* 
the happy expedient of intrusting it to the king in sub- 
ordination to the law, not having yet been suggested by 
the political experience of the nation. 

The balance of the British constitution, which has 
been commonly represented as the result of the direct 
counteraction of distinct and co-ordinate powers, is really 
the effect of that reciprocal influence, by which these 
powers act secretly among themselves, and thus indi- 
rectly modify their several operations. Among powers 
distinct and co-ordinate there must be either concurrence 
or war; and it was because that the different parts of the 
English government were then in this situation, that the 
questions agitated between Charles and his parliament 
terminated in, an appeal to the sword. The public 
movements, which succeeded, reduced the political system 
from a state of adverse counteraction to one of reciprocal 
influences ; and the trub equilibrium, which in maintain- 
ing a distinctness of interests preserves also the combi- 
nation and unity of the government, was thus at length 
effected. 

All the great movements of the struggle of the Eng- 
lish government appear to have been directly ipfitjenced 
by the presbyterian ‘spirit of the Scotish people. ',T}ie 
presence of a Scotish army, which had been > Am- 
raised, and then drawn into England, by . tlie violeBt 
measures of Charles, gave support and ‘ 
raent to the Presbyterians among the English 
which these took care to continue by dekiy«ig-ks>-lw^ttVa.,, 
The actual assistance of the 
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time eiaplojfed by the parliament to maintain them coB^ - 
test with their sovereign, the northern aroly having beett- 
indoced to march a second time into &igland in' 

^ year 1644. In the year 1648 a third invasion, in snp^ 
port of that king, whom they had twice oppo^d, and 
then given up to the English, that they might obtain 
payment of their arrears*, decided the death of ' the 
monarch*, and created an occasion, which favoured the 
advancement of Cromwell. To the same agency * may 
be referred the condemnation and death of archbishop 
Laud, for this prelate, who had been impeached at the 
same time with the earl of Strafford, was at length con- 
demned to death for the purpose of encouraging the 
Scots to enter the second time into England. Amidst 
these Scotish efforts, it should be remarked, arose the 
appellation, by which a great party in our government 
has ever since continued to be distinguished, for an in- 
surrection of the western Scots, whose object was to 
oppose the royalists concerned in the third invasion, gave 
occasion to the name of whigs*. 

This extrinsic agency was exercised upon the English - 
government through the affinity existing between the • 
Scots and the presbyterian leaders* of the opposition in.. 

' Mr. Hallam professes himself in- for(l> pretend even a constructive tnea* 
dined to believe, that the Scots would son. The impeachment was accordingty 
have delivered up the king, though there changed into an ordinance for hh •eseca* 
had been no pecuniary expectation. Aud tion. — Hallam, vol. ii. p. 229. 
he has remarked, that the party in the ^ Laing, vol. i. pp. 365, 369; 
house of commons, which sought most ° The Kzi^lish would h^vo been sati|h 
earnestly to'bbtain possession of the king’s tied with a civil league, btit' *the Scots 
pon^Qf!) and oarrmd the votes for pay- manded a rlli^ious '^hi^ 6rst 

ment of money to the Scots, was that and second article it was tbund necessary 
whsdi had im,nathet sdm than an aecom- to expiiesB in etfUivocal Wiii^uagej • ^ i 

modation with him, though doubtless on each party might interpret them in its ^ 
teihni teryderOj^tDry to his prerogatiTe. own sense. The reforAnatiott* of neilgldii ’'' 
—Hallam. vo^ li. pp. S63..269, was to be established in Englarul ‘ anjcord- , 

* Ijttfing,' vbf.T. p. 3 /^, ' Hist, de Ctoni- ing to the word of God rftia tHe e^Tnfno’^ * 
we^i^jHar tQnm^p; 18Q., Pans, best reformed eKsrchwj’^anthii^ j - 

18l9. ■' " eidsting episcopacy was abolished wiih- 

4 X MeBwb% tstok ' i. pk 72. out abjuring the hierairfiy^ 09 ‘j 4 #B 

Edinb., 1751. The judges could not in had required.— Ibid., pp. 23^, 233. , 

VOL. Ill, Tg 
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Bngland j and if that opposition had been a simple and 
unmixed party, it must have happened, that an ecclesias- 
tical revolution would have been perfected, from which, 
must have resulted a lasting derangement of the political 
order of the government. The opposition was however 
by no means simple. Ecclesiastical anarchists, or the 
Independents, were at first concealed among the Pres- 
byterians, who were themselves a minority in comparison 
with those, who proposed only +he security of their civil 
liberties. Though however the" civil reformers were the 
more numerous party, the zeal of the Presbyterians was 
the more active principle. Time and occasion were re- 
quired for developing the energies of the Independents 
and their kindred sectaries’, who were the Jacobins of 
a religious age. 

This successive evolution of party, which appears to 
be a regular process in every great movement of a peo- 
ple, whether religious or political, was that which most 
favoured the restoration of the royal government. If the 
Independents had not come forth from the Presbyterians, 
and established their own power on the ruin of their 
former associates, these could not have been induced to 
unite themselves with the Royalists, and to bring back 
the monarchy in connexion with an episcopal establish- 
ment of the church. The eifects of the activity of the 
Presbyterians would in this case have been permanent, 
and the original form of the government would not have 
been restored. But, when this new power was brought 
to act, upon the system, they were gradually driven into 
coroperation with the friends of episcopacy, the king was 

^ The chief, according to Baxter, were vol, iii. p. 343, rise of th^6^ is re- 
tha Anabaptists and Antinomians, He feried to the jear 1648, when upon the 
mentions others, which however either dissolution of all government, both civil 
soon ceased to exist, or were comprc- and tcclesiastical, CJeorge Fox 
hetided among the people afterwards promulgate his peculiar tenet8,‘*^ibia.| 
)mown by the iiame ef Quakers,'— 'Neal, ^ol, iv. p. 33, 
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again placed upon the throne without any stipulations 
restraining his authority, and the government was pre- 
pared for its other great aberration into the contrary ex** 
treme of arbitrary rule. 

The vigour, with which the Presbyterians resisted the 
Independents, long restrained the latter from influencing 
the public measures, insomuch that the first instance of 
even an obscure reservation in their favour, occurs in the 
terms, in which the Scotish covenant was received in 
England. Instead of engaging to establish a presbyte- 
rian system®, similar to that of Scotland, Sir Harry Vane 
contrived to introduce the ambiguous declaration, that a 
reformation should be effected in England and Ireland 
‘ according to the word of God and the example of the 
best reformed churches,’ a form of expression leaving the 
field open to every enterprise of change. In little more 
than a year however, from the conclusion of this religious 
and political alliance®, the Independents by the dexterity 
of Cromwell obtained a decisive superiority, though only 
as the instruments of his ambition. The spirit of per- 
secution, which actuated the English and Scotish Pres- 
byterians, drove this sect to seek support, partly in a 
negotiation with the king, but chielly in establishing an 
influence over the army, in which plan they were favoured 
by the want of military chaplains. Cromwell, perceiv- 
ing the assistance, which their influence over the army 
might afford him for his own advancement, artfully em- 
ployed them to humble the Presbyterians, until he ren- 
dered himself the master of both. 

Though the presence of the Scotish army in England 
had given support and encouragement to the English 
parliament in commencing the rupture with the king, yet, 
the parliament was not without difficulty brought to that 
intimate connexion, which was the object of the solemn 

* Loing, Tol. i. p. 232. * Ibid., p. 

2 G 2 
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•|/9Efg^^4,Cpveoaftt ; nor.ivas. it until, a j^ear after the 
ilPRfitn^aftQ^oi^t of hostilities ‘®, .the siucpesses of the rojr^i 
f<mc^ a general apprehension, in tlie ijiin^ 

,e^P^rtK9i other party, that their leader ventured to negotiate , 
tforf a» aid, which could be obtained only on the terms, of 
.40,. ^aciclesiastical conformity. On this occasion it was 
'fbundmecessary to consult the sentiments, not only of the 
Independents, but also of those who were not influenced 
byj^ny sectarian abhorrence of episcopacy, and a studied 
ambiguity was introduced into that part of the treaty 
by which the existing government of the church was to 
be abolished, the clause, by which it was to have been 
abjured, being purposely omitted. As by the other 
ambiguity the presbyterian leaders accommodated the 
Independents, so by this they satisfied the political rc- 
. ifortners. 

The direct influence of this federal alliance in regard 
ta England passed away with the revolutionary period, 
cn, which it had been formed. On Scotland however it 
has had a lasting operation, for in the year 1645 *® there 
was framed at Westminster a directory prescribing the 
fiopics of extemporary^, prayer, and a confession of faith in 
the utmost rigour of Calvinism, which have continued to 
be regarded as the standards of the church of that coun- 
try w - The English parliament was too much influenced 
by the political refoi’mers and the Independents, to admit 
llhfr authoritative discipline at the same time proposed, 
though it was received into the congenial church of their 

'1- As the earlier defeats of the parliamentary forces had 
Q,ec^^pti to the formation of the soiemi* league, and 
for the Presbytjiriahs fhe jas^^- 
ance of t1ie Scots, so did the defeat ai l^e.Wbtjry**, fhji^it^e 

. '} ' j *" • ^ „{ j* i 

taing; vol.irp. 228, &c. ” Ibid., p. 233. 

»* Ibid., pp. 282, 314. « Ludlow, vol. i. p. 125. 
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tl|e at^ption of tl;ie self-denying ordinance which two 
years afterwards took from the parliam^t'th^‘febiiW§iro!f 
the’arniy, and eventually transferred Ihe a^^ttdeneyfrbtR 
them to the Independents. The army had' been gefBtel- 
rally converted to independency by the OppdrtUBify!*i^, 
which the indolence of the presbyterian minivers' had 
afforded their rivals, in disposing them to decline etilOoulk- 
tering again the hardships of a campaign, when- thd'old 
regiments had been broken in the service. The functloris 
thus abandoned were discharged by the officers, who 
depended upon a miraculous influence of the divine 
Spirit for the instructions, which they preached to Ae 
troops. By the self-denying ordinance the army was 
separated from the parliament, in which the Presbyte- 
rians still prevailed. The overthrow of their power' was 
completed by the very artful management'®, whh whicSi 
Oliver Cromwell, who had projected the measure^ con- 
trived to have himself exempted from its operation^ t 

This extraordinary compound of fanaticism, hypocft’isy, 
cunning, military enterprise, and political ambition, was 
above all other men fitted to bring into co-operation the 
disunited factions of the state. Professing to belong to 
the Presbyterians”, and secretlji negotiating with .the 
Independents ; attaching to himself the religious zealots 
by fanaticism, and evading the suspicions of the political 
zealots by buffoonery'® ; selecting all his agentte with' a 

/plis (Ordinance, which excluded all Harris’s Life of CrontvoBj'p.' ‘!!5— -i!8. 
‘ ♦He' legislature fi'om all offices Loud., 1772. ^ ^ > f , » 

civil and military, was carried in the house Neal, vol. lii. p. 2521 

of commons^ because lord Essex, the ge- A dispensation of two or threert+HjlHs 

! tUQijaL qf )t|hu| pfHfUeqiei^^ was thought to was hrst obtained on account gf sonm 
wisli for peace, 'and had performed such alleged necessity of ’his servic/^ This 
serVicea, that,’ m meisroxe parsopally of- indidgenpe was afterwards freauentlyjpro- 
^ensive to hjip could be proposed.—Wnite- longed by the order Of tnfe^ ^rlludent. 
IbMfee,' p. ^ » It was he- At length he remainedf ^ . jcgTOOTjud 

emont^ mtheytords, but was without permission.— Harri^ p. l2u— 
adopted whemlDra'Esset’ H ot ^feclared, ■lf22l‘ ' ““ .- Jt }(* 

that he would resign his commission.— Rapin, toI. il p. 527. 

. Ludlowj vol. i. p. 207. 
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consummate knowledge of character, and with an unerring 
felicity seizing all his opportunities ; displaying .in an 
advanced period of life a military capacity, which the 
efforts of a whole life seem necessary to form ; and 
amidst all his enthusiasm'*, and all his treasonable con- 
duct, preserving a correspondence with the party of the 
king, until he found it impossible to reconcile it with his 
interest in the army ; such was the singular individuaP®, 
who brought his sovereign to trial and execution, re- 
duced to obedience the Roman Catholics of Ireland and 
the Presbyterians of Scotland, assumed to himself the 
power, which he had w'rested from the constitutional 
authorities, effected a parliamentary union of the three 
parts of the triple monarchy, exalted the national dignity 
and importance among the potentates of Europe, and left 
a government so destitute of intrinsic principles, and a 
people so assimilated after all their violent contentions, 
that the restoration of the ancient royalty seemed to be 
almost the spontaneous movement of the nation. 

The character of Charles himself assisted much in 
urging the people to extremities, which favoured the 
schemes of Cromwell. Influenced by a promise made to 
the queen*', that no ^commodation should be effected 
except through her mediation, he adhered with obstinacy 
to his original notions of power ; and confident that in 
the contention of parties he should be an indispensable 
umpire**, he engaged in complicated and contradictory 
negotiations with the army^, the parliament, and the 
Scots. A conduct* more compliant and more simple 
might have preserved the life of the king, and restored 

Ludlow, voL i. pp. 169, 172, 198, character, and that either of Cromwell, 
199. or of Monk, to each of whom he had 

M. Bourienne has annexed to his been compared, and claims to be coar 
Memoirs of Napoleon Bonaparte, recently sidered as fitly compared only with Julius 
published, a curious treatise composed by Caesar, 
the emperor, in which he rejects the no- Laing, vol. i. p. 225. 

tion of a resemblance between his own ^ Ludlow, vol. i. pp. 171, 175, &c. 
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him to his throne ; nor did Cromwell abandon the expec- 
tation of combining his own views with the interest of 
his sovereign, until the obstinacy and duplicity of Charles 
had allowed time for such a change in the minds of the 
soldiery, as determined him to look to a higher object. 

But, if Charles had connected himself firmly with any 
of the parties of the state, and had by its assistance been 
established even unconditionally upon the throne, would 
anything have been done towards amalgamating those 
parties, and forming them into a people sufficiently ca- 
pable of political co-operation ? Were the Independents 
yet satisfied to acquiesce in the existence of any ecclesi- 
astical establishment? Were the republicans yet con- 
tented to forego their schemes of popular government? 
Above all, were the Presbyterians prepared to enter into 
that combination with the Royalists, which at length 
effected the re-establishment of the government ? The 
king might have been restored to his throne, but the 
government could not have made a progress towards its 
improvement, because the parties of the state would not 
have acquired the experience necessary for producing a 
general conviction of the expediency of mutual conces- 
sion. * 

The commons and the army began early in the year 
1647® to constitute two distinct and hostile parties, the 
king having then been delivered to the former by the 
Scots, among whom he had sought protection. The 
Presbyterians, who prevailed among the commons, wished 
to make advantage of their possession of the person of 
the king by entering into an agreement with him, and 
with this design proposed to free themselves from the 
interference of the Independents, by sending a part of 
the army into Ireland, and disbanding the remainder. 
The army, instigated by Cromwell, resisted the scheipe 

® Rapin, vol, ii, pp, 527, 537, 566. 
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ioofdicSTOOiBiiioQS^ and the resnlt was that, a£ter a stritggle 
i>«l« fhiiR.mcaiths, it obtained an absolute command of the 
'jjfeiihetatio&sof that assembly, and that in the conclusion 
>(hf jthe-year 1648 the Independents, supported by the 
'.^iny, effected the expulsion of the presbyterian mem- 
lifers, and exclusively constituted the house. 

The execution of the sovereign, which occurred early 
in the year 1649, was a direct consequence of the ascen- 
dency of the Independents and .the army. But it has 
been truly observed^*, that nofhing contributed more 
powerfully to the re-establishment of his family, than his 
own untimely and violent death. The sympathies of the 
ixation were strongly affected by this extraordinary ex- 
ample of suffering ; a moral action of a generous nature 
.^vas excited in the bosoms of those, who had contem- 
plated the mere fall from power with indifference ; and 
a disposition to lament and to restrain the excesses of 
faction was suddenly created by this very striking exhi- 
bition of the violence, to which they conducted. The 
impression was made more profound by the publication 
of the Eixwv which has been eloquently com- 

pared by Milton to the testament of Caesar but the 
reverential admirationiof the portraiture of a good king 
was a consideration far superior to the mercenary grati- 
tude and tumultuary emotion of the Roman populace. 

When the popular part of the government had been 
enabled to overthrow the monarchy, the aristocracy could 
not long be permitted to subsist, and it was accordingly 
‘Soppressed within the same year^^. In erecting the high 

. !, ' “ Laiap, Tol. i. p. 384. » Hume, vol. vii. p. 163. 

u. Whfitiier this wrk, which was pub- ^ This seems to have been assisted by 

• {.Jlsbed inlhenante of the king^ a few days the ne^i^ence of the peers themselves, 
execution} had been written by whom Cromwell wished tto' Inipport* ‘The 
^ ' w by doctor Oauden, has been, house of lords,* says Ludlo^, vol. i. p. 

and ttall is, strenoowsly contested. 246, ‘becoming now the mibjert of the 
^ .iDectoii Wordsworth has lately concluded consideration arid debate of the ^rlia- 
^$3,w)m^.the iuBgf aaid Mr, liallam tnent, lieutenant-gettetal GnmiweH ap- 
iu favour ol doctor Gauden. pecovd having" akeiidy bad a 
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'ictnnrt of justice for the trial of the king the consent of 
'4he lords: had been pronounced unnecessary ; and, when 
I’they desired a conference with the commons to provide 
for the administration of justice, the commissions of the 
•judges having been determined by the death of the king, 
the latter, without replying to the message, voted that 
their assembly was useless, and ought to be abolished. 
All, except three, rejecting the permission of becoming 
members of the house.of commons the constitution was 
left destitute of its aristocratic order. The house of com- 
mons itself had sustained a considerable diminution both 
of number and of importance by the successive exclu- 
sions of the Royalists and the Presbyterians ; and thus 
the parliament, which at its commencement was com- 
posed of a hundred and twenty-four peers and five hun- 
dred and thirteen commoners, was at this time reduced 
to about eighty persons of the latter description, possess- 
ing very inconsiderable property. 

In the struggle of the English parties, the Presby- 
tei’ians maintained the ascendency from the commence- 


close correspondence with many of them, 
and it may be, presumin^^ that he might 
have farther use of them in those designs 
he had resolved to carry on. But they 
not meeting in their house at the time to 
which they had adjourned, much facili- 
tated their removal : so that the question 
being put, whether the house of commons 
should take advice of the house of lords 
in the exercise of the legislative powei, it 
was Carried in ihe negative, and thereupon 
resolved, that the house of peers was use- 
Jess ana dangerous, and ought to be 
,1 

^ HaTiatti, vol.ii.p. 319. Of the tem- 
poral peers fifty-three names appear in 
the parliaipent ^ 1454, tlie last held be- 
fonotthe commencemient of the great con- 
York a)»d Lancaster. Henry 
Auly twenty-nine to his 
first 4)axl)5n)ett, and the mimlier in his 
reign never .much exceeded forty. The 
nuxnbev summoned by Henry 
, VjtlL,'iw<MS ' mdudi ceaitinued to 

'Ifi two next 


reigns, and was very little augmented by 
Elizabeth. James made so many new 
peerages, that eighty-two peers sat in his 
firsJt parliament, and ninety-six in his 
latest. Charles called no less than one 
hundred and seventeen peers to the par- 
liament of 1628, and one hundred and 
nineteen to that of November 1640. In 
the parliament of 1661, we find one hun- 
dred and thirty- nine lords summoned. — 
Ibid, vol. iii. p. 46—48. After the 
violent seclusion of the constitutional 
party from the house of commons, on the 
sixtli «)f December, 1 648, very few, not 
generally more than five peers, continued 
to meet. Their number was suddenly 
increased to twelve on the second of Ja- 
nuary, when the vote of the commons, 
that it is high treason in the king of Eng- 
land to levy war against the parliament, 
and the ordinance constituting the high 
court of justice, were unanimously re- 
jected. From this time the number varied 
from four to sixv^btd., voL ii p. 317. 
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sneiit of thd wm in the year 1642 to the year 164T, Ih 
■which the army brought the parliament into subjection. 
FrOm this time the army, or the Independents, govelned 
six yefars through the intervention of the parliament. 
During seven years more a temporary monarchy was 
established in the person, first of Oliver Cromwell, and 
then of his son Richard. The whole interval accord- 
ingly between the commencement of the civil war and 
the restoration of the royal family^ appears to have been 
distributed into three nearly equal portions, among the 
two great parties of the English oppositionists, and that 
military usurpation, by which they were at length in- 
structed in the impracticability of their plans, and dis- 
ciplined to a spirit of mutual accommodation®*. 

The Independents, though their principles were more 
of an extreme character than those of the Presbyterians, 
were however, as a religious sect, not ill fitted for acqui- 
escing after some time in the re-establishment of the 
ancient system of religion and policy. As it was their 
fundamental doctrine, that every religious congregation 
was independent of every other, toleration was their 
proper characteristic*®. Even the re-establishment of 
episcopacy was not vievi^ed by them with any consider- 
able jealousy; and, though a republic was naturally 
more agreeable to those who were republicans in religion, 
BO loose and unsystematic were their habits, that they 
were without much difficulty disposed to coalesce with 
the general mass of the public, when the Presbyterians 

** The power of Cromwell was also published by Jeremy Taylor in the yeitt- 
usefully exercised in crushing a party of 1647. This was succeeded by the trea- 
levellerSj which soon appeared in the tise of Grotius De Jure Suinmorum 
army. — Rapin, vol. ii. p. 540. Principum circa Sacra, published in the 

^ ** The Independents forgot this priu- yt'ar 1661 ; by Bayle’s Commentaire 
ciple in New England, but there their Philosophique, sur ces paroles de Jesus 
congregations did not sufficiently adhere Christ, contrainez-les d'entrer, published 
to independency, acting too much as a in the year 1686 ; and by Locke’s Six 
body.— Hallam, vol. ii. p. 276. The first Letters upon Toleration, the first of which 
treatise in favour of toleration was the appeared in the year 1689. — Hist* Me» 
Discourse ou the Liberty of Ftophesying, moiis by Butler, vol. i. p. 387. 
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had been at length induced to fottn a junction ^ith the 
Royalists. 

The house of commons, which thus usurped the whole 
authority of the government, had been itself reduced to 
about eighty members, and in this diminished state was 
almost wholly dependent on the army. In this condition 
it was driven to the necessity of adopting some expedient 
for reinforcing its strength. This they chose to effect by 
permitting the former members to resume their places, 
on the condition of subscribing an engagement®^ hy 
which it was supposed that the Royalists and the more 
rigid Presbyterians would be excluded. That the con- 
stitution recovered itself from its aberration into demo- 
cracy by the intrinsic vigour of its principles, seems to be 
confirmed by the determination of this remnant of a par- 
liament not to appeal to the people, by issuing writs fiar 
new elections, to fill the vacant places, though at the 
hazard of permitting many of their adversaries to return. 
With the same apprehension of the failure of popular 
support, they also declined to refer to a jury and to the 
ordinary tribunal the trial of some persons of distinc- 
tion®®. 

Cromwell, by whom this neV government was over- 
thrown at the close of about four years, had been detained 
at home®®, by an order of council, eleven years before, 
together with Hampden and Haselrigge, two celebrated 
opponents of the crown, when they were preparing to 
sail for New England, that they might enjoy in anothet 
region their favourite puritanismf The earliest intima- 
tion of the ambitious design®*, which he afterwards con- 


Those who subscribed it, rejected Many of the moderate Presbyterians 
all concessions tnade by the iing, ap- signed it, and resumed their seats in the 
proved of all the proceedings against him, parliament— Rapin, vol. ii. p, 575, 

and engaged themselves to be true and Ibid., p. 574. 

faithful to the commonwealth, as esta- * Neal, vol. ii. p. 316. 

blished without king or house of lords. ^ Ludlow, Vol. i pp. 160, 163, 



46© '.•Oi-vt.'I ,,, , 

cwvo^y , 819 ms. jpup^rtefi tq ;Lydlo^„ jvJ^ep 

JMBtgiWfis.ji^l^ered.pp by tbe.Scptisb army, 
fNPQljabj^ tbait W, migh^ jaever have beeo able,, to ftcppq}r 
plieb^bM usorpatioa®, if Ireland and Scotland yn^ 
ftfesented fidds of action* in 'which be could acquii)e lyhq 
gilhry and the influence of a conqueror. The wars indeed 
of h^h these countries influenced the agitations of Bug' 
land through their entire progress. The war of Ireland 
first aflforded to the parliament an occasion of taking from 
the crown the command of the army : it then served to 
encourage, and also by his negotiations with the Roman 
.'Catholics of that country^, to discredit the king ; and it 
at last afibrded Cromwell an opportunity of attaining, by 
the reduction of those Roman Catholics, an importance 
necessary to the usurpation, which he effected in Eng- 
land. Scotland on the other hand in two invasions 
supported the parliament against the crown ; in a third, 
■undertaken for the support of the crown, promoted even- 
.tually the advancement of Cromwell ; and finally by its 
subjugation co-operated with Ireland to invest that 
usurper with an importance, which overpowered the par- 
liament. 

When Charles had, in- the year 1642, fought with the 
forces of the parliament the indecisive battle of Edgqhill, 
he .judged it expedient to accept the services of the Ro- 
iHian Catholics of Lancashire®’, and was soon Iqd to 
.Bpecttlate on the probability of drawing succours from 
tbsosei,of Ireland to oppose the Scots, whom the, pania- 
ment dieia itivited to their assistance. The Insh insur- 
genfs had) , repeatedly solicited permission tp lay thmr 
grievances before the king®®, but were withstood hy the 

■ . _ ; ^ I , 

' * ‘YTHettiain, teiuto i. p, ^74. was disavowed by ibeen 

The artid^aof the nMf0<Mion of the fully established by yol ^ p,308j 

eW of wkh the wirfWerate 3^* l ,i* . "V 

Iri^ ^itereibhiid on the'tttukr archbishop ^ , White! ocki^ 2,,, f . ' . 

of Tudni;wfifo4iAdibe«te'i^^ . ®8 JUUwxd, jiPf 4 

at the siege of iMigoVt ^ jr.i .vj ;>i.^ 
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f<!n*<Jg ‘jW§ti66s,' Wkb »eb6liogia^^ 

fb(Jiibri ' *a rich hatrest of conflicstiott; Their ' 

HBWbvef ' at length reached the throab^,''^ad %he' mahqitesf 
hfOfttlond', agreeably to the eommand ^ the kihg,'-«hf 
tWed into a negotiation for a cessation of awfiis, When 
had first ascertained, that means couM not be- provided 
for a further prosecution of the war. After some Oppo- 
sition from an agent of the pope a treaty was concluded'® '; 
but all the advantago received from it by the king, was 
that it permitted him to withdraw from Ireland a part of 
his own forces, the confederates refusing to suffer troops, 
arms, or ammunition, to be sent for the royal service, in 
the persuasion that Charles might yet be reduced to pur- 
chase their assistance by some liberal concessions. The 
treaty might perhaps afterwards have been conducted to 
a more satisfactory conclusion by the marquess^, if the 
king had not at the same time reposed his confidence 
also in another agent, created earl of Glamorgan, and 
thus embarrassed his own measures by the duplicity of 
his conduct. It was however yet more powerfully im- 
peded by the interposition of Rinuccini*^, a papal nuncio, 
who animated the confederates to stipulate for the moot 
extravagant conditions**. A Reinforcement was at' last, 
in the year I G46 *®, promised to the marquess of Ormond, 
who in regard to religion consented only, that 'Roman 
Catholics should not be required to swear the oath of 
supremacy ; but the negotiation had been protracted, 
uhtilHhe .affairs of the king had been ruined, and the 
promised aid could no longer bd usefnl. This coliven- 
t/oh was Indeed opposed by the nuncio, and two years 

! ! 1 V j ‘ j K j j - . * , 

Leland, vpl. iii. pp. 208, 217. that it contained no mention of a Roman- 

^ ' catholic lord-lieutenant, no proyifioB for 

' * Roman-catholic bishops and uniwikies. 

The treaty ofthe earl of Glamoi^fan, so st^mlataon for .a continuance of .Ihe 
Co;;ifie^Bd tp ,the Catholics all aapreme council ^ ,govemra^4, pi ,^fio 

pie toleration j but the nuncio objediod, . . . 
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afterwards the marquesa was induced to comply with 
almost all the demands of the Roman Catholics^. 
Charles however had perished on the scaffold, before 
the intelligence of the new treaty was conveyed to Lon- 
don. A severe chastisement was inflicted on the bigotry, 
which had withheld the expected assistance, Cromwell 
being sent by the parliament to reduce to obedience the 
Irish Roman Catholics. He was indeed within a year 
recalled to England by the apprehension of an invasion 
of the Scots, but the conquest was ih the year 1651 com- 
pleted by his lieutenants. 

If the clergy of the Roman Catholics had permitted 
the moderate party of their church to yield to the re- 
presentations of the marquess of Ormond, and engage 
heartily in the support of the royal cause, it is possible 
that they might have enabled the king, or his son, to 
recover the throne by arms, which must have been ruin- 
ous to freedom ; it is certain that a much more obstinate 
civil war, exasperated by the utmost violence of religious 
dissension, would have been waged between the contend- 
ing parties, which must have produced effects very dif- 
ferent from those of the usurpation, by which all men 
found themselves alike deceived in their expectations, 
and were thus alike disposed to a re-establishment of the 
ancient order. The ruin too, which their disloyalty drew 
down upon their own party, was conducive to the orderly 
restoration of the government of England, as it withdrew 
from the king all hope of recovering the throne by their 
assistance. « 

Scotland, which had sent its third army into England 
in support of Charles L, acknowledged the royal digpnity 
of the son immediately after the execution of the father. 

^ All tbe penal statntes weie to be re* of the king should be freely and auihen- 
pealed, and the Roman Catholics were tically decUred»-*-LelBiid| yo1« iii« pp* 364| 
secured in thjs possession of those churches 
tirhich they thea lield; lutil tb9 pleawe 
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This tardy loyalty, though not capable of effecting the 
restoration of the young prince, had however an impor- 
tant operation, as it determined him to decline the invita- 
tions, with which the marquess of Ormond urged him to 
repair to Ireland, and try his fortune in that country. It 
also brought upon Scotland the vengeance of the parlia- 
ment, and thus, while by the splendour of military success 
it contributed to the aggrandisement of Cromwell, effec- 
tually removed the Sgots also from all interference with 
the settlement of England. 

Four years after the execution of the king, and two 
after the reduction of Ireland and Scotland, Cromwell, 
having found among his friends no encouragement to 
assume the royal dignity dissolved the long parliament, 
and took upon himself the direction of the government, 
though without any other formal character than that of 
the lord-general. His ambition at this time proposed an 
inferior object, which however appeared to be unattain- 
able during the continuance of a parliament The 
minds of the people still requiring to be prepared for the 
new form of government, Cromwell had recourse to an 
extraordinary convention of a hundred and thirty-nine 
persons, selected by himself afid a council of military 
officers, but for England with a reference to the propor- 
tion of taxation in the several counties This conven- 
tion, which may be denominated an assembly of notables, 
seems to have been employed to alarm the two great 
interests of the law and the church into an acquiescence 
in the advancement of Cromwell being urged to en- 
gage in very decisive measures of reformation for both 
departments. When it had done its work, its dissolution 

^ Pari. Hist., vol. xx. pp. 80, 104. been nominated by the government, with- 

^ Ibid , p}). 99, 130, 141. out any reieience to the divisione ofcouiH 

^ The Welsh, Iri^, and Scotish mem* ties, 
bers (six for Wales, as many for Ireland^ ^ Fail. Hist, fob nu p. Si40, 

{uid five for ficoUand^ appear to have 
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was so oontri««d tis to appear a voluntary restgnii/tk»ir<<^ 
its power in a conviction of its own incotnpetency ;■ kni* 
the pjTotectorate, for introducing which it had b^h 
sembled, was immediately assumed by Cromwell, whd at 
the same time published a new constitution, vesting tire 
government in himself and a parliament. 

Cromwell has obtained credit for rejecting from his 
constitution the inconsiderable boroughs^*, and forming a 
fair and free representation of the people ; but such a 


^ Inconsiderable places have, from 
the earliest period oi the history of the 
house of commons, sent representatives to 
that assembly. Fifty -one small towns of 
the royal demesne were at various times 
summoAod by Edward 1. to send their 
representatives, nor was any objection 
made to this practice, because these at- 
tended only for the purpose of regulating 
the talliages due by their own towns and 
others of similar tenures. When these 
members had begun to act with the others 
in the general measures of the house of 
commons, it was discovered that this part 
of the representation might be rendered 
useful to the government, and the num- 
ber of inconsiderable places represented 
in the parliament was gradually increased, 
especially in Cornwall, where the crown 
h^, on account of the duchy, the greatest 
influence. — Pari. Hist., vol. xxi. p. 2 1 2, &c. 
The notion of parliamentary reform Ap- 
pears to have originally presented itself 
to James I., who, in summoning his first 
English parliament directed the sheriffs 
not to address their precepts to any bo- 
rough so decayed, that there were not 
* Bufflcient resyants to make such choice, 
and Qf whom lawfull election may be 
made.* The monarch appears however 
to have been satisfied with having thus 
delivered a lecture on a consHution, 
which he could not have understoo<i, for 
not only all the former boroughs were re- 
tained in the representation, but many 
iaconnderable places were at that very 
time introduced into it. — Moore s Hist, of 
tlie Eiitish Hevolution, p. 326. Lond., 
1B17. The next reformer was Lilbourne, 
whom the year 1649 proposed that the 
representation should be distributed prp- 
portiouoUy to the respective. parts of the 
natiooi and that none should be excluded 


from the right of election except servants, 
those who had received alms, and those 
who had served the late king either by 
arms, or by money. — Park Hist., vol. xix. 
p. Ill, &c. Cromwell’s plan, while it ex- 
cluded the small boroughs, differed essen- 
tially from that of Lilbourne, by excluding . 
also from the right of voting in elections 
for counties every person not possessing 
property of the value of two hundred 
pounds. — Ibid., vol. xx. p. 255. The 
question was next agitated in the year 
1679 by the earl of Shaftesbury at ames^ 
sure of factious opposition. In the year 
1770 lord Chatham, on account of the 
public discontents, proposed to augment 
the representation of the counties.— 
Anecd. of the Eiuri of Chathi^ni, voL ii. 
p. 58. Dubl., 1792, The question was 
again revived in the year 1779 by the 
discontent excited by the administration 
of lord North ; and Mr. Pitt, in the year 
1785, proposed to transfer to the counties 
the representation of thudy-slx small 
boroughs. — Bp. Tomline’s Life of 
vol. 1 . pp. 51, 450. Lond., 1821. In the 
meantime doctor Jebb, and after him JV^. 
Cartwright, brought forward the ' prin- 
ciple of personal repretMatation, or uni- 
versal suifiage : and at iength, an the . 
agitation of French revolution, a € 0 - 
ciety entitled the Fneoda «f the > 

presented a petition, which, say a lwd‘ 
kussell, was no lew than a hill of indkit- 
ment against the cimstitiitioa ^ -* ■ Es say ua > 
the Hist, of E&gl. Clov^ and ConattffK. 
241. IjOxkL, 1821. ./It tips 
time the parliament is^ occppiod 'in 
cussinig a measure abeedytiftize mjbctbd, 
for altering the whole ^teat hi 41m 
repreeeatatiott,. though' net exlMtiding't^ 
uiuveKsal.eiiiftBgeb i/- ’ ’ 
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cwiStitijUiQQ of the legislature had beea previously 'denaeid' 
the long parliament among its latest operatioM^* 
The object of the usurper was to reconcile the iad^iene«’ 
dent spirit of the people to the acknowledgm^tof h», 
own power. The enterprise proved however too difficuU* 
even for the ability of Cromwell. He soon discovered 
that he had constructed a government, over which he 
could not exercise a sufficient controP^ and that all the 
success of his crafty aiQbition had but constituted his life 
the single impediment* opposed to the re-establishment 
of the legitimate monarchy. Sickening at the personal 
danger®*, to which he stood exposed, he was blasted in 
the midst of his greatness, and sunk into the tomb. 

The new parliament, the first united legislature of the 
three countries®*, was assembled in the year 1654, and 
immediately proceeded to examine the power®^, by which 
it had been convened. Alarmed at this display of in- 
dependence, Cromwell compelled the members, before 
they could obtain permission to return to their house, to 
sign a recognition of his authority. The parliajroent 
nevertheless persisted from day to day, and from month 
to month, during the five months of its appointed con- 
tinuance®®, in discussing the several regulations, pre- 
scribed in the instrument of government, which he had 
promulgated, contenting itself however with determining 


® Pari. Hitt., vol. xx. p. 121, 

“ By this ooiiatitutioB the protector 
poftetsed no negative on the proceed* 
11 ^ of the parliament, nor the ])ower of 
ditBolving it wkhin five mouths; he 
shared it, or in the uxtervals of its 
seMbnt eri^ the eooincil, the command 
of the militia; and he was in the like 
mamisr controlled in regard to the selec* 
tionof ^he principal oficars of hisgovent- 
xnaiit.'—lbid., p^ il48, &ic. ; p. 364 — 369. 

® The apprehension of assasainatioii, 
by .which he was latterly tortured, may 
hebeh«ivedtQ.ham bqen eaxmdohiefly by 
the celebrated pamphlet, intidhd iCiUiiic no 
Murder, dedicated to him by colonel Titus* 
VOL. III. 


** The number of members fcr Eng- 
land and Wales was four hundred ; 
twenty-one represented Scotland, and 
thirty Ireland. It had been ordained’ 
that S*A)tland should, like Ireland, be re- 
presented by thirty, but twenty-one only 
were returned. — Ibid., p. 248— 307. 

** Ibid., p. 348. 

® It has been said that Cromwell an- 
ticipated the appointed firne of the'dimo- 
lutten by adopting a rnilttery ‘bff 

cakoihtioii, which allows to eaclf month! 
only twenty-eight days ; but tibish stated 
by Blackstone to be the legifi Of a 

month, unless otherwise ' 

2 H 
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that .th^ protectorate should be elective**, the election to 
be made by the parliament, or in the interval of two 
seasipas by the council. Weary of the refractory spirit 
which he had found in this first parliament, Cromwell 
governed about nine months with the assistance only of 
his council. Being then encouraged by an unsuccessful 
insurrection of the Royalists to seek a resource in the 
confiscation of a tenth part of the properties of the 
insurgents, he divided England into twelve districts, over 
each of which he placed a major'general to superintend 
this exaction, and also to manage a general system of 
espionage and police. 

A war with Spain, which Cromwell commenced at this 
time, apparently in the hope of obtaining by plunder 
those supplies*®, for which he was unwilling to resort to 
a parliament, drove him by its expensiveness to the 
adoption of that very measure*®, and his major-generals, 
having discharged the necessary function of influencing 
the elections®*, were dismissed from their office®*, having 
become, not only hateful to the nation, but also formi- 
dable to the protector. It was soon however discovered 
that all the influence®®, which they had exercised, had 
not been sufiicient to prcxeure a parliament, on which the 
protector could securely depend ; and it was therefore 
determined that no man should be permitted to take his 
seat in it, who should not have received from the council 
of state a certificate of approbation. Even with this 
precaution the assembly proved hostile to his interest*®, 

^ Pari, Hist., vol. xx. pp, 388| 403, should not be a conieouence of his 
404. acceptance of the bills then presented, 

^ Ibid., pp. 433, 461, &c. which bill was to be first ofibred for his 

Ibid., p. 4r7» acquiescence. T^e Spanish war soon 

^ Ibid., vol. xxi. p. 1, afterwards requiiing supplies, these were 

^ Ibid. voted for a purpose so popular, but a reso- 

Ibid., voL XX. p. 469 ; vol. xxi. p. lution of the house at the same time as- 
53. sorted the rights of the people, by pro- 

^ Ibid., voL xxi. p. 2. nouncing that no money should be levied 

^ It passed a hurried bill, declaring without common consent m parliament, 
that the determination of the session Xbid.| pp* 42, 56. 
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and’ftfter a little more than a year and four months was 
in its turn abruptly dissolved. 

Notwithstanding the hostility of this other parliament 
Cromwell twice attempted to raise himself to the throne 
by its assistance**, possibly because he had discovered in 
the preceding the insufficiency of the protectoral autho- 
rity, and had since discovered also, that he could not 
safely rely on merely military power. The earlier pro- 
posal of this measure was at once rejected by the house ; 
but, when it was again submitted, it was very favourably 
received, the Royalists, it has been concluded*®, encou- 
raging the scheme, to favour the restoration of the legi- 
timate monarch. The protector hesitated more than two 
months to declare ’ is acceptance of the much-desired 
dignity, apparently that he might ascertain the senti- 
ments of all parties, before he should reveal his own. 
He was then compelled by an unexpected remonstrance 
of the army*®, to declare that he must withhold his con- 
sent. 

The plan of a royal government being thus abandoned 
by the protector, the Royalists proposed so to regulate 
that of the protectorate, as to embarrass the protector. 
In this scheme®’, comprehending' seventeen articles, it 
was arranged that the parliament should in future con- 
sist of two houses, one to be composed of members elected 
by the people, the other of persons nominated by the 
protector with the approbation of the existing parliament; 
that no person elected to serve in the former should be 
excluded except by its judgment, hor any new member 
be admitted into the latter without its consent ; and that 
no article should be valid, unless all were ratified. By 
these provisions the protector was entangled in difficul- 
ties. By their operation about a hundred of the most. 

“ Ibid.,p. 122. 

•f IbhL, p. 129, ftc. 

2 H 2 


** Pox). Hiit.,Tol. xsL p. 57, &c. 
0* lbid,pp. 127, 128. 
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uiireterate;enemi^ of CTomw^ll^, who had been excluded 
hyctl^ewant-of the approbation of his council, were intro- 
duced into the new house of commons : the other house 
alfio>became then an object of jealousy to that assembly®*, 
ini which the interest of the protector had been at the 
same time weakened, by removing to the other some of 
his ablest agents. It being now manifest that the new 
frame of the constitution would not work, foreign inva- 
sion and domestic conspiracy at the same time menacing 
the public peace the usurper *hastily terminated his 
parliament, concluding his address with these remarkable 
words, ‘ Let God judge between me and you,’ to which 
many of the commons replied ‘ Amen.’ 

Seven months after this appeal to the great judge of 
all men, Cromwell was summoned by death to render 
his account. The short interval was ennobled by the 
sticcesses of the national arms, Jamaica and Dunkirk 
being taken from the Spaniards ; but the agitations of 
his perilous condition overcame the natural vigour of his 
constitution, and he perished by a slow fever, the result 
of mental anxiety. He was immediately succeeded by 
his son Richard, whom he was said to have designated'*, 
though there is reason tfor believing that he had really 
nominated Fleetwood. 

Richard assembled a parliament to provide for sending 
a fleet into the Baltic’*, agreeably to an engagement by 
which his father had bound himself to support Sweden 
hgemst Denmark. That he might avoid the opposition, 
which • his father ha'J experienced, he summoned ' the 
members of the house of commons agreeably to the 
ancient practice, summoning two members from - each 

“ ** Pari. Hist., vol. xii. pp. 194, 195. to take his seat in the house of cominons 

To constitute this house sixty-three as a member for Leicester<-i-Ib4ii., 
persons were summoned by writs. Eleven 167, 169. 
of these were peers ; but one peer alone, Ibid., p. 202 — 205. 

the lord Eure, attended; and Sir Arthur ^ iHd., pp. 22^/ 2 ^ 7 ,^ 

Haseliigge, though snxmttonod to it, chose ^ Ibid., pp; 245, 246; 
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boroiigb, aud mduding in the rqpiresentation ihie.’inconH 
sidesf^le boroughs. It was still however found impitae ‘4 
ticabte to reconcile the commons to the existence* amidt 
authority of the new house of lords, which they 000* 
temptuously persisted in distinguishing only by the 
appellation of ‘ the other house.’ The time of the for- 
mer assembly was accordingly so engrossed by the alter- 
cations^*, which this jealousy occasioned, that no measured 
were adopted for providing for the public exigencies, nor 
even for the payment of the army, which was itself 
divided into parties, all eager to have the direction of the 
government. At length, when the parliament had been 
assembled little more than two months, the protector 
found himself necessitated to communicate to it a repre- 
sentation of a general council of the officers of the army, 
and shortly afterwards to dissolve it on a promise^*, that 
care should be taken of his personal interest. 

This revulsion of the government, though in the natural 
order of events, appears to have been much facilitated by 
the extraordinary imprudence'®, with which Richard 
Cromwell had permitted a military council to be heldj 
while the parlia^nent was assembled, thus opposing by 
his own authority the army to the legislature. Secure 
however in his unimportance’'®, the protector sunk quietly 
into private life from an elevation, which he had held 
about eight months, and lived to the reign of the fourth 
of the sovereigns, by whom he was succeeded. The ex- 
pedients even of the father seem to have been exhausted, 
and the position, in which he had placed himself, to be 
no longer teitable by any ability ; but the inoffensive 
weakness of the son so mitigated the violence of party, 
that the dangerous descent from power was to him a path 
of safety. 


Part Hist., vol. »xi. pp. 339, 351. 
« Ibid., p, 355. 


»» Ibid., p. 358. 
TO Ibid., p. 363; 
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• Betvreen the resignation of Richard Cromwell and the 
restoration of the king elapsed almost a year of doubtful 
and unsettled government, in which the most important 
agent was Monk, who at the time of the former of those 
events commanded the army in Scotland. This general, 
who appears to have been even then’'^, together with 
admiral Montague, an object of suspicion to the repub- 
lican party, was enabled to accomplish this important 
revolution in the most perfect tranquillity by an impene- 
trable dissimulation, which to the last moment perplexed 
his enemies, and even kept his friends in suspense. The 
army, which usurped the government, unable to find an 
individual capable of presiding over a military adminis- 
tration'*®, was persuaded by the republican party to recall 
those members of the long parliament, whom itself had 
expelled in the year 1653. The jealousy long subsisting 
between the two bodies, was however too deeply seated 
in the difference of their constitutions, to be removed by 
the recent kindness of the army, and accordingly was 
again apparent, as soon as the restored parliament had 
begun to feel its power. Monk accordingly, by profess- 
ing to be the devoted servant of the parliament, and ever 
ready to protect it against the efforts of its adversaries, 
was able to persuade it, jealous as it was of his intentions, 
to remove to a distance that army, by which it bad been 
restored, and to commit itself wholly to his care. The 
crafty measures of Monk were completed by the policy'^, 
with which he excited against the parliament the dis- 
content of the people* of London, even marching as an 
e*»emy into the city, that he might afterwards throw upon 
the parliament the odium of orders, which himself had 
suggested. The king would doubtless have been restored 
without all this artifice, for the greater part of the people 


^ Pari. Hist.volauL V.4SSI. 
Ibid, p. 362. 


»» IbW, vri. xxii. pp. 107—110, 1 14— 
116, 161. 
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of England had become weary of the public agitations, 
and the interested speculations of ambition had betrayed 
the selfishness of fanaticism real or affected ; but a falser 
hood, which no virtuous and honourable mind can apr 
prove, became the instrument of a peaceable adjustment**®, 
at which every friend of his country must rejoice, though 
he cannot bestow on the chief agent a higher title than 
that of the English Themistocles. The Royalists were 
seasonably hindered from disturbing the operations of 
Monk by an inconvenient activity in the cause, an insur- 
rection of this party having been suppressed a short 
time before that general began his march from Scot- 
land 

Cromwell, by leaving Monk to complete the reduction 
of Scotland, and to establish himself in that territory, 
unconsciously prepared the chief agent of the restoration 
of the king, placing him also in the situation most com- 
modious for observing silently the progress of events. 
Originally a Royalist®**, though he afterwards engaged in 
the service of Cromwell, he was an object of expectation 
to the friends of Charles, and had reason to apprehend 
the suspicion of his enemies ; and having been engaged 
in a rivalship with Lambert, whose jealousy was increased 
by his present authority, he could not hope to preserve 
his power, if the army in England should prevail. Such 
a situation would suggest caution to any man ; Monk it 
inspired with the most extraordinary dissimulation. This 
dissimulation renders it even now difficult to determine*®, 
whether, when he first declared iif favour of the parlia- 
ment, he bad already formed the project of effecting the 
restoration of the king, or whether he had not originally 


^ ‘ It is/ says Mr. Hallani; ‘ a full ex- name of Charles Stuart.’ — Vol. ii. p. 388 
planation of Monk’s public conduct, that Pari. Hist., vol. xxi, p. 441. 

he was not secure of the army, chiefly Laiug, vol. i. p. 478, &c. 

imbued with fanatical principles, and Ibid., p. 481, &c* 

bearing an inveterate hatred toward the 





pp t ^wt teasKtabiish -'i^iS’ dwti ^xni^er' jablstaocb 

it& jdienparlitdiiieBt,' ' aiMl 'aiiitei>wards tgsiieval 

tefiddtflyxt^P the Jjbblic opinion. Whateyw* iras’tbei^eal 
-«|^eltdtnfiD^bis oondnct, he contrived by his reserve itoHold 
-tbsei cae^iiDi in suspense until the critical moment, wbea 
•aW* r^-hstablishment of the king and the constitution 
TBfilightj'be accomplished without opposition. Another 
cetas^Kfaence of this management was®*, that the king was 
restored to his throne without condition or limitation. 
But the constitution was not yet sufficiently matured for 
'Siich stipulations, and to have imposed them at this time 
could but have embarrassed the subsequent operations of 
the 'government, which terminated in a more complete 
■adju'stmeht. 

‘ ' cbietf agency of Scotland upon the triple govern- 
W^’kt- this time completed, and the reduction of 
that country®* served to suppress in it that ^irit of in- 
^pedden<Se,' which had performed its part, and would by 
its '-^bhtinnance have restrained and disturbed the in- 
#Sttibe'of the contrary spirit, which prevailed in JSngland 
dh>B»d*^cc€eding period. The support of Ireland w^as 
to the crown in the succeeding period, what the support 
of-Sc^land had been to'the parliament in the preceding, 
.tJieKomish religion of the greater part of the people, of 
connecting itself with the arbitrary views of 
sovereign, as the presbyterian rdigion <£ the ■ latter 
associated with the projects of.. the parUaineid. 
for this other period the 


^perienced a severe depression, 
’^ri'lSe'^i^t^hich they had taken in the pi^ediiig trou- 
concluded from ihe^.el^x^- 
a papal 





.-^f'dntdiat cto- 





lol SQQSdifiq 1. His 
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deat.i^^tiie^own^, that this exfieiieoce was ^oo e e sa iiy 
Cw bEuigiog the Roman Catholics into that comtexioB 
f»*ith the crown, which gave occasion to the revolution. 

- In England the public commotions created a dispo- 
sition to moderation and union among the agitating par- 
ties of the state. The Presbyterians were taught by their 
fear of the Independents, to repress their own anxiety for 
the exclusive establishment of their worship and db- 
cipline ; and the Independents, on the other hand, were 
disciplined by the usurpation of Cromwell into a renun- 
ciation of their projects of republican government. In 
the progress however towards this conclusion energies 
were developed, fitted to invest the nation with distinc- 
tion j and we accordingly find that England, while it was 
agitated at home by parties ecclesiastical and political, 
maintained an ascendency abroad, which rendered it for- 
midable to all the neighbouring countries. 

The commonwealth, before the usurpation of Crom- 
well, determined, under the influence of various motives % 
to engage in hostility with the Dutch republic, and with 
this view framed the celebrated act of navigation®*. 


“ For preparing fit agents in this plan 
foreign seminaries were established, in 
which the candidates for clerical offices 


were to be educated. The first of these 
was founded at Douav in the year 1563 ; 
another at Rome in the year 1578 ; simi- 
iat iastitutioos were formed at Lisbon and 
Valladolid; and about the year 1598 
#aS ' erected tlie college at St. Omer's. 

Walsh hu detailed the un- 
quklififed doctrine of papal supremacy, 
vas taught ia these seminaries. — 
t)r. Phelan, p. 282. Though James II. 

hitbeeitYenifHi freed from the dis- 
quahfii^tion of heresy, this would not 
against the extrava- 


^iarty had not been en- 
feebled by the consequences of the resto- 

of the parliament 
ihou^t, that a fbrei^ war would sexre 
as a pretence for coximmiij(g; ^igaiune par- 


lament : others hoped that it would fur- 
nish a reason for maintaining a numerous 
army : some on the other hand expected 
that the great expense of naval annaments 
would prove a motive for diminishing the 
military establishment : to divert the at- 
tention of the public from domestic quar- 
rels towards foreign transactions seemed 
also to be good policy: and, lastly, the 
superior power of the English common- 
wealth, together with its advantages of 
sitiuHion, promised success agaix^ the 
Dutch, and encouraged the parliamentary 
leaders to hope, that the war might throw 
a lustre on their establishment, which 
was new and unpopular.— Hume, voLvii. 
p. 224. 

^ This act, passed in the year 14h2, 
was in the year 1667 considerably mo- 
dihed in favour of the Dutch, who were 
then permitted to car^ to England aa 
their own produce, all the pmuctions 
1^ manufacturea nf Genmy aw) ttw 
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i^Jiioh has multiplied the commercial marine of England; 
and consequently has been the principle of its maritime 
greatnesa A naval war accordingly raged during two 
years between the two republics, in which after the most 
violent efforts of both nations the superiority was con- 
cede to the English®*. When the Dutch contest had 
been honourably concluded by Cromwell, then protector, 
he looked round for another enemy, and resolved to en- 
counter the force of the Spanish monarchy. For this he 
has been arraigned as acting contrary to the true interest 
of his country**, in not supporting Spain against the 
dangerous ambition of France, and contrary to his per- 
sonal interest, in not maintaining an exact neutrality, and 
avoiding to provoke foreign enemies. In reply to the 
former accusation it may be urged, that France had not 
then become the formidable government of Europe, but 
was the balancing power to the more formidable house 
of Austria ; in reply to the latter, that the protector seems 
to have justly felt that some foreign enterprise was ne- 
cessary to the stability of his dignity. The war against 
Spain was commenced with the acquisition of Jamaica, 
the great strength of the British dominion in the West- 
Indies. His other acquisition, Dunkirk, had no other 
influence, than as it brought discredit on the commence- 
ment of the reign of Charles II., who sold it to France. 

We have been informed by Burnet**, that the protec- 


Netherlands. By ^ law enacted in ihe 
year 1822 so many relaxations have been 
introduced in favour of the extension of 
commerce, that the principle of the ori- 
ginal law has been almost abandoned, 
though in the jjireamble it is acknow- 
led^d, that on that principle ‘ the strength 
and safety of the kingdom do greatly de- 
jHjnd.* 

Cromwell, in his war with Spain, 
exercised against the Dutch that right of 
search for the goods of an enemy, which 
was contested in the iate war, and this 
even in the case of a Mp of w«r.-^Bai^ 
net^ h p. 4I< JtiA llii» ^o^ Sag^ 


subjects on board the ships of strangers. 
^Life of James II., collected from hia 
own Memoirs, vol. i. p. 290. Lond., 
1816. 

Hume, vol. vii. p. 268. 

” He resolved to set up a council for 
the protestant religion in opposition to the 
congregation de propaganda Jide at Rome, 
to consist of seven councillors and four 
secretaries, the world being distributed 
into four provinces. Chelsea, which had 
been erected as a college of controversy, 
itaa to he given to theia.-<-V oi i pp. 44, 
45r» 
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lior had proposed to himself, if he should safeceed iii 
assuming the royal dignity, to undertake a systematic 
protection of Protestants in all parts of the world. With 
this design he appears to have cultivated the alliance of 
the king of Sweden®^, and to have interposed with the 
king of France his powerful mediation in behalf of the 
Protestants of France and Piedmont. This project would 
however have embarrassed the political progress of 
Europe, as it would, have introduced an ecclesiastical 
combination inconsistent with the relations, which policy 
required. In the great war of Germany, begun from a 
principle of religion, France had been introduced into a 
confederacy with the Protestants ; and in a later period 
the house of Austria was leagued in the grand alliance 
with Great Britain and the Dutch republic against that 
kingdom. A political arrangement of Europe was pro- 
jected by Elizabeth of England and Henry IV. of France, 
as a religious one was proposed by Cromwell. We can 
now perceive in the unfitness of both, how imperfect is 
our view of the present relations of the system, in which 
we are agents. 

A protracted struggle in opposition to the government 
naturally produced writers, wlfo advocated popular prin- 
ciples. We accordingly have the works of Algernon 
Sidney®® and Harrington®*, with some prose compositions 
of Milton®®. Hobbes however, who was on the other 


“ Villemain, tome ii. p. 241 — 244, 
This writer left a larjj^e treatise, 
which was published m the ycax 1698, 
iLuder the title of Discoiuses on Govern- 
meut. It waiv tl^^t of Locke, written 
m answer to the Patnarchcg of Sir Kobert 
Filmer, who had derived an arbitrary 
{lowex to all kings from the patiiarchall 
authori^. 

Of this writer we have several trea- 
tises, the most remarkable of which is the. 
Commonwealth of Oceana, dedicated to 
Oliver Cromwell, when protector. He 


claimed as his own the discovery of the, 
principle, that power follows tlie changeSv 
of property, conceiving that the troumes 
of his own time arose chietiy from such a 
change, by which, from the time of Henry 
VII., the balance was inclining to the 
commons. 

In these perhaps the only thing now' 
worthy of notice, except the elegance of 
the latinity iii a controversy with Salma* 
sins, is that in his Areopojftiica, a speech 
for unlicensed printing, he has suggested, 
t)ie expedieDt ^ doel& elaitlioQs^ , 
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h»iid>%eited4sy4td;(>de£bEid''£h^^ceuseof monarchy againct 
m tiio only author of a new theory of Society! 
Ikseiiiitttg^ias hia; firi^ principle, that the natural state^of 
<*iihl is-ia: ®#ate of war, in which all are equal*®, he in* 
fcwsd-'ijhat power alone constituted right, and that to 
haipeMOr 'power accordingly men were bound to submit. 
Itite remarkable that from the same notion of the equa- 
lity of ‘a state of nature Locke afterwards inferred the 
contrary doctrine, which founds all <yight of government 
in the popular consent. From this direct opposition of 
inferences we may be led to question that representation 
ofHhfe state of nature, in which they agreed. The natu- 
ral ’State of man is that, in which the powers of his nature 
arc best developed and exercised, not that in which 
Baragee or ‘outcasts may be imagined to have casually 
existed. ' ^The origin of natural right should therefore be 
investigated in the social combinations of men, uot in the 
ftfelbm condition of those, who have unhappily been 
thrtyVm off from the cultivated society of their species. 
W© should begin our systems of political philosophy, 
like Aristotle % with defining man to be a political ani- 
maly and proceed to infer from that nature, which fitted 
political society, that he was naturally subject to 
those obligations of duty, without which such a state of 
sooiefty oould not be maintained. 

' ' -Tlie energy of mind, excited in such a struggle, would 


^ThQ^ aie equal, says he, who can 
tfeach other : But those who 
mischiei^ namely kill, 
can do equal hurt : Therefore all men are 
^iltatv^'^«M.--^Pe CSve, cap. i. sect, 
iii. The IhUacy consists in this, that all 
ikidn he to do equal hurt, 

doctrine of Hobbes is contained in 
'oti^ cotnptoed'in the Xatin 
'entity Blementa Phdp- 
eojmick ^'Cive, the other in Knghsh, and 
named Leviaihany a commonwe^th being 
considered as a huge , Itwas ncrt 

populfft i>T ^kiuig, for it 


favoured all existing power, and therefore 
maintained the cause of - its adversaries, 
the former treatise having been published 
in the year 1646, and the latter iti the 
year 1651. The syiatow of ws# 

elaborately refuted by bishop Cumber- 
land, in has trcatitio intxtled Jl^ Pogibils 
Naturas Disquisitio Philosophica,^ pu^ 
lished in thb year 1671, tifldfcli hb 
maintoitis, that b^novolenco is naturally 
obngatory, and the priti'ci|Ao' Of aU dur 
duties. 

^ jPu Jjliepub.^ i* G9igf >4 
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bottfeviec produce ^ectBcxtemdmg &r beyoPddjieieuligpQt 
of; contention. To this ' period of ! popular oidpst^tMll 
must accordingly be referred the imprOmtient^juadiiea^ 
perfection, of English versification ; andit wiras also 
of the genius, which imagined and execa4i|ed'.fihe'’ 
sublime of merely human compositions. Depbam .^aad 
Waller, says Prior®®, improved our versification^ 4n<l 
Diyden perfected it. To Waller has been attributed 
sweetness®®, and strength to Denham, the author of' ithe 
admired description of Cooper’s Hill : to Dryden ' has 
been ascribed not only the merit of having completed tbo 
system of improved versification “®, which these -wr4tefs 
had begun, but also that of having been in his prefinces 
the father of English criticism, and the praise of having 
produced, in his poem on the death of Mrs. KilUgraw, the 
noblest ode to be found in our language. .The , great 
poem of Milton, with little assistance from the 'paces.' of 
diction, arrests our admiration by the grandeur of ' Us 
conceptions. It sustains with dignity a plan, which has 
not .only the noblest of created beings, but the CreatM' 
himself, among its characters, which has not' only tite 
whole universe for its scene, but also whatever .can', he 
imagined beyond its limits, atid has for its subject! the 
greatest interest of our entire species, extended evcai 
through everlasting duration. Milton was more iespe>- 
cially the poet of a troubled time, from which tiiiO unyield- 
ing haughtiness of his character seems to have fitted him 
to receive all the excitement, which it could supply. 
CoptKs and his Lyddas were indfeed produced befo'tiei^ 
comnlehceraent of the civil war ; but his II Aileg^po and 
li Pumeroso were given to the world in the midst 
cibntentiohs, in which he was himself deeply and 

ahd through the whole of its contintf^pte'-he 

' , - 1 " j' ’ 

* Eireiot tAePoetfi, vol. i •• IbH.,p.aW. ' ' i' < 

p.76. Lond., 1792. IlHa4p{f.88E>40e,.«ft'!-'. . 
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employed himself in meditating and composing that mag* 
nificent poem, for which he most appropriately suppli- 
cated the assistance of the Holy Spirit He is suppos<^ 
to have directed his mind more particularly to the com- 
position of the Paradise Lost in the year 1655^®*, when 
he had terminated his political controversies. With- 
drawn then from the contentions of the age, and by his 
blindness shut in from all external objects, he brooded 
over his own sublime imaginations, and produced a poem, 
which has incorporated with the elegant literature of his 
country the purest sentiments of religion. 

■ Science also claims its portion of the general excite- 
ment, for it was amidst that fermentation of talent, which 
was generated by the agitations of this interesting period, 
that those earlier meetings of the friends of philosophy 
.were held^®®, which were afterwards rendered permanent 
^y a chartered incorporation. For the same period Scot- 
land, though remote from the scene of contention, boasts 
her Napier, the inventor of the logarithmic computation, 
which abridges and facilitates the calculations of the 
astronomer. Ireland, yet unable to urge any pretension 
for scientific distinction, claims credit however for her 
Usher, as one of the greatest scholars of his age, and the 
first ornament of her recently-established university. 

Johnson’s Lives of the Poets, vol. i. and policy being expressly precluded.— 
p. 127. Homs’s Life of Charles 11., vol. i. p. 7. 

The meetings, from which the Royal Loud., 1766. Mr. DTsraeli has traced 
Society originated, commenced about the the plan of such an association to the ideal 
year 1645, a number of persons having institution described by Bacon in his 
then begun, to assemble mr the consider, philosophical romance, entitled Novus 
atkm of all subjects connected with ex. Atlas. — Curiosities of Literature, 3nd 
pemne^tcd enquiries; Questions of theology Series, voh i« p* 64. Loud., 1823. 






